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A pouiticat party is in difficult cireum-) present administration ; an unfortunate one 
stances when it finds itself compelled to as-| at best, but one, too, which affords a great ‘ 
sume the responsibilities of office without ac- | opportunity of exhibiting the superiority of 
quiring, at the same time, that without which | genius over numerical force, and in which a 
no office can be bear: able to an individual, | statesman with the capacity of Montesquieu, 
or efficiently held for the country, the power! and the energy of Napoleon would revel. 
of executing in government the principles; We believe such an opportunity has not 
to which it pledged itself in opposition. | heretofore occurred in our Congressional 
Were the objects of political organization | annals, and is impossible under any form of 
merely the garbling of the public taxes,| government but our own. We may refer 
such a position might fairly be considered | to the times when Richelieu held France in 
a lucky hit ; but as in this Republic, parties | hand, even against insurgent nobles and a 
in office must gauge their conduct so that | turbulent people ; or to the later period when 
it will bear hostile scrutiny, and deserve | the younger Pitt roused all Europe against 
national approval, or be content to lose| the modern Charlemagne, even when he 
within a very limited time even the taxes,! was unable to command a small minority in 
such a position is one neither to be envied, | his own Parliament; but neither illustration 
nor if held, one which can result in any thing | « ‘an give us even a faint conception of the 
but political ruin to the holders, unless their | singular anomaly which has eventuated 
acts be dictated by the maturest wisdom, | through the simple action of the federal 
and executed with the boldest statesmanship.| pact. Turning our eyes to Washington, we 
Strength is too often taken as the test of| behold the I residential chair filled b yy aman 
capacity, and it is after all the chief induce- | who was not elected to that position by the 
ment for the admiration of mankind. The| people, and yet did not acquire it by 
popular mind is prone to believe that in| his own act, but who, by a decision of 
political tactics it is better to belong to a| the merciless Atropos, was compelled to 
party of one, if he be a free combatant in| assume the office he holds, or abandon that 
opposition, than to belong to a party, no mat-| to which he was elected; we behold an 
ter how old or numerous, which is burthened | administration seated in the mansions of / 
with office, and not with power. Such | power, against whom are in constant array 
to a certain extent is the position of the| the twin majorities of the Legislature; we 
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behold a party in office, which, during a long | 
opposition, had matured a system ‘of prin- 
ciples, and yet which is incapable by its | 
own strength of establishing even one. To | 
such an administration, and such a party, | 
but two courses of action are permitted— | 
either to avow that their hands are tied, 
and evade everything but silence and rest; 
or, by bold moves, to start their principles | 
one by one upon the tribunitial — battle- 
ground, throw upon their opponents the re- | 
sponsibility of defeating them, and prove to 
the world at all events the sincerity of 
their professions, and that nothing but the | 
force of antagonistic majorities compelled | 
them to exist in office without converting | 
the occupation thereof to the national good. 
By the former plan, the present opportunity 
will be most legitimately lost, and the Whig | 
party will have the advantage of retiring |‘ 
from office in 1853, without the faintest 
prospect of having such honors thrust upon 


them again, and with the imputation of | 


having succeeded, during a short four years, 
in effacing from the public memory every | 
principle it had made its own during the 
‘ampaigns of a lengthened oppc sition. By 
the latter, present “difficulties will be used | 
as means of recruiting larger power and 
future success; and even should defeat on. 
defeat meet us at every step, the principles | 
of the war will lie on the ground it oe-| 
cupied, and be indestructible mementoes of 
consistent policy and strenuous endeavor. | 
True as these facts are with reference to | 
all parties, they are peculiarly applicable, at 
the present time, to that American pe arty | 
which—by some such untoward mistake 
that which befell Mr. Shandy, in the alised | 
of Tristram, his son—had the misfortune to be 
ushered into the world burdened with the | 
name of “ Whig.” The principles of the party 
so-called can only acquire s strength by discus- 
sion and education ; ; it is the only one of all | 
our parties which must rely on the educated | 
force of the people, and not upon sectional | 
differences, or class interests. Discussion of | 
its principles can, therefore, alone increase its | 
numerical power ; for while the so-called | 
“Democratic party ” receives in every emi- | 
grant ship a cargo of recruits, who, pledged | 
to the name, will gulp down any bolus lapped 
therein, and smack their lips over it in ad- | 
miration, the Whig party must attain its 
recruits by slow endeavor and assiduous | 
teaching. You cannot reform a fool—you | 
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cannot make a man whose knowledge of 
arithmetic extends probably so far as “the 
Rule of Three,” deduce principles of politi- 
-al philosophy from elaborated figures. The 
Whig party, if it teach the truth, must rely 
on the newspaper editor, the book publisher, 


| the writer, and the schoolmaster, and not on 


sargoes of humanity. Popular discussion alone 
san therefore preserve it inpcwer. Tothis end 
no opportunity should be lost; least of all 
that opportunity which now presents itself 


'of urging in Senate and House of Repre- 
| sentatives 


day after day, and hour after 
hour, its cardinal principles, and so driving 
their debate through every newspaper, maga- 
zine, printing office, porter-house, or family 
circle in the Union. It is intensely stupid 
for any party in a Republic, which is a Re- 
public, to rely on the de facto educated 
:” such “ classes ” must be abolished, 
if by nothing else, then by time. They are 
wearing away hour after hour, and the 
young life of the country is daily issuing 
forth, self-wille d, intellee ‘tual, « capi able of ar- 
gument, and inclined to hold sternly to its 
opinions, but with these opinions gathered 
from humanitarian publications of the 
trashy kind, from excerpts of Adam Smith, 
and clippings of Stuart Mill, and the defunct 
Ricardo. No matter what exigencies may 
arise, no matter how transparent may be 
the ill effects of the commercial and other 
systems enacted against this country by 
“ Democratic ” ge ntlemen of the Anglifie d 
genus, Walker; the Whig party can never 
; hope to establish a single one of its princi- 
| ples, until they are thoroughly popularized. 

It seems almost trite at the present di ry to 
urge truths so plain. But however plain 
they may be, if we examine the history of 
our titne we will find that they are neither 
much recognized nor very carefully 
acted on. If there be any principle more 
than all others identified as Whig, if there 
\be any undeniably true, it is the principle 
which asserts that American industry should 
be supported by Americans in preference to 
any other. Yet within a fortnight we have 
| seen a society established in New-York for 
| the protection of British manufactures in this 
country, the leaders of which are “ Demo- 
cratic,’ " poe who will lead and are leading 
the very artisans whose interests they have 
| bartered to a foreigner. We have seen for 
four years among the federal statutes, laws 
inflicting ad valorem taxes on actual ‘Amie- 


ie « lasses 





1851. The Session and 
rican industry, because it is American, and 
laws awarding an ad valorem premium to 
British and Russian industry, because it is 
British or Russian. These laws too were 
enacted by men professing “ free trade ;” 
and were enacted against the very artisans 
who are their most faithful followers. We 
have seen, too, laws by the action of which 
British speculators have been enabled to 
stay the mill-wheels of our factories, and 
extinguish the furnaces of our smelting- 


houses; we have seen writ after writ of | 


ejectment issued by British hands against 
New-England factory-girls and Pennsylvania 
workmen; we have seen them driven from 
their shops and work-rooms by the hand of 


Britain, as nakedly displayed as it is on the | 


banks of the Ganges or the San Juan; and 
the laws under the protection of which these 
schemes were effected, were enacted and are 
defended by that party which declaims 
about non-interference, and professes eternal 


devotion to the “adopted citizens” and | 


Bunkum. We have seen markets of profit- 
able export destroyed,* and markets of 
ruinous import forced into existence by the 
same professors of “ enlightened commerce,” 
and of the philosophic principle of “every 
man for himself.” We have seen, by the same 
hands, the entire American nation, with its 
variable climate, its many climates, requiring 
for every degree of latitude a different de- 
gree of thickness of cloth, reduced to a state 
of complete dependence on British looms 
for even a shirt or a coat. We have seen 
the wages of the American artisan reduced 
or stopped ; we have seen him compelled to 
submit to the plunder of slop-employers on 
the London system, or revolt; we have seen 
him driven to beggary or prison; and yet we 
have permitted the artisans so foully plun- 
dered to believe that they who plundered 
them were “Americans” and “ Democratic.” 
We have seen these highly American and 
thoroughly Democratic statesmen drive the 
produce of America into the hands of British 
aristocrats, sending to their shop American 
agriculturists with food, American cotton- 
growers with cotton, American gold-diggers 
with gold, to get them clothes, barring up 
our own shop doors the while, and thus af- 
fording to the mainstay of European tyranny 
the power of loaning million after million, 





* Vide Report of Secretary of Treasury. 
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raised from American soil, to devastate 
Hungary, or defeat the schemes of the Ger- 
man people ; and we have permitted the en- 
actors of the laws under which wrongs so foul 
and universal were transacted, to represent 
themselves to the “adopted citizens” and 
emigrant population, as the “ Friends of 
Hungary,” the “Friends of Ireland,” the 
Friends of Universal Freedom, and so forth. 
Nay, we have conversed in work-shops with 
artisans, and out of doors even with idle Ame- 
rican artisans, who have propounded to us as 
true and good, the stereotyped defence of the 
very falsehood by which their right hands 
were rendered unproductive of life. Such 
things could not be, were any means taken to 
inform these men of the true nature of the 
delusions practised on them, and of the true 
and necessary effects of those theories to 
which, through a virtuous love of democracy, 
they have blindly pinned their faith. In the 
artisan population of America, largely Ame- 
rican, largely too of foreign birth, and from 
the essentials of their craft possessing acuter 
minds, larger comprehension and a superior 
knowledge to any other class of workmen, 
the party which identifies itself with the 
support of native industry has resources of 
infinite power. It was the policy of the 
arlier period of the Democratic party to 
abuse and despise them as a mob, and of 
the later and present periods to hoodwink 
them with Jesuitie phrases and plausible 
generalities taken from the English economic 
vernacular, and so use them. The natural 
instinct of a German or Irish artisan coming 
to these shores, is hostility to all schemes 
for the protection of British manufactures, 
whether conceived in London or propounded 
by an “ Union Safety Committee” in New- 
York. And all that is required to fasten 


| firmly this allegiance to American industry, 


| 





‘those of the country of his adoption. 


is to display fully to them that the party 
called here “Democratic” is precisely the 
same party which, by plundering their native 
countries, has driven both to these shores. 
Yet we do not know of a single book pub- 
lished in these United States, calculated to 
informn an artisan of his real necessities and 
The 


“ free-traders,” relying on blind faith alone, 


‘lead by blind faith—the supporters of Ame- 


rican industry relying on the educational 
developments of the people, use no means 
whatever to create these educational devel- 
opments. On the contrary, the highest 
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rostrum in the land, the possession of which 
has been for two years in the hands of the 
“ anti-free-traders,” has been permitted by 
them to remain totally disused, while they 
could have made it every day of the past 
and present session an engine of discussion, 
forcing their theories and facts through 
every publication in the country, to the de- 
feat of their adversaries, and the great dis- 
comfiture of agitators and disunionists of 
every grade and color. For two years, we 
say, the Whig party has been in possession 
of office—and though since its infancy it 
has been pledged to the support of native 
industry in all its branches against all odds, 
though it has staked its existence on the 
practical success of its theories, and the sin- 
cerity of its professions, yet in that time (if 
we except the Secretary of the Treasury’s 
Report) not a single effort has been made 
in either House for the support of Ameri- 
ean labor, unless indeed the reading of the 
ridiculously impertinent letter of Sir Henry 
Lytton Bulwer against it. 

Let us hope that for a little, at all events, 
the slavery agitation is at an end. Two 


years of the Whig term of office have been 


already wasted in considering “ the condi- 
tion of the planter-down-South question.” 
Let some of the remaining moiety of the 
official term of the present administration 
be disposed of in considering the more im- 
portant question of the condition of the 
white republicans of the North and West, 
whose slaves are their two hands only, and 
whose property is being daily and hourly 
spirited away by the machinations of “ Dem- 
ocratic statesmen,” and the Syren wiles of 
the arch goddess of abolition of every trade 
but her own—England. The principle of 
State-rights against Federal usurpation, or 
more properly the principle of co-equal in- 
dependence in each of all the States, against 
any attempt made by one to use the federal 
authority for its gain and the injury of its 
sisters, is one which, in our political exigen- 
cies, must for ever recur; and it is not im- 
probable that the slavery question, in all its 
aspects, may finally assume the character of 
a question connected not with negroism, but 
with white freedom. The State of Vermont 
has already, by a declaratory act with refer- 
ence to the constitutional right of habeas 
corpus against the recent act of Congress, 
placed one phase of it upon that issue. 
And to a similar issue may be reduced the 
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question falsely called of “ free trade,” but 
really that of protecting by federal authority 
the trade of one interest or section in another, 
and to the injury of the whole. Were the 
Federal Constitution to be again formed, it 
would probably be the wisest and soundest 
Democratic course, to leaye every State of 
the Union free to establish its own custom- 
houses and pay for them, to enact its own 
tariff laws, and take the consequences, re- 
quiring the Federal Government to depend 
for its resources solely on direct taxation. 
But under our present system, the good of 
the whole can only be obtained by compro- 
mise, by kindly exposition, and by enacting 
those laws only which are good for the 
whole, and not for an interest. Did the in- 
juries, even under the present system, which 
result from the wholesale exportation of raw 
produce, result only to the States which ex- 
port the raw produce, other States would 
have no right to interfere. Were Carolina 
alone injured by the export of raw cotton, 
or Ohio alone injured by the export of raw 
food, the people of New-York, Pennsylva- 
nia, or Massachusetts, would have no right 
to prevent the exporting States from politi- 
cal suicide. But the fact is, that since the 
Declaration of Independence the interests of 
the manufacturing States have been made 
subservient to those of the exporting States, 
so that, under the action of federal authority, 
the amount of raw exports have been in an 
inverse ratio to the prosperity of native 
manufactures—or, in other words, the nomi- 
nal wealth of the Carolinas has been increas- 
ing with the absolute poverty of New-Eng- 
land. That this result must follow from our 
present system the student of sound econ- 
omy, or even he who will open his eyes to 
facts, will at once see. We have ourselves 
endeavored to simplify these truths in papers 
intended for the more general reader; and 
if anything were needed to substantiate 
them, we have but to turn to the Report of 
the Secretary of the Treasury. The policy 
which the British Government has always 
practised, and to which it is as steadily at- 
tached at this day as it was a hundred years 
ago, is that of breaking down the manufac- 
turing energies of every country with which 
it has come into connection, and reducing it 
to the position of a mere grower of raw 
produce. Had the present tariff been en- 
acted by British hands it could hardly be 
better devised to that end. A premium is 
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given by ad valorem duties to the importer | 

of British goods to undervalue the amount | 
in value imported ; and even taxes are laid | 
upon the application of American industry 





to certain articles needed in American man- | 


ufacture. 
donably consistent, one might be excused for 
eredulously believing them ; 
declared intentions of England on one hand, 


but with the | 
| our railroads for iron rails, 


Were these “free trade” men par- | 


« > =) ° ] 
and the figures of the Secretary of the | 
Treasury on the other, one cannot doubt but 


that this country is by the unseen agency 
economic laws ‘firmly under the control « 

England. One hundred and fifty years ago 
(A. D. 1719) the British House of Com- 


mons formally declared “that the erecting | 


of manufactories in the colonies (i. e. of 
North America, now the United States) 
tends to lessen their dependence on Great 
Britain.” And lest it should be supposed 
that the spirit and policy which dictated 
such a declaration was at all changed in our 
day, this present year, Anno Domini 1850, 
was not three days old, ere Sir Henry Lytton 


Bulwer, by direction of his Government, ad- | 
dressed a letter to Mr. Clayton, in which | 
he declared, with reference to “ the erecting | 


of iron manufactories” in Pennsylvania, that 
“higher duties in America (on iron manu- 
factured in Great Britain) would produce a a 
very disagreeable effect upon public opinion 
in Engl: and. m 
England” has been very agreeably affected 
for some time at the total decline of not only 
our iron but our cotton and other manufac- 
tures, we have but to turn to the Report of 
the Secretary of the Treasury recently pre- 
sented to Congress. There, among many 
other examples, we find these figures, show- 


And that “public opinion in 
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native manufacture, we find them locked up 
and idle, and their artisans crowding in idle- 
ness the purlie us of our great citiea. 

So of iron and other “manufactures—-we 
are deliberately sacrificing our own popula- 
tion to maintain that of England. And not 
only that, but we are daily running in debt 
to England to a vast amount—giving her 
and our banks, 
eanals and public works for loans of her cap- 
ital to carry out this stupendous waste. 
Every interest in the country, save only the 
raw-export interest, is perishing; debts are 
daily contracting, and the means to meet 
them daily decreasing, so that it requires no 
foresight to prophesy a financial crisis of no 
ordinary character, whenever our European 
creditors, by war or other causes, may be 
compelled to call upon us for the payment 
of our bonds. 

The friends of native industry in Congress 
should therefore lose no time in pressing 
these manifold questions upon the attention 
and discussion of the country. Their ener- 
gies should be directed not so much to the 
enactment of a protective as a preventive 
tariff. Productive tariffs are unjust in prin- 
ciple and unsound in theory. They involve 
a denial to the poor of luxuries, and the 
protection of the appetites of the rich to the 
injury of the whole. Such duties, therefore, 
as may be altered, should not be altered for 
the purpose of producing more revenue, but 
of preventing the admission of the article 
taxed. Our whole commercial and mone- 
tary systems should be thoroughly examined, 
and brought before the people, that thus, 


though defeated up to 1853, the supporters 


ing the vast increase in raw cotton exported | 


to Great Britain, and decrease in cotton 
manufactures exported to the same :-— 


To Grear Brirarn. 
Cot. Wool. Cot. Man. 


BOE. . céwedc cacanukmetreutin $9,607 
Dds Shek cidckeaxe 35,841,265 6,765 
eee ener 41,925,258 28 
Ener FF 2591 
ES a bahia tenses ed 48,884,453 50 

Pr ee $201,803,592 $19,041 


Our entire export of manufactured cotton | 
this year amounts only to $23,013,762—of 


raw cotton to $296,563,066. 


of native industry may have thereafter some 
chance of success. 

One subject in particular we recommend 
to anti-free-traders in Congress to begin with ; 
the subject of international copyright. The 
principles upon which are grounded the 
right of American literary men to protec- 
tion against the wholesale importation of the 

Sritish manufaetured article, are precisely 
those upon which are founded the rights of 
all other American industry to similar pro- 
tection. And as far as their interests go, 


| literary men, almost without an exception, 
| have accepted and will sustain these prinei- 


ples. They are, besides, the intellectual 
rulers of the people, and their services are 


| requisite to the creation of any popular im- 


Turning then our eyes to the factories of | 


pressions. It would be a wise policy to com- 
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mence with them, and to afford to their in- 
terests that support, and to their just rights 
that necessary protection, without which as a 
class they must continue poor and dependent, 
at the mercy of every cheap publisher of 
British trash. Once their minds have been 
led to consider the question of native indus- 
try with reference to their own interests, they | 
will not be slow to apply it to the interests 
of the cotton spinner, the leather manufac- 
turer, the moulder and the smith. 

in an article like this, merely prefatory 
to the principal subjects of sessional discus- 
sion, it is impossible to notice every subject 
which may be worthy of the attention of 
Congress, or thoroughly exhaust any. In 
connection, however, with the sustentation 
of national industry, there are other questions 
of almost equal moment, to which we would 
direct attention. 

Ist. It would be an irresistible argument 
against the present system, to produce in | 
figures from the books or evidence of the | 
companies themselves, the amount of stock 
representing the ownership and profits of| 
our railroads, canals, aqueducts, harbors, | 
public buildings, &e., &e. » NOW enna in | 
England. “ Absenteeism ” is the worst com- | 
mercial evil to which a country can be sub- | 
jected ; and the system of government must 
be vicious and inherently bad which permits 
any country to fall under a system so ruin- | 
ous to every industry, and so perilous to the | 
very existence of the nation. We believe | 
that at the present day, English absentee ism | 
is drawing from the produce of American | 
industry, an amount not less than fifty mil- 
lions of dollars per annum. 

2d. Considering our ruinous extent of 
imported manufactures, and our equally | 
ruinous export of raw produce ; considering 
this yearly drain of absenteeism, and the im- 
mense yeé ‘arly addition of gold to the eur- 
rency of the world, and that of America in 
particular, it is manifest that a commercial 
and monetary crisis of no ordinary extent is 
at hand. It is well to be prepared for it. 
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Our system of banking, based on notes con- 
vertible into gold and silver, is one which 
before fifty years must abolish itself; and 
indeed the time may not be so distant when, 
to compel a man to buy gold with his indus- 
try, and then to buy his dinner with the 
gold, will be looked upon as an antiquated 
folly. The currency of the country should 


| be based on the national industry alone, 


without the intervention of a more evanes- 
cent and more variable standard. Gold and 
all other metals should be thrown into the 
market, to be bought and sold at their real 
value for use or export, and not kept screwed 
up to a congressional value, in a state un- 
productive to all but the bill-broker and the 
sweater of coin. We urge upon our finan- 
ciers the necessity of looking to this subject 
at an early period ; for in the uncertain state 
of our creditors in Europe, with the falling 
manufactures and increasing poverty of the 
country, there is no prophe sying when the 
national industry may be driven into still 
greater difficulties, and the very existence of 
the industrial classes imperilled. 

3d. Immediate steps should be taken to 
make such roads of communication between 
the Atlantic States and the Pacific coast 
as may be adjudged best for the general 
good. Three plans have been proposed—the 


| Inter-oceanic canal, the plan of Mr. Benton, 


and that of Mr. Asa Whitney. The first 


| and the last have our entire approval. 


4th. The public lands have been so fear- 
fully plundered from the people, that we 
| fear it is hardly worth while to speak of any 


| which may remain unsold or unbartered. 
| Reserving such as ms ry be needed for public 
| improvement, let the rest, at all events, be 


made free to actual settlers. 

We trust the members of the Whig party 
in Congress will urge these topics on the 
public ear. When “thoroughly understood 
and appreciated by the people, the party 
which sustains them will rule the United 
States, 
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CAVETO REIPUBLICE PARRICIDAS. 
BY RUFUS HENRY BACON. 


Wuen felon hands disturb the public good, 


Then, if the State be strong, the wrong is crushed, 
And murderous discord into peace is hushed ; 
But if the State be weak, and what it would 
Do, it dare not do, then the savage brood 
Of hungry hounds, with early triumph flushed, 
Speed to new crimes, and seize their gory food, 
Insatiate now, rot having been withstood ! 
Be warned in time, my country! Pirate knaves 


Are swarming in thy midst! Their banner waves 
Dusky and foul; yet blazoned with a lie, 
To foil suspicion. Ah, the day is nigh, 


If now false slumber seals thy watchful eye, 


When patriots dead will shudder in their graves! 





Ix the December number we gave our 
readers an illustration of the frightful ca- 
lamities brought upon a nation by placing 
her in a relaticn of free trade and recipro- 
city with England, whose enormous manu- 
facturing monopoly, with open jaws, sucks 
in and devours the agricultural wealth of 
Ireland, and is fast reducing that country 
to a desert. We have shown, by the sta- 
tistics of McCulloch and others, that the 
periods of famine in that country are ex- 
actly the periods of largest commercial 
intercourse with England. We have shown 
also, that if the population of Ireland is 
taken to be eight millions, that country 
produces food enough to keep thrice that 
number of persons from absolute starva- 
tion; that the surplus of Irish food, to- 
gether with a small portion of that of 
North America, of France, and the countries 
of the Black Sea and the Baltic, feed the 
entire mass of English operatives and 
idlers, not one half of the fourteen millions 
of England being supported by their own 
soil. The horrible calamities suffered by 
Treland—tleaving four millions of her people 
at the mercy of a potato crop, which failing, 
they were reduced to beggary and starvation— 
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have been traced, not by a train of argumert, 
but by the mere co-statement of admitted 
facts, to the operation of English monopoly 
legislation, under the lying designations of 
free trade and reciprocity between friendly 
nations. This “ friendly ” relationship resem- 
bles the friendly protection extended by a boa- 
constrictor to the creature it devours. The 
process of charming, slavering, and swal- 
lowing, by “ friendly ” intercourse, by a com- 
mon “ literature” and freedom of intercourse, 
bears a truly remarkable resemblance to the 
operations of the great snake upon the bird. 
Ireland has been fairly swallowed, is under- 
going the macerative process prior to final di- 
gestion ; her crushed figure, buried in the belly 
of the monster, raises a protuberance, just 
large enough to remind us of her existence; 
and the late Irish rebellions—strong convul- 
sive kicks and twitches of the muscular parts 
of the entombed creature—serve to remind 
us that it is still suffering the silent agonies 
of dissolution. 

It has been objected, that we ought not 
to charge the English Free Trade Ministry 
with the guilt of wholesale homicide; that 
the deaths of the four or five millions of 
miserable wretches who have perished gradu- 
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rulers. That the crimes of men are meas- 
ured by their knowledge: that we must not 
believe an English minister would willingly 


and deliberatel ly destroy a million of wretc hes 


by famine. Finally, that the calamities of na- 
tions come rathe rby the ignorance and imbe- 
cility, than by the malice of men in power. 
Were the affairs of England to fall sud- 
denly into confusion, and her manufactures 
cease, say our objectors, her own people 


would die for want of food, but their deaths | 


could not be charged upon the malice of her 
ministry for the last fifty years, but only on 
their want of foresight, and general bad 
management. That political stupidity and 
prejudice have perhaps killed more human 
beings than even the sabres of Genghis 
Khan or the bullets of Napoleon have put 
to death. That a good-natured, wrong- 
headed fool in power can do more harm, 
generally, and cause the deaths of a greater 
number of men, women, and children, than 
the cruellest tyrant. Arguments which de- 
mand a serious consideration and a deliber- 
ate reply, and which in good time will receive 
both, we trust, to the satisfaction of our 
readers, 

It is also to be considered, that English 
rulers are merely representative; that they 
go into power with instructions, and are 
bound to maintain a certain system, or 
they go out. Reform comes from the 
people if it comes at all, and not in any in- 
stance from the rulers, unless in rare cases, 
when ministers happen to be at once heroes 
and statesmen. 

“Where then,” continues our temperate 
and discreet objector, “will you lay the 
blame of this awful ec: ilamity, and of all 


similar calamities greater or less, impend- | 


ing over nations who hold open and un- 
guarded intercourse with England?” In 
reply, many answers occur to us. We mav 
lay it if we please upon Providence, and 


suggest as a remedy days of fasting and | 


prayer. But as the God of Israel favors 
only those who act and think while they 
pray, it is needful to admit that the consola- 
tion of our answer is but trifling. 

Fate is a convenient and broad-shouldered 
recipient of all blame. 


‘that in our next sentence we may be fated | 
to lay it somewhere else, and impose the 


ally, or are about to perish, of hunger in} 
Treland, does not lie at the door of English | 


We may lay the fault | 
upon fate if we are so inclined, were it not | 


Jan. 








blame of our own miseries, and of Ireland, 
and all other countries exhausted by what 
has been styled the “power of suction” 
of the English monopolizers, by which 
‘they draw away the wealth of other na- 
tions and convert it into ships of war and 
other appurtenances of monarchy, upon the 
folly, ignoranee, and selfishness of the people 
of England themselves on the one side, and 
the grasping ambition and avarice of their 
rulers on the other. 

Let us never forget, however, that in the 
affairs of this world there is a strict account 
kept by Nature, the prime minister and 
financier of the Most High. England, as a 
nation, has not profited by the mischief 
her commercial ministries have inflicted upon 
the rest of mankind. The conservatives 
of England stand ready to prove, by strict 
computation, that if the entire property 
of the country were equally divided among 
its population, each man would still be 
a very poor man, and would not realize 
enough therefrom to live with decency and 
comfort. A great deal has been said, too, 
about the self-dependence of England, when 
it is a demonstrated fact, as shown in our 
December number, that were an impassable 
| hedge built about her, one half of her people 
must perish of hunger within a year. 

The question of greatest importance before 


the world at this period, and which men of 


all parties must entertain alike, is doubtless, 
whether the present governing pewers of 
England shall be suffered to go on in the 
line of ruin which they have marke: out for 
us and for herself; whether we will permit 
them to enlarge and fortify a monopoly by 
which they keep several millions of their own 
people in ds anger of famine, and by which they 
exhaust the resourees of every nation with 
which they have had the art or the fortune to 
establish relations of unprotected commerce. 
Of all people, (next to those of Ireland,) we 
of the United States are the most deeply 
interested in the reply that shall be given to 
this momentous question, beyond all com- 
parison the greatest and the most important 
that has ever yet come up. 

We, the people of the United States, are 
alone able to answer it effectually. If we 
value our own country we must answer it; 
if Franee, or Germany, or Ireland, then, for 
their sakes, we must answer it. Nothing 
lin our own, or in the world’s service, can 
|however be done while we continue the 
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odious controversy that has so long cursed | 
and stupefied us. 
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Calhoun argued that Congress had no power 


Men are crazed with ab- of legislation over the territorie Ss, and was 


stractions, and seem to have lost all taste for | then extremely indignant with the people 


realities. 
need not say crisis, every instant of our polit- 


be trusted,) is occasioned by uncertainty as 


the laws, or their effectual evasion by illegal 
enethods. 


for the peace of the Union, that the law as 
it stands should be obeyed while it stands, 
and if its application is to be evaded, that 
the evasion be thoroughly constitutional and 
legal. We beg to remind those who nullify 


it on the plea of its supposed unconstitu- 
tionality, that they are themselves much 
more unconstitutional in their use of an | 


illegal remedy. While the present Sec- 


retary of State was still by comparison a_| 
young orator in the Senate, the people of | 


South Carolina attempted to nullify the 
revenue laws, because they seemed to them 
to be very unconstitutional. The people of 
Massachusetts will do well to recollect with 
what a fine legal and moral enthusiasm they 

hailed the successful enforcement of those 
laws, so offensive to their Southern fellow- 
citizens. South Carolinians insisted at that 
time that the sovereignty of the State was 
infringed by the execution of the tariff—that 
it was a direct attack upon the rights of 
States, which are by all men held sacred— | ( 
Union orno Union. But South Carolinians 
have had a fine revenge upon their Northern 
friends, and can throw back the charge of 
nullification upon certain citizens of Massa- 
chusetts, who are engaged in agitating diso- 


bedience. 


No nation had ever a body of laws that | 


were satisfactory to all alike. Unconstitu- 
tionality, inhumanity, violation of rights, | 
can be charged by remote construction, in | 
some of their effects, upon almost every law, | 
ard indeed have been so charged. The Con- | 


High Church, its Low Church, its heretics 
and its martyrs. To recall but one example, 


The confusion of party that is | 
said to prevail at the present moment, (we | 


Now, without opening the ques- | 
tion, whether the method advised by Con- | 
gress for the recovery of fugitive slaves is | 
thoroughly the best and most agreeable to 
the spirit of our fundamental laws; it is, | 
nevertheless, held to be absolutely necessary | 


|< of fugit ive slaves. 


| ple of those 


of California because “they did not wait for 
the legislative action of Congress. Now, 


'the people of California merely illustrated 
ical existence being a crisis, if some are to | 


the fundamental position of the great cham- 


pion of State sovereignty. 
to whether the people, or any considerable | 
portion of them, will continue to favor those | 
agitators who advise open disobedience to | 


Other Senators from the South, equally 
warm in the defence of fundamental popular 
rights, insisted on the adoption of a line on 
either side of which it should be lawful or 
unlawful, by act of Congress, to own slaves, 
These profound legislators argued, never- 
theless, violently against the legislative power 
o. Congress over the territories. 

All things considered, the people of the 
South, in the final establishment of territorial 
governments without pro-sli avery or anti- 


‘sk avery proviso, have gained a great victory 


for their darling and essential principle of 
State sovereignties,—and the North will, in 
good time, have cause to be thankful for 
that too. It would be childish to quarrel 
with the North about territories after such 
an admission. 

Equally injudicious w« vuld it be for South- 
erners to engage in scandalous experiments 
upon the temper of the Northern people, by 
sending persons to reclaim fugitive slaves, 
not for their value, but for that avowed pur- 
pose. It is a very popul: w and plausible 
excuse for the people of Massachusetts that 
they understood a hostile intention in those 
persons who came into their State in search 
If the reclamation was 
undertaken merely to try the temper of the 
people, to be made afterward a topic of jest 
among Southerners, the result was natural, 
and should have been expected. In South 

Carolina itself, were Northern men to enter 
that State armed for the recovery of free 
negroes confined there as aliens, the same 
conduct might be expected on the part of 
the people in South Carolina. 

On a certain occasion the State of Mas- 
sachusetts sent an envoy to South Carolina 
to test the laws of that State in regard to 
free blacks, confined for entering Charleston, 
and who were also citizens of Massachusetts. 
The envoy was ordered to depart in peril of 
his life, though he came there only for the 


| trial of a legal remedy. 
stitution, like Holy Writ, has its sects; its | 


Massachusetts and South Carolina, or 
rather a certain irritable portion of the peo- 
States, the free blacks, and 
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the innocent admirers of English free-trade 
lecturers, and female orators of one, and the 
gallant disunionists of the other, have over- 
stepped a little the line of courtesy, and 
of the Constitution. The body of sensible 
and discreet citizens of the South and North 
are not involved in this reproach. Because 
a few are refractory, the country is not 
thereby wholly shattered, but still retains 
some little faith in the “ great experiment,” 
as it is naively called, of constitutional re- 
publican government—that is to say, a 
government by the discretion, common 
sense, and brotherly feeling of the people. 
In view of the disastrous effects upon our- 
selves of the policy pursued by the Govern- 
ment of England, in their attempts to appro- 
priate the profits of all employments, raising 
up among ourselves two destructive factions, 
between whom there is no choice of evils, 
but whose hostility to each other is embit- 
tered and intensified by a rivalship in the 
favor and protection of a Power whose 
purposes they serve, we arrive involuntarily 
at the conclusion that opposition to the 
commercial and diplomatic policy of the min- 
istry of England, and to the influence by 
which they endanger our Union, impede our 
industrial progress, and stifle every sentiment 
of nationality, has become the leading politi- 
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The Country loved. Labor honore d. 


Would to Heaven we dared say, that in 
the year 1852, the motives of enlightened 
democracy will actuate a majority of the 
people; but we dare not hope for so much. 
The flood of foreign opinion that for the 
last few years has deluged the land, seems 
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National glory,—respect and confidence of 
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cal motive of the present time. The most 
careful and extended inquiry serves only 
to show, that, in every particular, the pres- 
ent policy of England results of necessity 
in our own disgrace and impoverishment. 
Our free spirit, the nationality and the just 
and natural jealousy of the people—all those 
masculine traits that distinguish them from 
the servile masses of Europe, demand an 
open and manly opposition. 

The most powerful means of deception 
used to stifle this antagonism is doubtless 
the abuse of significant names. Every for- 
eigner who lands upon the shores of the 
North American Continent, unless he be an 
agent of despotism, inquires for the party of § 
the people, and is immediately enlisted in 
the ranks of “ democracy and free trade.” 
The name of Democrat and free-trader in 
America, like the name of Whig in Eng- 
land, carries a body of well-meaning people 
within the pale of a party hostile and hate- 
ful to republicanism, and whose entire policy, 
at this day, is to make a few men in Eng- 
land, and their wealthy agents in America, 
India, Ireland, and China, the sole managers 
of the world’s business, and in very truth the 
masters of men. 

Out of the dull ignorance of the people, 
flow a thousand mischiefs :— 





Unprotected industry,—the people gradually depressed. 
Disunion and civil war. 
\ Monopoly—foreign and domestic. 


National poltroonery. 
Abolitionism. 
Dread of foreign opinion,—respect for foreign advice, 


tives of 1850. 


National achievement in every art. 
Union and internal peace, 
Distribution of wealth,—universal employment. 


neighboring 
States. 


State rights inviolate,—power of the sovereignties angmented. 
Contempt of foreign opinion,—our own example reacting 


upon other nations, 


to have effectually and hopelessly corrupted 
us. 

It has even become a question of much 
speculative interest with some far-looking per- 
sons, whether the tide of popular sentiments 
created by foreign and uncongenial influence 
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will not finally extinguish the respect of the} is compelled to lie inactive and yield an 
people for their own institutions: a moneyed | unhoped victory to its antagonists. 
aristocracy created by alliance with foreigners, | This paralysis of a great democracy is 
through an open and unrestricted commerce, | certainly the most remarkable phase of 
it is said, must inevitably corrupt the demo- | national politics since the Revolution. The 
cratic sentiment, and introduce elements of | industrial classes of the people cannot en- 
confusion which must finally break up the | gage in any new enterprise because it may 
common grounds of union. | be displeasing to the present English Govern- 

At this very moment, this powerful and | ment, and because the idea that any other 
almost irresistible influence of a purely| people beside the English should ‘supply 
foreign literature, and foreign trade, has the | themselves with clothes, books, and utensils 
effect to produce a complete paralysis of | of their own making, is pronounced by travel- 
parties. The grand national division of the | ling English gentlemen to be a humbug, 
American democracy, named Whig, cannot | and a proof of ignorance. This state of 
act out its full intentions, so completely | things may perhaps be better comprehended 
paralyzed is it by the touch of England. It | by the reader in a tabular form. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL IDEAS. 
NATIONAL SENTIMENTS, OPINIONS OF FOREIGN FREE TRADERS. 


That the Union willcontinue. - - - = ae A humbug. 
That Monarchy will profit by its dissolution. . - - - - - A certainty. 
That the South will find its advantage in a close commercial alliance with 

the West and North. . - - - - - - - - - A humbug. 


That the general imperial government ought not to abolish slavery, in a 
State or territory. - * re = ° ~ ° a ° - 4 constitutional humbug. 
. (Exeter Hall and Howse of Commons 
quoted for this. ) 
That the abolition of slavery will place the Southern States, the West Indies, 
and the cotton lands acquired, or in process of acquisition by Great 
Britain on the Southern part of this continent, on an equality. - - A certainty. 


That the American people have any nationality, or policy. mS eae A humbug. 

That foreign opinion ought to govern America. - - A certainty. 

That America will benefit by such government. - - - - - - A first-class humbug. 
That the commercial prosperity of America will finally prove to be that of 


foreigners alone, and not of the American people. - . ° - A certainty. 
That American wealth ought to flow over into foreign hands. - - . A supreme necessity. 
That free trade is beneficial to English, American, and Irish corn-growers. A first-class humbug. 
That Exeter Hall, agitating free trade and abolition in the same breath, is the 
great sustainer of British manufactures. - - - - - : ° A divine fact. 
That modern Republics can have any literary or philosophical talent. - A question. 
That they despise themselves. - - - - - - - - - A certainty. 
That they will ever be treated with consideration and respect by the other 
first class powers of the earth. got Me SAE OP Sa eae A doubt. 
That they will ever develop a distinct national opinion and polity. - - A sublime humbug. 
That they areacivilized people. - - + - - + = «= = A prize question for the next Cam- 
bridge graduates. 


That they have any men among them who have a true national pride, that 
needs no fostering from foreign travelling eulogists. - ° : - 
That they have moral courage. - - - - - - - - - To be answered by their Ambassadors. 

Whether the American democratic governments are not in fact serviceable 


tools of English Whigs. - - - - - - - - The less said the better. 
(Anvestigation suppressed.) 


A droll absurdity. 


Whether a shrewd diplomatist cannot twist an American politician into any 
shape it pleases him. m7 8 ee, i rte 8 Ge Ae ie 2 To be tested by the event. 
Whether the republican rule of non-interference may not be made a pretext 
by Great Britain to work her sovereign pleasure with the weaker nations 
of the continent, a al a aie Vee dee) ee Se > RT ow A question to be whispered about, 
and replied to by winks and nods. 


To this list, an hundred others might be|the opening of unrestricted intercourse, 
added, but those given will serve to illustrate | commercial and ‘literary, than-the passivity 
the spirit of that foreign opinion which | and inaction of the people in regard to 
paralyzes parties in the United States. | Central America. The fact that no popular 

Nothing, however, can be imagined more | movements have been made in that matter, 
powerfully illustrative of the influence of| discovers to our waking senses with what a 
foreign opinion on this continent, through | millstone our necks are encircled. On the 
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democracy of America we are compelled 
to throw the blame of an inactivity, and a 
cruel indifference, as unnatural and unconge- 
nial as it is mischievous. 

Let us imagine for a moment, that neither 
our clothes nor our opinions came to us 
from abroad; that, in a word, we were 
thoroughly independent of foreign com- 
merce, and could not only supply ourselves, 
but all the world, with the luxuries and 
necessities of life. Let us suppose that 
the Abolition party of New-England did 
not exist, or did not look to foreign lec- 
turers to propagate their doctrines, and that 
Southern slaveholders, those champions of 
the rights of individual States, those testy 
guardians of sovereignties, did not look to 
a foreign power to sustain their withdraw- 
al from the Union. With what a shout 
of execration would they have received 
the news of the seizure of the naval station of 
Rotan, midway between New-Orleans and 
the Isthmus; and of the establishment of a 
new British protectorate in Central America, 
and over the Isthmus State of Costa Rica! 
With what a violent military enthusiasm 
would not the entire martial population of 
the South and West be affected! News- 
papers would teem with exhortations to the 
Government, petitions would flow in upon 
Congress, hundreds of thousands of volun- 
teers would register their names at Wash- 
ington for the defence of the Isthmus, the 
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strength of the navy would be trebled, the 
troops would furbish up their bayonets—the 
people would throng the parks and market 
places to hear military orations—the in- 
truding foreign power would be notified, 
that, as the Americar Union was originally 
founded upon a compact of many inde- 
pendent sovereignties, and existed solely by 
the continued recognition of State individu- 
alities and liberties,—according to the laws 
of nations, compact or no compact,—it 
felt itself bound to enforce that law upon 
this continent, as it hoped for salvation, 
and desired the respect and friendship of 
the world ; and that, all things considered, 
without any farther examination of treaties, 
it was decidedly the best policy, and the 
safest for both parties, that the free States of 
the North American Continent should not be 
seized upon by foreigners; and that, too, with 
the highest consideration and esteem, and 
at your earliest convenience,—phrases at once 
diplomatic and business-like. But these, 
alas! are the sentiments of ’76, and in days 
of railroads laid with foreign iron, and 
laws based on foreign opinion, they fall flat 
and tame upon the ears of an enlightened 
Democracy. American honor has grown 
gray, and lives retired, while American shame 
builds palaces on the shores of the Atlantic, 
and with his merchant navies wafts away to 
England the profits and the honor of the 
people, 





SONNET, 


AMBITIOUS TO FILL A BLANK IN THE WHIG REVIEW. 


Prop.e talk Sentiment, but do they live it? 

The lips are echoes of the mocking heart, 

And that false subtlety which takes its start 

From its dark chambers—they are first to give it. 

Oh, our two natures—they are rank decsivers, 

The inward Counsellor, the outward Act-- 

The gilded Sentiment, the iron Fact— 

Befooling all but practised unbelievers. 

True wisdom this—doubt the fair words of men, 

Hear promises, advice, with cautious ears ; 

Being deceived, be not deceived again, 

And watch the deep monitions of your fears. 

So shall Success, that well-fed imp, abide 
Through an obsequious world, attendant at your side, 
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Hon, John P, Kennedy. 13 


HON. JOHN P. KENNEDY. 


Tre public services of Mr. Kennedy, in 
both a literary and political capacity, have | 
been great enough to give occasion for an | 
extended biography. We must content our- | 
selves, however, with presenting a few scat- | 
tered facts in his life, from the present want | 
of more ample materials. 

Mr. Kennedy’s father emigrated from the | 
north of Ireland, and settled in Baltimore, | 


where he became an active and prosperous | 
merchant. He married a daughter of Philip | 
Pendleton, of Berkley County, Virginia. | 
From this union there were four sons, of 
whom John was the oldest. He was born in 
Baltimore, 25th of October, 1795, and was 
educated at the Baltimore College, where he 
was graduated in 1812. 

In 1814 he served as a volunteer—a pri- 
vate soldier in the ranks at the battles of 
Bladensburg and North Point. 

In 1816 he was admitted to the Balti- 
more bar, and began a successful practice in 
that city. 

In 1818 he, in conjunction with his highly 
accomplished friend, Peter Hoffman Cruse, 
published in Baltimore a little work in 2 
volumes, called The Red Book. It appeared 
in numbers, at intervals of about a fortnight, 
and was of a playful, satirical character. 
The book, though of an ephemeral nature, 
excited a good deal of attention. 

In 1820 Mr. Kennedy was elected to the 
Legislature of Maryland, as a delegate from 
the city of Baltimore, and was re-elected in 
1821 and 1822. 

In 1830, Mr. Kennedy first became an 
author, publishing Swallow Barn in the 
course of that year. This book was de- 
signed to be a picture of the manners, 
customs, and peculiarities of Eastern Vir- 
ginia. The narrative was pleasantly drawn 
up, and obtained for the young author a 
gratifying reputation. Leaving out of view 
for the present his political occupations in 
the interval succeeding, we will proceed to 








enumerate his productions. 


In 1832, he published Horse Shoe Robin- 
son, the first idea of which he received from 
an accidental acquaintance with the hero of 
it, whom he met in the Pendleton District 
of South Carolina in 1818, and from whom 
he received some interesting particulars of his 
own participation in the war of the Revolu- 
tion, which were faithfully introduced into 
the story. This work of fiction was perhaps as 
extensively read as any one produced among 
us, with the exception of two or three of Mr. 
Cooper's. 

In 1838, he produced Rob of the Bowl, 
a story intended to illustrate some portion 
of the early history of Maryland. In 
particular the wild, reckless character and 
stern and bloody career of the Buccaneers 
of the Gulf—* The Brothers of the Bloody 
Coast”—was vividly set forth in this fiction, 
one of their leaders with his piratical crew 
being introduced as cruising along the shores 
of Maryland. 

In 1840, he wrote and published Quod- 
libet, a political satire written during the 
Presidential canvass of that year, and hay- 
ing special reference to the scenes and topics 
of that contest. 

Mr. Kennedy, besides these more extended 
writings, has delivered many public addresses 
upon, invitations from various societies; 
among them, 


In 1834, One before the Horticultural So- 
ciety of Maryland. 

“ 1835, A discourse on the Life and Char- 
acter of William Wirt; delivy- 
ered at the request of the Bal- 
timore Bar. 


« & The Annual Address before the 
American Institute of New- 
York. 

“ “ 


Address before the Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland ; in which 
he had been appointed Pro- 
fessor of History. 
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In 1835, Address delivered at the conse- 
cration of Green Mount Ceme- 
tery, near Baltimore. 

Sundry Lectures on various sub- 
jects. 

* 1845, Address before the Maryland His- 

torical Society on the Life and 
Character of Geo. Calvert. 


“ “ 


Flon. John P. Kennedy, 
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he drew a Report on our so-called Reciproc- 
ity Treaties, and their effect on the shipping 
interest of this country, which widely com- 
manded attention. Several other reports 
from his Committee evinced like ability and 
research. He also, in behalf of a Commit- 





tee appointed by a meeting of the Whig 
'members of both Houses, drew the celebra- 


Mr. Kennedy’s life may be regarded in a | ted “Maniresto” of the Whig members at 
two-fold aspect—his labors as an author and | the close of the extra session, exposing and 
his career as a statesman being diverse but | denouncing the treachery of John Tyler— 
inseparable. The latter may be said to ja document rarely surpassed i in ability, per- 
have commenced with his election to the | spicuity and seathing vigor. 

Maryland Legislature in 1820, when 25, Indeed, it may be asserted, that no per- 
years of age, four years after his admission |son in this country writes on political ques- 
to the bar, two years after his début as an | tions with more ‘clearness, eloquence, and 
author. Re-elected in 182 1, and again in| convincing argument than Mr. Kennedy. 
1823, he was the following year appointed His style in his literary productions has 
by President Monroe Secretary of Legation | always evinced many excellent qualities ; 

to Chili; which appointment he resigned | but when he touches great national topics, 








before the mission was ready to sail. 

Espousing the side of the Administration | 
of Mr. Adams, while continuing to reside in 
the strongly Jacksonian city of Baltimore, | 
Mr. Kennedy was now virtually shut out 
from public life for years. But his interest 
in public affairs was undiminished, and his 
activity in support of his cherished princi- 
ples unimpaired. In 1830 he wrote an 
elaborate review of Mr. Cambreleng’s Re- 
port on Commerce and Navigation, ably 
controverting the Anti-Protective fallacies of 
that Report. The next year he was a dele- 
gate from Baltimore to the National Con- 
vention of Friends of Manufacturing Indus- 
try, which met in New-York, late in the 
autumn, by which he was appointed on the 
Committee to draft an Address in defence 
and commendation of the protective policy, 
which, in conjunction with his colleagues, 
Warren Dutton, of Massachusetts, and 
Charles J. Ingersoll, of Pennsylvania, he did, 
each writing : a part. 

In the autumn of 1838, he was elected 
a member of Congress from the double dis- 
trict of Baltimore city and Anne Arundel 
county —the first time a Whig had been 
elected from that district. He was promptly 
recognized and respected as one of the ablest 
of the many able new members, which the 
changes consequent on the mone tary revul- 
sion of 1837 had brought into the House. 
In 1841 he was again elected, and, on the 
assembling of the Whig Congress of that 
year, he was appointed chairman of the 
Committee on Commerce. In that capacity 





| |he seems to be imbued with a new power. 

The same qualities which give him this 
| peculiar ability on such topics, render him 
‘also a rapid and eloquent narrator on his- 
torical subjects, as several of his public ad- 
dresses testify, and as is shown by his Biog- 
raphy of William Wirt, which was lately 
given to the public. 

The State having been re-districted, he 
was again elected to the House in 1843, 
from the single district composed of the 
greater portion of the city of Baltimore, and 
served through the Twenty-eighth Congress. 
In 1845 he was once more presented for 


a small portion of the Whig vote to a 
“ Native American” candidate. In Octo- 
ber, 1846, the Whigs of Baltimore insisted 
on having his name on their Assembly 
ticket, and, to the astonishment of their 


which gave a heavy majority ag: ainst Henry 
Clay two years before, and still heaver 


that year. 
The most important public effort of Mr. 


nation owe him a debt of gratitude, was per- 


tion, in his great speech at Hagarstown, Ma- 
ryland, Sept. 27th, 1848, reported in the 





eral Taylor. 


National Intelligencer, Oct. 18th, of the | 
same year, previous to the election ‘of Gen- ’ 


‘re-election, but defeated by the diversion of | 


brethren throughout the Union, he was | 
elected, with two of his colleagues, in a city | 


against the Whig candidate for Governor in 4 
Kennedy, and for which the party and the | 


haps his grand exposition of the contrasted 7 
doctrines and practice of the Jackson fac- [ 
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In this speech, which is a wonderfully , England, which gave its peculiar character 
condensed history of the rise of the present | to the Jackson administration. 
Whig and Locofoco parties, Mr. Kennedy | ber of this Journal for January, 1849, this 
has identified the Jackson faction with the | speech of Mr. Kennedy’s is fully reviewed. 
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In the num- 


older Federalists, by showing that the Federal | On a future occasion it is our hope to present 


leaders went over almost en masse to the| a complete memoir of our accomplished 
Jackson standard, and carried with them | statesman and historian, together with a re- 


those Tory doctrines, derived originally from | view of his writings. 








THE SORCERESS. 
BY H. P. WEBSTER, 


Tere is a palace built of clay, and, mildly as the moon, 
A clear and quenchiless light illumes an inner lone saloon ; 
And there in dreams reclined, or pacing to and fro erect, 
A Caliph lives who bears the merry name of Intellect. 


His footmen slumber, watch, or play around the outer gate, 


And strangely are they named—Despair and Hope, Affection, Hate, 


Sorrow and Joy: he calls them so, for ‘tis his idle whim, 
And gently rules them, or, if not, they only laugh at him. 


His thoughts, a motley populace, as little fear his word ; 

They mock his indolent police, and shame their vaunting lord 
Whene’er he tries to marshal them, and through the land he goes 
In burnished mail of poesy, or flowing robes of prose. 


More oft he sits at home, and trusty Memory mixes draughts 
Of sweet and bitter taste for him to sip, the while he wafts 
A cloudy fragrance from the bubbling hookah Fancy fillsk— 
The slave he ke eps to dance, or tell him stories, if he wills. 


Such are his lighter pleasures, and his graver are to read 

The rolls of parchment he has gathered with a sateless greed, 
Or, leaving these, to cheer with lofty words his Heart of Heart, 
Who sits, a weeping princess, in her silent room apart. 


For there, with pallid fingers prest upon her burning eyes, 

She mourns her only child, (his name was Love,) who ever hes 
Embalmed, and fresh as if j in living beauty, near her side— 

A double grief, for twice the boy had liv ed, and twice he died. 


He was in truth a glorious child, all music, life and light, 

With hope and force instinctive reaching toward the infinite : 
Oh, he would conquer all the world, when he became a man ; 
But passed away, ere half a score of sparkling summers ran. 
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The mourning princess smiled in peace, nor ever shed a tear, 
And “ Allah’s will be done,” she only said from year to year, 
Until, one autumn day, a wise and lovely maiden came, 
With melting glances, drooping eyelids, and a nectar name. 


She was so beautiful, the menials, Scorn and Sorrow, fled, 

But Hope and Joy unlocked the doors before her silent tread ; 

She passed from room to room,—the Caliph bowed, and Fancy knelt,— 
And last she found the place where Heart of Heart in secret dwelt. 


The princess heard a voice of sweet enchantment, raised her eyes, 
And saw the stranger and her own lost child, in mute surprise ; 
The Caliph came: “ My palace, princess, and myself,” he said, 

“ Are thine, fair sorceress, who thus hast given back the dead.” 


The lady left; the boy remained, and with so bright a bloom, 
It seemed that he had grown in beauty in the very tomb ; 
And so unearthly were his simple words and saintly looks, 
The prince confessed that Love is wiser than the wisest books. 


A year flew by; the stranger then returned, and calmly spake : 

“ The joyous life that I restored I needs again must take ; 

For I can keep no two alive, and now a princelier one, 

Whose other spurns him, longs to save from death his second son.” 


She vanished, and a fatal pallor smote the noble child; 

And now embalmed he slumbers there, and there in sorrow wild 
The loving Heart of Heart for ever says, with stifled breath, 

“T could have borne it all, but that it is a double death.” 


The Caliph puffs his solemn pipe, or takes a sacred scroll 

And reads to her the words that hopeless woe may best console : 

“Thy Love is now in heaven.” “Then let me yield my weary breath,” 
She moans, “and find him there ; I cannot bear the double death.” 
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LAOCOON. 


THE SECRET OF CLASSIC COMPOSITION IN POETRY, PAINTING, AND STATUARY. 


Tue “Laocoén” of Lessing has been 
but little read in America. Copies of the 
elegant translation by Ross are rare on this 
side of the Atlantic. Readers of German 
profess to understand it in German; but 
like our collegiate Grecians, they read it, as 
Homer is read in schools, with little ad- 
vantage. The Laocoén cannot, however, be 
classed among “difficult books.” In the 
translation of William Ross, it is easily and 
soon read. The style of that translator, 
which is clear and flowing, facilitates, no 
doubt, an easy comprehension of the author’s 
meaning. At two sittings one may read 
the whole. Lessing was neither a mystic 
nor a transcendentalist. His characteristics 
are perspicuity and judgment, and an 
understanding very free of prejudice. 

The purpose of the Laocoin is to ascer- 
tain *the limits of poetry and painting ; to 
show what subjects, or rather, what condi- 
tions of subjects, are proper for poetic, and 
what for pictorial representation. 

The work opens with an examination of 
Winkelman’s theory, “that the primary law 
of the arts of design among the ancients, 
consisted in a noble simplicity and tranquil 
grandeur, both of attitude and expression.” 
The illustrations of their principles are taken, 
both by Lessing and by Winkelman, who 
were contemporaries, from the celebrated 
group in marble of Laocoén and his two 
sons, represented as perishing together in the 
folds of two enormous serpents. The father 
appears to be in the very agony of death, 
but his features, in the marble, are not dis- 


torted to a revolting degree; they represent | 


agony subdued by an exertion of the will, 
and yet agony extreme, even to death. 
Winkelman argues that the representation 


ated on the modern stage; and that only 
the painters and the sculptors, in repre- 
senting the passions, kept within the limits 
proscribed by Winkelman for all the repre- 
sentative arts. “Stoicism,” says Lessing, 
“is undramatic, and our sympathy is al- 
ways commensurate with the suffering ex- 
hibited by its object.” “If it be true, that 
to give utterance to the expression of pain is 
perfectly compatible—at least, according to 
the notions of the ancient Greeks—with 
grandeur of soul, it follows, that it could not 
have been from the fear of diminishing this 
elevation of character, that the artist refrained 
from tracing on his marble (the Laocoén) 
the outward indications of painful shrieks. 
He must then have had some other motive 
for departing, in this instance, from the line 
adopted by his rival, the poet, who has 
chosen deliberately to express those shrieks.” 
In the second section of his work Lessing 
endeavors to show that beauty is the primary 
object of the arts, and that they were con- 
fined by the Greeks to the narrow limits of 
beauty. Mere representation, made for its 
own sake, was not permitted. There was 
even a law among the Thebans, which or- 
dained the imitation of the beautiful alone : 
this law was directed against the carica- 
turists and delineators of vulgar subjects. 
The ancient statuaries avoided every kind 
and degree of passion which contorts the 
countenance and destroys the beauty of the 
figure; while to the poets, every liberty of 
representation was permitted. Jupiter, hurl- 
ing his thunder-bolt, was fierce with indig- 
nation in the song of the poet; while in the 
sculptor’s image he was simply grave. 
Imitation by the sculptor is confined to a 
single moment, and that of the painter to 





of the moral power which subdues unseemly 
manifestations of pain and passion, was the 
true object of classic art. Lessing shows, 
on the contrary, that the poets and drama- 
tists of Greece did not confine themselves to 
the expression of subdued and dignified 
emotions ; but gave room, in their dramatic 
exhibitions, to every variety and extreme of 
passionate expression, to a degree not toler- 
VOL. VII. NO.I. NEW SERIES. 











a single point of view, while it is the art 
j of the poet to describe a series of move- 
| ments, one following another, in the relation 
of cause and effect. Since, therefore, the 
arts are limited by their own intrinsic neces- 
sities, truth and expression ought not alone 
to be regarded. The difficulty of the artist 
is to select such a moment, and such a point 


of view, as shall be sufficiently pregnant 
2 
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18 Lessing's 
with meaning. “Nothing,” says Lessing, 
“ean possess this important qualitication but 
that which leaves free scope to the imagina- 
tion. The sight and the fancy must be per- 
mitted reciprocally to add to each other’s 
enjoyment. There is not, however, any one 
moment less favorable for this purpose, in 
the object of art, than that of its highest 
state of excitement.” Transient situations 
and appearances, our author argues, are to 
be avoided. The portrait of a man laugh- 
ing disgusts upon a second view. Falling 
bodies cannot be represented. Ajax dis- 
tracted, after having murdered the sheep and 
oxen, which he mistook for men, leans 
gloomily upon his sword, meditating self- 
destruction. That is the moment for the 
seulptor or the painter; and if an excess 
of passion is represented, it must be at 
instants of amazement and stupefaction, or 
at the pause or point of hesitation, on the 
eve of some terrible catastrophe. Thus we 
see the poet and the artist occupy the 
entire range of representation, and fill out 
the circle, one representing motion, and the 
other rest. 

Passing over several chapters in which 


our author discusses questions that are inter- 
esting rather to the classical critic and the 
antiquary than to the artist, we come 
upon the seventh division of his subject, in 
which he distinguishes two kinds of imi- 
tation,—that of the genuine artist, and that 


of the servile copyist. The artist imitates 
the poet, and the poet the artist; but with 
different degrees of propriety. When Virgil 
gives us a description of the shield of 
/Eneas, he imitates in a certain sense the 
sculptor of the shield ; but it was a true imi- 
tation only when he had seen such a shield, 
and when he described what he had seen. 
“Tf, on the other hand, Virgil had taken the 
marble group of the Laocoén for his model,” 
says Lessing, “he would have produced an 
imitation of the second kind; he would 
have copied the subject only, and his de- 
scription would not have been taken from 
any particular attitude chosen by the sculp- 


tor, nor would he describe it as one would | 


draw it, piece by piece, and limb by limb. 
He would take the group as the suggestor 
of a series of actions leading to the catas- 
trophe represented in the particular attitude 
selected by the statuary.” Our author is care- 
ful to give a superior credit to the more ori- 
ginal kind of imitation, in which the poet 


Laocobn. Jan. 


describes what he has seen; taking for his 
example Virgil’s description of the shield of 
neas, where the poet is also the inventor 
of the imagery described upon the shield. 
Lessing argues that it would have been a 
degradation for the poet to have taken a 
hint from the marble group of Laocoén. 
He might, however, show as great an origi- 
nality and power in describing the series of 
events which led to the catastrophe of Lao- 
coén, though his first hint of them may 
have been given by the marble group, as 
the statuary himself, who, from some ancient 
story or tradition, executed the work in 
marble. It is not originality, which is de- 
manded of the artist or the poet,—and this 
we say of ourselves, and not after Lessing,— 
but the power of producing a combined 
effect of pleasure and elevation, by what- 
ever means that effect may be produced. 

“The Count de Caylus recommends the artist 
to make himself thoroughly acquainted with 
Homer, that greatest of all pictorial poets—that 
faithful follower of nature. The Count assures 
the artists that their execution will be more per- 
fect in proportion to their intimacy with the 
minutest details of the poet’s description.” » 

“ The effect of the system here recommended,” 
continues Lessing, in his 11th section, “ would. be, 
| to unite the two kinds of imitation, which I have 
j already distinguished from each other. The 
| painter would not only have to imitate that 
| which the pvet had imitated before him, but he 
would also be required to do so with the identical 
| lineaments which the other had employed ;—he 
| would be required to make use of his prototype 
| not only in his character of narrator, but in that 
| of poet likewise. 

“But how does it happen that this second kind 
of imitation, which is so derogatory to the poet, is 
not equally so to the artist? If such a series 
of pictures as that which the Count de Caylus 
gives from Homer, had been in existence before the 

t wrote; and if we knew that he had drawn 
fas stery from those materials, would not our ad- 
miration of him be infinitely diminished? How 
then does it happen, that we withhold none of 
our approbation from the artist, even when he 
does nothing more than embody the poet’s words 
in forms and colors ?” 

To this question Lessing replies, that in 
the works of the painter or statuary, the 
execution seems more difficult than the in- 
vention; while, with the poet, invention is 
the test. 

In offering this explanation, Lessing de- 
parts from his own principle; or rather, 
he loses sight of it, and neglects it. By 
his own showing, the merit of the painter or 
sculptor is never the merit of the poet, in 
‘any case. Neither is invention more credit- 
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able in the poet, than in the statuary or 
painter. And, if we be not wrong in the 
conjecture, invention, so much prized by the 
moderns, was not in the least esteemed by 
the artists and poets of antiquity; their 
works being founded entirely upon tradition 
and history; a common stock, from which 
all alike drew their materials, 

In every work, the spirit and cireum- 
stance of the plot, or situation, was given 
by tradition; and it was the duty of the 
poet to develop and characterize it—im- 
personate it, if we may be allowed the ex- 
pression, by the actions of the figures ; while 
the statuary and painter restricted them- 
selves to certain groups and tableaux, de- 
picting points of rest and expectation. Con- 
sequently, there is no need of giving pre- 
cedence to one art over the other, for the 
universe is both at rest and in motion in an 
equal degree, and the eternal rest is surely 
as sublime, to our imagination, as the eternal 
motion. 

In composing pictures from Homer, or in 
executing groups in bas-relief, the artist 
does not adopt even the minutest trace of 
that which is the peculiar subject matter of 
poetry, nor is it possible for him to do so, in 
the nature of things, unless by caricature. 
He adopts only the dry bones of tradition, 
the history itself, which Homer may have 
got, and probably did get, as did Shak- 
speare, from his predecessors, improving on 
them, it may be, and adding new features, 
but not using larger liberties with tradition 

















itself than the statuary or the painter may 
use with the same. The arts are therefore | 


the sculptor's deficiency in the one to the same 
extent that we require his excellence in the other. 
“In some instances, it is even a greater merit in 


| the artist to have imitated nature through the 


medium of the poet's imitation than without it. 
The painter who has delineated a beautiful land- 
scape after the description of a Thomson, has 
performed a higher task than he who has copied it 
directly from nature.” 


Were the principles of our critic, indicated 
in the above remarks, to pass into literature 
as critical canons, we conceive a great and 
serious injury would be inflicted upon the 
arts. It may be a much more difficult task 
to paint a landscape after Thomson, but the 
difficulty of art does not in the remotest 
degree enhance its merit. Whether easily 
or with difficulty produced, is nothing to the 
point; works of art are not for the artist, 
but for others, and were we inclined to in- 
terpose between the artist and his work, 
we should rather say, the more easily it is 
done the better. “The painter of nature,” 
says our author, “ has the original before his 
eyes ; the painter after Thomson must exert 
his imagination :” but, in truth,there is no such 
thing in art as a pure imitation of nature ; 
the entire work, from the composition of the 
colors to the last degree of sublimity in 
expression, is a production of talent and 
imagination. The artist has, indeed, nature 
before him, but the spiritual significance of 
nature he has only in his own mind; and 
it is not every natural scene, every appear- 
ance on the face of nature, that has signifi- 
cance; nor, to some minds, has any scene 


| any significance. If he paints after Thomson 
| he does not take the colors of his stones and 


free of each other, and make no serious | trees, (their most effective element,) nor their 


encroachments upon each other’s limits. 


| individual shapes, from Thomson. These he 


_ Lessing argues, that should the poet take | must take from nature, which is common to 
his descriptions from groups of statuary or | himself and tothe poet. The poet may have 


less. 


“Had Virgil,” says he, “delineated the fate of | himself established, he does 


Laocoén and his sons from the sculpture, he would 


from paintings, his merit would be infinitely | expressed the spiritual significance of the 


scene, but by the canon which Lessing has 
so by the changes 


have forfeited the merit which we consider the which girees the landscape, the wsthetic 


most difficult of attainment, and would have been 


| succession of the changes forming a natural 


entitled only to that which is of comparatively | drama or story ; as, for instance, that of the 
smaller importance ; for the first creation of such | rise and progress of a thunder-storm, of 


a work in the imagination, is a far higher effort of 
genius than its description in words: but had the 
artist, on the contrary, borrowed bis subject from 


the poet, our admiration of him would scarcely 





which nature retains the tradition, for the 
use both of the painter and the poet. 
We repeat, then, that the duty of the 


have been diminished, though the merit of the | painter is to represent moments of rest, 


conception would not have been his own; for | 


to impart expression to the marble is infinitely 
more difficult than to give expression in words ; 


» 


(seggesting motions and changes,) and that, 


| too, by Lessing’s own established principle— 
and in comparing the relative value of expression | # principle which marks a satisfactory limit 
and execution, we are always disposed to excuse | between pictorial and poetical art. 
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We firmly believe that while Invention is 
held to be the chief merit of an artist— 
while the attainment of whai is called Origi- 
nality is held up to the youthful poet 
or painter—we shall never produce great 
works ofart. Let Art itself be its own merit, 
and let its subjects be taken, as they come, 
either from nature or from history indif- 
ferently ; and he who can best select and 
execute the subject, he is the greatest artist. 
How absurd would seem the efforts of that 
painter, who should endeavor to invent a 
new form of human face! Novelty in art 
is a contradiction in terms, for the soul of 
art is representation. 

Let us consider in what manner a great 
artist would choose to immortalize himself. 
Surely by the representation of a moral 
theme, and by no means of any extem- 
porized fable. Were he a sculptor, his 
figure would be a Moses, a Cromwell, a 
Calhoun. 
for story and sentiment ; and chiefly to the | 
oldest traditions, and the most sacred his- | 


Lessing's Laocoin. 





| 


tories. Were he a poet, his choice would be | 


of no idle scene, pregnant with no conse- 


| without the 


quences : that which he represented would | 


be significant either of the great laws which 
govern human nature in al! conditions, or 
of the destiny of a nation, or perhaps, as 
in Milton’s epic, of all mankind. He would 


Jan. 


sing has marked the essential difference be- 
tween the poet and the artist. Without 
adhering closely to the text, let us endeavor 
to develop the idea of which it contains the 
germ, and the germ only; for Lessing, al- 
though the originator, did not prove himself 
the master of critic ism, and humbler spirits, 
following in his steps, may possibly add 
something to the work which he began 
“Time is the sphere of the poet—space 
that of the painter.” More correctly, the 
statuary and the painter make use of visible 
fixed forms to represent passions and moral 
emotions,—visible fixed forms, which are 
significant in themselves, as the human face 
is, in itself, significant of what passes in 
the mind and heart. The poet, on the other 
hand, makes use of sownds, the measures of 
time and motion. The face and form of 
man is the property of the painter; his 
| speech, the most significant and powerful of 


He would turn to history both | his actions, belongs to the poet. It is impor- 


| tant, however, not to mistake written lan- 
guage, or phonetics, for an essential in the 
poet’s art; since poetry may be composed 
aid of letters, and intrusted 
merely to the memory. The labor of the 


| painter and statuary is mechanical, and 


endeavor to characterize the most powerful 


traits of humanity, in order, simply, to ez- 


press the grandeur of his own spirit, (for the | 


artist is ambitious, and seeks admission to 


the society of the great of all ages;) and he | 
would, therefore, by a necessary sympathy, | 


feel henself attracted only to the characters | 
and actions of heroes and sages. If, like | 
Milton, he chose to invent, his invention 


| which we have seen; 


| 


their work requires no comment ; its mean- 
ing, like that of nature, being at once ap- 
parent to all mankind. The work of the 
poet is limited to the language in which he 
writes ; a medium variously colored, imper- 
fect, and artificial in the highest degree. 
The poet cannot make us see a thing 
which we have not seen; he can only re- 
present the motions and actions of things 
which gives a hint ‘of 
the mode in which poems should be illus- 
trated ; that is to say, by pictures 2 ee 


would be merely a combination,—an assem- | ing points of rest in the progress of the story. 
blage of known images, to express a series and giving us portraits of the personages in 


of established principles ; 


tion he would only imitate nature, and, as | 
Milton has done, reproduce tradition in new | 


actions, and denstthe what has already been 
described battles, single conflicts, ‘strata- 
gems, statesmanship, and the interior strug- 
gles of the greater passions. He wou!d 
never inquire - whether or no he were origi- 
nal, but only whether he were true to 
nature in her ‘highest passages, and correct 
and artistic in the combination of the forms 
and actions taken to illustrate his moral 
theme. 
In the fifteenth section of his work, Les- 


and in this inven- | 


' 





groups preparatory to, or concluding an 
ues as Shakspeare has been illustrated 
by the more recent limners. 

Because language can express and sug- 
gest every action, sentiment, and feeling, 
poetry can do the same; but as language 
proper always expresses by its nature a 
movement in the mind, while colors and 
lines express only fixed images in the same, 
poetry is the vehicle for expressing passions, 
actions, and variable emotions, while paint- 
ing and statuary can only ‘represent, in 
strictness, what is permanent and perpetual, 
or rather, what is complete in itself, and that 
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excites no desire that it does not satisfy. 
Strictly artistic groups of statuary should 
then require no label or explanation to make 
them agreeable and instructive. A sleeping 
infant, in marble, requires no text nor com- 
ment to enhance its value. A blind beggar 
led by a child stands for the natural symbol 
of certain truly divine sentiments—inno- 
cence, humility, submission to the will of 
God, and dutifulness. And surely, if the 
statuary has expressed all these in his group, 
it needs no label nor explanation, no quota- 
tion from Marmontel, to enhance its value. 
If in any particular the ancients have ex- 
celled us, it is in this, that their artists repre- 
sented sublime and constant emotions, such 
as are in themselves complete. The statue 
of Niobe weeping over her children repre- 
sents the instant access of a grief, which at 
once annihilates and replaces all other emo- 
tions, which pervades the whole mind and 
the whole body, which is actionless through 
despair, and, therefore, representable in the 
marble. A grief without remedy, and there- 
fore without irritation ; for it is the incom- 
pleteness of sorrow, the tincture of a linger- 
ing hope, that inspires it and leads to vehe- 
ment action. In general the art of the 
statuary leads him to prefer a sublime or 
extremely pathetic subject, and for the very 
reason assigned : the quiet vision of the 
enthusiast, whose open eyes behold only 
spiritual things, and whose body sleeps in 
apathy while the spirit is exalted, is repre- 
sentable in the marble. The countenance of 
the sage or grave philosopher is more beau- 
tifuiful in marble than in life, perhaps for 
the very reason that the spirit of mere wis- 
dom partakes more of acquiescence and sub- 
mission than of action. The famous statue of 
the Listening Slave, so called, but by Win- 
kelman otherwise designated, represents an- 
other species of rest, that of cunning and 
expectation. The Dying Gladiator, the Apollo 
Belvidere, the Hercules in Apotheosis, the 
Medician Venus, the very Caryatides—statues 
in the places of pillars—serve to illustrate 
the art of antiquity, and.to show the supe- 
riority of judgment of the statuaries of 
Greece over those of later days. They knew 
the limits of their art, what it could and 
what it could not express, and they seldom 
attempted anything beyond those limits. 
Their bas-reliefs encroach a little upon the 
province of painting, but not essentially upon 
that of poetry. From their eminent suc- 
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cesses and the universal adiniration which at- 
tends their works, we are forced to concede 
them the highest praise of criticism, which 
is that they knew, first, how to choose the 
highest subjects that could be executed in 
marble; and second, that they carried their 
execution to a degree unsurpassed by those 
who have come after them. 

In illustrating the difference between the 
artist and the poet, Lessing gives us a beauti- 
ful example in the picture of Pandarus, from 
the Fourth Book of the Iliad, which picture, 
he says, is one of the most finished and most 
illusive in the whole poem :— 

“Each moment is delineated, from the grasping 
of the bow to the flight of the arrow; and these 
moments are all so closely connected, and yet so 
distinct one from another, were we unacquainted 
with the use of the bow, we might learn it from 
this picture alone. We see Pandarus drawing 
forth his bow ; he fastens it on the string, opens his 
quiver, and chooses a new and well-feathered 
arrow. He adjusts the arrow to the string, and 
draws back the string with the channelled end of 
the arrow, till they come in contact with his breast, 
while the iron end of the arrow approaches the bow. 
The large rounded bow now strikes asunder with 
a mighty noise, the string vibrates with a ringing 
sound, off springs the arrow, and flies swiftly to its 
mark.” 

This series of actions would require a 
dozen different statues, set in order, for their 
representation. Homer paints them in a 
paragraph. He does not describe the bow, 
nor the arrow, nor the person of the archer— 
these he leaves to imagination, aided by ex- 
perience ; but he gives us the series of actions 
performed by these, tending all to the ac- 
complishment of the work which he has in 
hand—the destruction of Troy, or rather of 
its hero, Hector; or, if we go still farther, 
the glory of Greece, in the persons of its 
kings. 

“The painter can only employ,” says Lessing, 
“one single moment of the action, and he must 
therefore select as far as possible that which is 
at once expressive of the past and pregnant with 
the future. In like manner che poet, in his con- 
secutive imitations, can employ but one single at- 
tribute of bodies, and must, therefore, select that 
which awakens the most sensible image of the 
body, under that particular aspect which he has 
chosen to represent. On this principle is founded 
the rule of unity in the pictorial or descriptive 
epithets of the poet, and of parsimony in his deli- 
neations of bodily objects.” 


We see that the unity of poetry is a unity 
of progress toward a eertain end,—the rise, 
the culmination, and the catastrophe of a 
single passion in a single individual, re- 
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flected in the inferior members of the group 
that move with him. And this rule of unity 
holds throughout the entire range of poetic 
art, from the point of the epigram, and the 
single thought of the sonnet, even to the 
sublime passion of the ode, and the glory 
and the majestic ambition of the epic, in 
which the entire force of human character, 
in one or in a few persons, is concentrated 
for a series of years upon the attainment of a 
single purpose. But this rule of unity, as it 
appears in the trunk and larger proportions, 
so carries itself into the minutest leaves, the 


very ¢f’s and and’s of a vitally organized | 


poem. Every word should have a vital con- 
nection with every other in the entire work, 
and every word should express, or assist in 
expressing, an act which is a part of the en- 
tire action, the whole, together and apart, 
having a defined and certain aim; and thus 
all disputes about the unities are set at 
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which the painter could follow with his 
pencil. 


“He contrives, by numberless artifices, to place 
this single object in a series of successive move- 
ments, each of which exhibits it under a different 
aspect, and in the /as¢ of which the painter must 
wait to see it before he can fully exhibit what has 
been described by the poet. For instance, if Ho- 
mer wishes to delineate the car of Juno, he makes 
Hebe put it together, bit by bit, before our eyes ; 
we see the wheels, the axles, the seat of the car, 
the braces and the reins, not so much in actual 
combination, as in the progress of combination, un- 
der the hands of Hebe: the wheels are the only 
part on which Homer bestows more than one trait, 
delineating the eight brazen spokes, the golden 
| circles, the bands of brass, and the silver naves, 
|each separately and particularly. One would 
| almost be inclined to think that the poet had 
| chosen to dwell so much longer on the wheels 
| than the other parts, out of deference to the more 
| important service required from them in reality.” 
| « Bright Hebe waits; by Hebe ever young, 


| The whirling wheels are to the chariot hung. 





naught by the very nature and necessity of | On the bright axle turns the bidden wheel 


art. 


“Such principles as I have expressed,” says 
Lessing, “ will alone enable us to define and ex- | 
plain the grandeur of Homer’s style, as well as to | 
estimate as it deserves the opposite practice of so | 
many modern poets, who vainly seek to compete | 


with the painter on a pee on which they must of | 


necessity be surpassed by him. I find that Homer 
paints nothing but progressive actions, and each 
body, each individual thing which he introduces, 
he delineates only on account of the part it bears 
in these actions, and even then in general with 
but a single trait. Is it then surprising that the 
painter can find little or nothing to do where 


Homer has employed his powers of delineation, | 


and that the only field he can find to work on is 
where the story brings together a number of beau- 
tiful bodies in fine —— and within a space 
advantageous to art, however slight the poet’s de- 
lineation of all these circumstances may be ?” 
Lessing proceeds to illustrate this great 
discovery, which, if a new school of construe- 
tive art shall ever arise in this country, must 
be taken as its corner-stone, and in defiance 
of that abominable miscellaneousness and 
confusion of purpose which characterize the 
modern school, by certain well chosen exam- 
ples from Homer. Thus Homer character- 
izes the ship by a single trait—the black 
ship, or, the hollow ship; but of the em- 
barkation, the sailing, and the landing, he 
draws a highly finished picture, because they 
are actions, or rather a single action, whose 
successions belong to poetry. If it becomes 
necessary for Homer to fix our view longer 
than usual on a single object, even then it 
wili be found thai no picture is presented 


Of sounding brass ; the polished axle steel. 
Eight brazen spokes in radiant order flame, 


The circles gold, of uncorrupted frame, 

Such as the heavens produce; and round the gold 
Two brazen rings of work divine were rolled. 
The bossy naves of solid silver shone; 

Braces of gold suspend the moving throue : 





| The car, behind, an arching figure bore ; 

| The bending concave form’d an arch before. 

Silver the beam, th’ extended yoke was gold, 

| And golden reins th’ immortal coursers hold.” 
Lessing’s second illustration is a descrip- 

tion from Homer of the king, Agamemnon, 


| 
i . 2 =») ~ 
putting on his dress. 


We see him draw on 
the soft tunic, throw the broad mantle 
around him, fasten his elegant sandals, gird 
on his sword, and lastly, seize the regal 
sceptre. Another poet would have deline- 
ated the dress and left us without the action. 
We should have had a tailor’s card of Aga- 
memnon. 
“ First on his limbs a slender vest he drew, 
Around him next the royal mantle threw. 
Th’ embroidered sandals on his feet were tied ; 
The starry falchion glitter’d at his side ; 


And last his arm the massy sceptre loads, 
Unstained, immortal, and the gift of gods.” 


Again, in describing the sceptre of the 
king he supposes that we have already seen 
it. Instead of a description he gives us its 
history. First, it is the work of Vulcan, it 
glitters in the hands of Jove, it marks the 
dignity of Mercury, it is the baton of Pelops, 
the staff of Atreus, and, finally, the ruling 
sceptre of the king of Argos. This makes the 
sceptre, if we may so speak, respectable in 
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our eyes; and by such a description, a stick | works of these poetic artists there is acknowl- 


of wood, stuck full of copper nails, is made 
the significant usher of a line of heroic im- 
ages, representing dignity and authority in 
every grade. 

Again, when Achilles swears by his 
seeptre, the poet traces it from the green 
tree upon its native mountains to the hands 
of the hero, acquiring attributes of dignity. 

The delineation of the bow of Pandarus 
is another wonderful instance of the skill of 
the poet, who attaches to it a high degree 
of interest. 

It has long been a matter of wonder 
among critics that Dryden, a poet of in- 
ferior skill to Pope in the management of 
verse, should be generally better esteemed 
by the ripest judges. We believe that an 
inquiry into the peculiarities of these writers 
will establish for the elder of the two a great 
superiority in epic force, in the qualities of 
action and vital unity. The imitators of 
Pope and Dryden, understanding nothing 
of the true vitality of art, imitated only their 
versification, their antithetic turn, and their 
epigrammatic point. That the writers of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries were ig- 
norant of the true principles of classic art, dis- 
covered or revived by Lessing, we have evi- 
dence enough to fill entire libraries, libraries 
commenting on, and imitating in a frigid man- 
ner, the classic unities. Impressed with the 
idea that unity was necessary to a work of 
art, they conceived of it as an artificial band, 
holding the parts of the work together, as 
the tire of a wheel gives unity, and not as 
the specific or vital principle of an animal 
gives unity to it. In treating of the episode 
and of episodic description, mechanical critics 
have regarded them as so many ornamental 
flourishes nailed or stuck upon the body 
of the work, and for which any other might 
have been substituted with equal propriety. 

In the correspondence between Goethe 
and Schiller, of which there is a translated 
American edition, we find an apparent and 
continued effort on the part of those great 
writers and critics to solve the epic and dra- 
matic problem of unity, independently of 
Lessing, and almost without referenge to 
him, and with signal ill-success. The criti- 
cisms of Goethe and Schiller have no entire- 
ness, and show the dimmest appreciation of 
the root principle of epos and drama—an ap- 
preciation so dim, the uninitiated reader will 
perhaps never discover it at all; and in the 





edged by all a want of unity and want of 
action, which ranks them far below the mo- 
dels of antiquity. 

The purposes of art are simple, and not 
speculative; its materials derived from na- 
ture and tradition, and not from excogitation 
and analysis; and perhaps it is impossible 
for any but a people whose actions are free 
and unrestrained, who have great and na- 
tional purposes, simple and heroic views, and 
an experience of life, varied upon sea and 
land, in peace and war, and through the vi- 
cissitudes of calamity and brilliant fortune, 
to produce an original and classic school of 
poetry,—a people who believe, or incline to 
believe, that what they think and can do is 
the best, saving what their fathers thought 
and did before them, and who scorn and 
detest the barbarism and corruption of neigh- 
boring monarchies. Had Greece been 
flooded with an Asiatic literature, generated 
from the vice and luxury of courts, would 
she ever have produced a Homer or an Ar- 
istotle? And will America ever produce 
great writers and artists who will transmit 
our glory to future generations, while she is 
cloyed and debilitated with the sweet and 
sickly literature of French libertinism and 
English servilism ? Great geniuses may be, 
indeed, in a measure, self-developed, but the 
imitative instinct puts them in strong and 
intimate sympathy with the age, the men, 
and the books with whom they converse. 
Let the young poet, and whoever wishes to 
excel as a writer and a speaker, beware of 
his company. If he associates with triflers, 
neglecting the harsh and disciplinary contacts 
of duty and business, and if, instead of serious 
poems and histories, he steeps his intellect in 
the muddy floods of sentimental fiction, the 
trifling and sensual, his moral power must 
decline, the pride and freedom of his soul 
be impaired, his hours of thought expended 
in useless reverie or idle criticism; despon- 
dency and low despair will take. the place of 
manly ambition. To the inexperienced it is 
perhaps necessary to add this caution—not 
to mistake verbal and rhetorical criticism, 
and classical nibbling, for a study of great 
models. Sublime and beautiful works should 
be read as one views a majestic landscape, 
by a rapid and comprehensive glance. 
Magnitude is said to be an element of the 
sublime. To appreciate the sublimity of 
Milton or Homer, one must take in all at 
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once an entire member of their work,—a 
secret of criticism which, unhappily, few of 
our classical scholars possess ; for these gen- 
tlemen judge a man’s scholarship by the 
neatness and prosody of his quotations from 
Horace, and their knowledge of the great 
writers of their own and other tongues is 
ofttimes more correct than organic; but the 
poet and the writer who works from a cen- 
tral, living principle, must work from a con- 
sciousness very different from that of the 
analyst, or dissector. English treatises of 
criticism too often resemble a hand-book 
called the Dublin Dissector, which the stu- 
dent holds in his left hand open, while, with 
the scalpel in his right, he separates the in- 
tegument from the muscle. ‘The treatise of 
Lessing, on the contrary, deserves to be 
called an organic treatise, because it shows 
us the vital principle in the living work. 

In the seventeenth section our author 
dwells at length upon the impropriety of 
detailed delineations of bodily objects in po- 
etry. The signs of speech are arbitrary. 
When a word is uttered, or written, it signi- 
fies nothing to the hearer or reader except 
by reference to his own experience. The 
- cannot describe a thing which no one 

as ever seen, so that the imagination shall 
receive it. He can deScribe only the changes, 
combinations, and actions of things that 
have been seen and are already known, or 
which the imagination shapes from experi- 
ence, or from pictorial representations. Mil- 
ton’s angels have a human form, speak the 
English language, and their music was the 
music known to Milton; their armor is that 
of English knights, their artillery the mod- 
ern cannon. Thus, in the detail of his work, 
the greatest of all inventors invented noth- 
ing. He could change, he could magnify ; 
he could darken and illuminate, combine 
and put in action; he could inspire his an- 
gels with the great passion familiar to his 
own spirit; he could give them the theol- 
ogy and the skepticism which agitated his 
own intellect, and there invention ceased. 
His learning fills out the work coldly and 
heavily, the pedant and poet contending for 
mastery ; his detailed descriptions of things 
without action, leave the imagination dull 
and stagnant; but when he puts in motion 
the angelic hosts, we hear the clash of ar- 
mor, the sound of chariot-wheels, and the 
thunder of artillery—your bosoms burn with 
the ardor of the fight—and then the poet 
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seems to be a creator, or inventor, in the 
right sense. 

America has produced many authors who 
have excelled in the description of natural 
scenery. Every one is familiar with the 
exquisite delineations of Bryant and Long- 
fellow, in those beautiful and pathetic little 
poems, “The Water-fowl,” and the “ Loss 
of the Hesperus.” There are touches in 
these of natural description unsurpassed in 
their kind. Many of equal or superior 
beauty are quoted by the readers of Tenny- 
son; but these excellent poets do not de- 
scribe for the sake of describing ; they do 
not encroach upon the province of the land- 
scape painter; they speak only of what we 
have seen and are familiar with, and then 
give us the changes, dramatic motives and 
pathetic incidents, which the phenomena of 
nature occasion, attend, or suggest. They 
combine in their poems the two-fold genius 
of ode and elegy; the elegy describing 
and lamenting past scenes, the ode, interior 
passions of an instant. In all that they 
write there is motion and life, and therefore, 
we dare say, they are popular and admired. 


“I do not deny,” says Lessing, “to speech in 
general, the power of delineating a bodily whole, 
by means of its separate parts ; this it possesses, 
because its signs, although consecutive, are yet ar- 
bitrary. But I deny that this power is possessed 
by speech, considered as the mechanical means of 
poetry, because such verbal delineations of bodies 
would be deficient in that illusion on which poe- 
try mainly rests; and for this plain reason, that 
the entireness of the body being destroyed by the 
consecutive nature of the discourse, and an anal- 
ysis of the whole into its parts being thus effected, 
the ultimate reunion of those parts, in the imag- 
ination, must always be a work of very great diffi- 
culty, and in many cases would even be impossi- 
ble. Where, therefore, no illusive effect is required, 
where the understanding of the reader alone is ad- 
dressed, and where the only aim of the author is 
to convey distinct, and, as far as possible, complete 
ideas, those delineations of bodies which are ex- 
cluded from ‘try, properly so called, may with 
perfect propriety be introduced, and may be em- 
ployed with much advantage not only by the 
prose writer, but by the didactic poet, who is, in 
fact, no poet at all.” 


Lessing quotes instances from Virgil of 
purely didactic and descriptive poetry, which 
are nly a more agreeable paraphrase of 
prose, and exhibit skill in language, and a 
knowledge of husbandry, and nothing more. 


“Except in such cases as these, the detailed de- 





lineation of bodily objects —without the Homeric 
artifice of rendering co-existent parts actually con- 
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secutive, to which I have already alluded-—has 
always been regarded by the best critics as an 
uninteresting and trifling performance, for which 
little or no genius is required. When the poetaster 
feels himself at a loss, he sets to work, as Horace 
tells us, to delineate a grove, an altar, a rivulet 
meandering through pleasant meadows, a rapid 
stream, or perhaps a rainbow.” 

“When the judgment of Pope had become ma- 
tured by years and experience, he looked back, 
we are told, with great contempt on the pictorial 
essays of his youthful muse. He insisted that it 
was indispensable for any one who desired to ren- 
der himself really worthy of the name of a poet, 
to renounce as early as possible the taste for dry 
delineation ; and compared a merely descriptive 
poem to a feast composed of nothing but sauces.” 


Lessing recommends that the poet who 
has conceived a work in which a series of 
images are brought forward, with sentiments 
sparingly interwoven, should change his plan, 
and make his poem a series of sentiments 
with but a slight admixture of images. But, 
after all, the most perfect descriptive poem 
must consist of an indistinguishable mixture, 
a perfect blending of imagery and senti- 
ment. 

The eighteenth section of our author's 
work continues the subject. The practice 
of certain painters who have represented in 
one picture an entire story—as when Titian 
gives in one piece the entire story of the 
Prodigal Son; or as if Cole’s four pictures 
of the Course of Life had been blended into 
one piece—is condemned as an encroach- 
ment of the painter upon the territory of the 
poet, and serves to show that successions, not 
in time, but in space, are the proper sphere 
of the painter. Lessing argues an equal 
absurdity in those poetical descriptions which 
give scenes without motion from object to 
object. 

And yet there is a certain liberty allowed, 
both to the painter and the poet. The 
painter may unite two distinct moments in 
the posture of a figure. The artist may have 
the sense and the courage to force a rule of 
art, in order to attain a greater perfection of 
expression. The poet may dwell momenta- 
rily upon an object, suspending, for a certain 
time, the entire movement of his piece. The 
painter may sometimes represent a falling 
body with effect, as has been done by Ho- 
garth; but these are accidental to the main 
design, and rather heighten than impair the 
harmony of the whole. Thus, the figures 
on the right and left of a picture, may seem 
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portant figures are at rest. A forest scene 
may indicate the movement of a tempest so 
as to produce a perfect illusion, without vio- 
lating the unity and fied lights and shadows 
of the whole. There is a broad margin al- 
lowed in all arts for an apparent departure 
from their peculiar sehieiglan 

One of the most, brilliant chapters in this 
work is the critique on the two descriptions 
of a shield—the shield of Achilles, by Ho- 
mer, and the shield of A®neas, by Virgil. 


“ Homer,” says Lessing, “ has composed upwards 
of a hundred magnificent verses in describing every 
circumstance connected with the shield of Achilles 
—its form, the material of which it was composed, 
and the figures with which its immense surface was 
covered, so minutely, and so exactly, that modern 
sculptors have found no difficulty in executing imi- 
tations of it, corresponding in every particular. 
This wonderful example of poetic painting is exe- 
cuted by Homer without the least departure from 
the principle adhered to by him throughout his 
work, The shield is epically described—that is to 
say, created out of the rude iron and brass, by the 
hands of the poet. Its figures spring gradually 
and successively into view; the orb rises from an 
edge to its full splendor. Homer brings before our 
eyes not so much the shield itself, however, as the 
divine artist who is employed in making it. We 
cannot forbear noticing, at this opportunity, that of 
all descriptions in the ancient poets, those of 
mechanical and agricultural labor are the most 
interesting and exquisitely wrought. The idea 
of indignity or disgrace did not attach itself, in the 
sublime age of the epos, to mechanical labor. The 
stigma seems to be feudal, and is certainly the 
disgrace of our time. Thank God, we are ap 
oe a new age, when labor shall no longer 

a disgrace, but shall be dignified, as in heroic 
ages, by sages and poets, with the highest honors 
of humanity ; and in the day when toil is honored 
and men are free, when they have ceased to ‘love 
a lord,’ perhaps we shall have other heroes and 
poets, it may be, even greater than those of anti- 
quity—but not while we are cursed with a servile 
literature, and a more servile art. 

“We see the divine artist approach the anvil 
with his hammer and pincers, and when he has 
finished forging the plate out of the rough ore, we 
perceive the figures destined for their embellish- 
ment, rising one after another from the surface 
beneath the judicious strokes of hishammer. We 
never once lose sight of the workman, until his 
labor is completed, and then the amazement with 
which we regard his work is mingled with the 
confident faith of eye-witnesses to its execution.” 


Is not the above the finest piece of criti- 
cism that ever escaped a modern pen—the 
richest in suggestion, the most refined and 
discriminating, and with the greatest possi- 
ble breadth of appreciation? Certainly 
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prehensiveness ; and to have surpassed Lon- 
ginus is to have surpassed all critics, not 
even excepting the favorite Goethe, whose 
subtleties, entitled criticisms, show, indeed, 
wonderful observation, but fall short in com- 
prehensiveness, in the place of which they 
have often only mysteriousness. In the 
criticism of Lessing, the artist finds laid open 
for him, and clearly expressed, the rules by 
which he must work, if ever he succeed; 
rules derived not from speculation, but from 
a truly Baconian analysis (with an zsthetic 
guidance) of the greatest works that have 
been produced. 

Virgil’s description of the shield of Aineas 
is treated by Lessing with great severity, and 
apparently with great justice. Moral sim- 
plicity of intention is wanting in the work. 
It is made a vehicle of flattery. Virgil in- 
troduces us to a view of the god Vulcan 
busied with the Cyclops, and produces a few 
celebrated lines. He then leads us off into 
a different scene; Venus and Aineas appear 
together in conversation ; the shield is lean- 
ing against the trunk of an oak—it might 
have been any other tree, or a rock. The 
hero Aineas has already inspected, and ad- 
mired, and handled the arms in a very com- 
mon-place manner, which only excites the 
restless desire of the reader to get him out 
of the way, and handle them for one’s self. 
And then follows what Lessing pronounces 
to be a tame and tedious description, made 
by the poet, of the figures wrought upon 
the shield, while Venus and Aineas stand by, 
either whispering in a side scene, or with 
signs of great impatience, we may suppose, 
for the poet to have done with his tedious 
ciceronism and cease from making them 
ridiculous. “ Homer,” says Lessing, “ makes 
the god elaborate the decorations of the 
shield because he, the divine artist, with 
that high moral simplicity which character- 
izes true art, desires to produce a piece of 
workmanship worthy of his skill, Virgil, 
on the contrary, would lead us to imagine 
that the shield was executed for the sake of} 
the ornaments.” A degradation of the ar- 
mor itself, of the poet, and of the divine artist, 
Hephistos. 
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The twentieth section of the Laocoén, 
following out the principle already laid down 
by our author, prohibits the description of 
personal beauty by the poet, except in the 
most general terms. Homer tells us that 
Nireus was beautiful—that Achilles was 
still more so, and that the beauty of Helen 
was divine, “Nowhere do we find him en- 
tering into a circumstantial delineation of 
these examples of beauty; yet the beauty 
of Helen was the very pivot on which turns 
the entire fabric of the poem. How luxu- 
riantly would one of our modern poets have 
dwelt on its details.” These elaborate en- 
croachments upon the province of the painter 
create confusion, and confusion only, in the 
imagination. The painter or the statuary 
can alone give us the picture or the statue 
of a Helen. After quoting an example 
from the Italians of this kind of description, 
Lessing draws a distinction between admira- 
tion for an artist and admiration for his 
work. We may admire the artist for the 
knowledge he displays, and the beautiful 
materials he brings together; we may con- 
demn the work from its failure to produce a 
powerful and simple effect upon the imagin- 
ation. 

Beauty should be described in poetry by 
its effects alone, by the grace of its actions, 
and by the admiration and the ardor which 
it excites. 

The only remaining topic of general in- 
terest touched upon in the Laocodn, is the 
use of deformity as a subject in art. It is 
argued that deformity is not a fit subject for 
the painter or the statuary, but is very 
proper for the uses of poetry; to this, how- 
ever, there must be certain liberties permit- 
ted, since deformity may be used to set off 
beauty, even in painting ; and we know that 
in the department of humorous painting, 
deformity is employed with great effect. 
The examination of this part of the Lao- 
con requires a separate treatment; and 
with every acknowledgment of his great 
‘genius, we/here take our leave of the author 
with a protest and reservation against these 
conclusions of his twenty-fourth and twenty- 
fifth chapters. 


J.D. W. 
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AMERICAN DIPLOMACY WITH THE BARBARY POWERS. 


THEIR PIRACIES AND AGGRESSIONS. 


Srnce the conquest of Algiers by the 
French, the Barbary Powers have become 
wholly insignificant among the nations of 
the earth. They are virtually blotted from 
the roll of nations, and are hardly known 
except through history. A half century ago 
they held an important position, and if they 
did not command the respect of all Europe, 
they certainly made claims and enforced 
them as no other civilized or half-civilized 
nation would have dared to do. In their 
diplomatic relations they were peculiar— 
setting at defiance the law of nations recog- 
nized by the civilized world, and adopting 
as their rule of action the piratical code. 
They were generally known by the name of 
Corsair States—a name which they well 
earned by their piracies, cruelty and treach- 
ery. 

tt is not our purpose to give a particular 
description of these States. At the begin- 
ning of the present century, the popu- 
lation consisted of several distinct races of 
men, believers in the Mohammedan reli- 
gion, and acknowledging a partial connec- 
tion with the Turkish empire, though acting 
in a good degree independent of that gov- 
ernment. They had been Mohammedan 
for more than ten centuries, and for a 
long period were the terror of all Europe. 
They pushed their conquests into Spain, and 
remained the possessors and masters of a 
portion of that country for several hundred 
years, contending with the Christian, and | 
attempting to supplant his religion. It was | 








civilization have made imperative, and which 
may be regarded as comparatively humane. 
Both conducted like savages, and both dis- 
honored the religion they professed. No 
cruelties were too severe to inflict on the 
prisoners of either party. Christians were 
reduced to the most abject and cruel slavery, 
while on the other hand Mohammedans 
were compelled to suffer the severest tor- 
tures, and even death. But in this merciless 
warfare the Barbary States always had the 
advantage. They were well fitted for a pre- 
datory warfare. They found ample protec- 
tion both in their mode of life and the nat- 
ural position of their country. War was the 
means by which they lived, and though they 
were repulsed and their towns destroyed, yet 
they were never conquered. As soon as 
their enemies disappeared, they came forth 
from their hiding places, and were ready to 
plunder anew, and reduce their enemies to 
captivity. 

By this warfare a system of Christian 
slavery had grown up in the Barbary States, 
which to us seems almost incredible. 
Europeans were slaves to Africans, and 
drank to the dregs the bitter cup which 
such bondage imposed. What number of 
Christian slaves there were at any one time 
in those States we have now no information. 
In the beginning of the sixteenth century 
there were 30,000 employed in building the 
mole which connects Algiers with an island 
in its harbor; and at the destruction of Tunis 
in 1635, ten thousand were liberated by the 


not till the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella | army of Charles V. They were engaged in 


that the Moors were expelled from Spain 
for ever, and that Europe began to feel that 
Mohammedan power had extended to its 
utmost limits. 

It is not at all surprising that the constant 
warfare between the Christians and Moham- 
medans had created a feeling of hostility be- 
tween them, which neither a sense of justice | 
or humanity could control. At first it is 
probable that both parties were alike regard- | 
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the construction of all the public works, and 
performed the most severe as well as servile 
tasks. So grievous had it become that all 
Europe suffered. The Pope offered pardon 
to all who should undertake a deliverance to 
the captives, and immediate entrance into 
| paradise to all who fell in so laudable an 
"undertaking. The army of Charles V. con- 
sisted of 30,000 selected troops from Ger- 
many, Italy, and Spain, and in the destruc- 


less of those rules of war which modern’ tion of Tunis it apparently gained a most 
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decided victory. It however proved but 
temporary, and like a hundred other victo- 
ries over them, it proved to be but a mere 
chastisement, and for a short time only 
checked their insolence and rapacity. 

From that time to 1815 these people 
were almost constantly at war with one or 
more of the European nations. In 1655 
the English sent a large fleet into the Medi- 
terranean to avenge the honor of their flag, 
and to procure a deliverance of their prison- 
ers.’ The fleet first came before Tunis, and a 
demand was made for the restoration of the 
captives. The Bashaw was not at all intim- 
idated, and made no other reply than to re- 
quest the Admiral to look at his forts and 
to do his utmost. The challenge was ac- 
cepted. He entered his harbor, burned his 
ships, battered down his castle, took away 
the English prisoners, and then sailed out, 
of the harbor, leaving him to repent of his 
folly. 

The French next had their turn, and in 
1682 sent a fleet under Admiral Duquesne 
against Algiers. On this occasion it is said 
that bombs were first used on ships of war. 
So destructive did they prove that the Dey 
soon yielded, and restored the captives, and 
made ample indemnity. The Dey, after- 
wards learning the great expense of the ex- 
pedition, sent word to Louis XIV. that for 
one half of the sum he would have burned 
the whole city of Algiers. 

All these expeditions against those States, 
of which twenty others might be mentioned, 
originated in the same way, and had nearly 
the same termination. The recovery of 
property and the deliverance of captives 
was the great object of them all; and these 
being accomplished, a temporary peace 
would follow on the agreement of the in- 
jured party to pay an annual tribute. Un- 
til our Government finally resolved to resist 
this badge of servitude, it had always been 
considered a necessary part of every treaty 
with them, and it seemed to be the only way 
which could then be adopted to protect the 
subjects of the sovereigns of Europe from 
slavery and robbery. At least the European 
nations thought so, and universally adopted 
it. Though every port of the Barbary States 
might have been blockaded, and the power 
of the Corsairs humbled, yet through 
jealousy of each other, or from the base de- 
sire of gaining some undue advantage, they 
preferred the humiliating choice of paying 





tribute to these robbers. Never would these 
States make peace with all Europe at the 
same time. Peace with one was but the 
prelude of a war with another ; for said the 
Dey, “If I make peace with all the world, 
what shall I do with my corsairs? For 
want of other prizes they will take off my 
head. The Algerines are a company of 
rogues, and I am their captain.” 

During our colonial history our relations 
with these powers were formed by Great 
Britain, and our commerce in the Mediter- 
ranean, which at the time of the Revolution 
was considerable, was protected by the trib- 
ute which that government paid. During 
the Revolution we had no commerce in that 
quarter, and of course there was no oppor- 
tunity for aggression. No sooner was peace 
restored than our commerce revived, and our 
ships, bearing the new flag of stars and 
stripes, made their appearance in that sea. 
They went there too without any convoy or 
means of defence, and from a country that at 
the close of the war of Independence had not 
a single armed ship to protect its infant but 
growing commerce. The temptation was too 
great for Algerine honesty, and the country 
too remote and too much exhausted to in- 
spire fear. The flag had not yet borne thun- 
ders to the gates of the Dey’s palace, nor had 
his people learned the lesson which subse- 
quent sad experience taught them. Accord- 
ingly the Dey made a formal declaration of 
war against the United States in July, 1785, 
and immediately after two of our vessels, the 
schooner Maria, of Boston, and the ship 
Dauphin, of Philadelphia, were seized, and 
their crews, twenty-one in number, were car- 
ried as slaves to Algiers. The news of this 
outrage, as it well might, created great 
alarm in this country. The name of Alge- 
rine had become odious and synonymous 
with pirate. It was connected with every 
horrible tale of childhood, and was far more 
terrible in its associations than even the 
cruel tortures of the American savage. And 
what made it still more alarming was the 
fact that there were no means by which 
those citizens could be freed, or others pro- 
tected, but by the slow process of negotia- 
tion—negotiation too with a people that 
acknowledged no law but such as their own 
selfishness created, and were bound by no 
obligation but self-interest. 

This attack upon our commerce was not 
wholly unexpected. The importance and 
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necessity of preserving peace with these 
States had been duly considered by our Gov- 
ernment, and a special provision had been 
inserted in our treaty of alliance with France, 
by which the aid of that government was 
secured for this object ; and during the pre- 
vious year, John Adams, Benjamin Frank- 
lin, and Thomas Jefferson, then residing in 
Europe, had been fully authorized to nego- 
tiate treaties with these powers, and to send 
agents there fer this purpose. They did in 
fact send agents to Morocco, who succeeded 
in obtaining a treaty of quite a liberal charac- 
ter for that day. It provided that Christian 
slavery should be abolished, and that in case 
of war the prisoners of either party should be 
exchanged. It was concluded for the term 
of fifty years, and required neither tribute nor 
presents to maintain it. A change taking 
place soon after in the Government, it was 
thought prudent by Congress to have it con- 
firmed, and twenty thousand dollars were 
accordingly appropriated for presents to the 
chief officers. This treaty was generally 
well observed by the Moors, who were en- 
couraged in the performance of their duty 
by valuable presents from our Government. 
At nearly the sane time agents were sent 
to Algiers, not only for the purpose of nego- 
tiating a treaty, but to obtain the liberation 
of the twenty-one prisoners before men- 
tioned. They had now been in slavery 
about a year, and this was the first act of the 
Government to obtain their liberation. Their 
first efforts were made to procure a release 
for the prisoners. They however soon found 
that the only mode of approaching the Dey 
was through an offer to pay a ransom in 
money for the prisoners, and it soon became 
a mere matter of dollars and cents whether 
a people which had successfully maintained 
its independence against the most powerful 
nation in the world should permit twenty- 
one of its citizens to wear the chains of 
slavery in Algiers. The Dey knew with 
whom he was negotiating. He knew that 
there was no American navy, for at that 
time Old Ironsides had not been built, and 
the names of Bainbridge, Decatur, and 
Preble had not been placed on the roll of 
naval heroes. He knew too that there was 
a rich American commerce, and that since 
he had made peace with most of Europe, 
this would afford prizes for his corsairs. He 
however could not refuse to set a price on 
his prisoners. He could ask a larger sum, 
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but he had too much respect for the opinion 
of the world to make the Americans an ex- 
ception to his general rule, and to entirely 
refuse a ransom. With most of the 
European nations a fixed and annual tribute 
was paid by the Government for the protec- 
tion of its citizens. France then paid an 
annual tribute of one hundred thousand 
dollars, and Great Britain, the boasted mis- 
tress of the seas, paid three hundred thou- 
sand dollars, besides a large amount in the 
distribution of presents every ten years; and 
even these large sums did not always afford 
protection, for during this very year several 
French captives were redeemed for five hun- 
dred dollars each. 

The price which the Dey demanded for 
the American prisoners, shows with what 
views he regarded our countrymen. The 
captives consisted of three captains, two 
mates, two passengers, and fourteen sea- 
men. The price for each captain twas six 
thousand dollars; for the mates and pas- 
sengers four thousand each; and for the 
seamen fourteen hundred dollars each; and 
to this was to be added the custom house 
duty of eleven per cent., making ‘in all 
sixty thousand dollars, or upon an average 
twenty-eight hundred dollars each, while 
the agents were authorized to pay only 
two hundred dollars. 

Under these circumstances, they found 
their undertaking hopeless, and accordingly 
abandoned all idea of redeeming the prison- 
ers by a ransom. 

After this, four years passed without the 
adoption of any open measures for the de- 
liverance of the captives. Our Government 
seemed inclined to abandon direct negotia- 
tion, and to adopt a course of policy that at 
the present time does not seem to do it 
much credit. There is certainly some plau- 
sibility in the arguments in support of this 
course of proceeding. It was said that if so 
large a sum was paid for the ransom of 
these prisoners, it would only tend to hold 
out still stronger inducements to these 
pirates to prey upon our commerce and make 
slaves of our citizens, and that our only 
security was in convincing them that we were 
poor, and unable to pay any ransom what- 
ever. It seems to us however that nothing 
could justify our Government in this policy 
but extreme necessity. It must be confessed 


that this was one of, if not the most trying, 
periods of our history. The States had not 
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then adopted our present Constitution, but 
lived under the old Confederation, which in 
its latter days was but a little more than the 
shadow of a government. Its treasury was 
empty, its credit gone, and a very general 
apprehension existed that its dissolution was 
near at hand. But still, could the whole 
people of the country have been awakened 
to the unhappy condition of their fellow-men, 
wasting away their lives in servitude, and 
dying in a foreign land, there would have 
been found means for their deliverance ; and 
how much more creditable and humane it 
would have been to have paid that or any 
other sum, and trusted in the providence of 
God, that for the future the oppressor’s hand 
should be stayed. 

We have said that the Government took 
no open measures for the deliverance of the 
prisoners during these four years. It did 
not however wholly forget them. The cries, 
complaints and petitions of their friends would 
not permit it. It abandoned all hope of open 
negotiation. Through the agency of Mr. 
Jefferson, a religious association was secretly 
employed to obtain their release. This 
association was called Brothers of Redemp- 
tion, or the Mathurin Fathers. This asso- 
ciation was established as early as the 
twelfth century, and its chief object was 
the redemption of Christian captives in the 
Barbary States, and it had an officer constant- 
ly at Algiers for that purpose. How much 
our Government authorized the Mathurin 
General to pay we have no means of in- 
formation. It however appears that extra- 
ordinary efforts were made to get the sum 
as small as possible. It was even thought 
necessary to use some deception in order 
to accomplish this object. One of our con- 
suls abroad at that time says: “ In order to 
destroy every expectation of a redemption 
by the United States, the bills of the 
Spanish Consul at Algiers, who had made 
the kind advances for the sustenance of our 
captives, were not answered. On the contra- 
ry, a hint was given that the advances had 
better be discontinued, as it was not known 
that they would be reimbursed. It was neces- 
sary to go further, and to suffer the captives 
for a while to believe that no attention was 

aid to them, and that no notice was taken 
of their letters. It would have been unsafe 
to trust them with a secret which might 
for ever prevent their redemption, by raising 
the demands of the captors to sums which 





a due regard for our seamen still in freedom 
forbid us to give.” 

While these cautious and dilatory nego- 
tiations were going on, the revolution in 
France broke out, and among its rash results 
was the suppression of the Brothers of Re- 
demption, and the confiscation of their entire 
property, so that from them neither the 
captives nor the country could expect further 
aid. 

Six years had now passed, and the cap- 
tives found no relief. They occasionally 
wrote their friends at home, and even sent 
a petition to Congress imploring aid. Dur- 
ing this period six of the twenty-one had 
died. At home the old confederation had 
passed away, and a new government had been 
adopted by the people for their common 
safety, and to provide for their common 
defence. It now seemed impossible to long- 
er turn a deaf ear to the cries of the en- 
slaved. Accordingly in February, 1791, the 
Senate of the United States authorized, by 
resolution, the President to take such meas- 
ures as he thought expedient to procure the re- 
demption of the American citizens in Algiers, 
provided the expense of the same should 
not exceed forty thousand dollars, 

In reply to this resolution, General Wash- 
ington expressed his willingness and anxious 
desire to concur with the Senate in all rea- 
sonable and proper measures to accomplish 
said object. 

Soon after the passage of this resolution, 
a letter was received by Congress from Cap- 
tain O’Brien, dated Algiers, Feb. 28, 1791. 
He was the master of the ship Dauphin, 
and appears to have been a man of great 
intelligence and energy of character. He 
was regarded by the captives as their leading 
man during their sojourn at Algiers. His 
letter gives a pretty full account of their con- 
dition. He says: “ It affords the Americans in 
captivity some consolation to hear that His 
Excellency the President has drawn the 
attention of Congress to Barbary affairs, and 
to consider the decrease of American com- 
merce to the Mediterranean. I take the lib- 
erty to observe that there is no doing any 
business in this country of importance, 
without first palming the ministry; and by 
taking this proper channel, that there is no 
great difficulty to carry any point. At present 
there are but seven hundred Christian slaves 
in Algiers, and as the captives are much 
wanted to do the public work, the Regency 
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does not seem inclined to permit slaves to 
be redeemed on any terms; for without 
slaves these people could not well fit out 
their cruisers. 

“In 1786 there were three thousand 
Christian slaves in Algiers; butthe Spaniards, 
Neapolitans and other nations redeeming 
their people, and the pest, that great storm 
of mortality, which happened in this city in 
1787 and 1788, which carried off nine 
hundred Christian captives, among which 
number were six Americans. Our redemp- 
tion is but trifling higher than the terms on 
which the Spaniards and other nations 
redeemed, and since those redemptions and 
the pest, the price of slaves is constantly 
rising. 

“The lads, who are pages to the Dey, 
were solicited to turn Mohammedans, but 
they would not, which makes their price 
more exorbitant. 

“Tt has cost Spain full four and a half mil- 
lions of dollars to make their peace and _re- 
deem their people—notwithstanding Spain 
acted something wisely not to be the dupe of 
all the commercial nations of Europe. 

“It is my opinion that the United States 
may obtain a peace with the Regency for 
fifty or sixty thousand pounds sterling, all 
expenses included, that is, if the affair is 
well managed, and with Tunis for fifteen 
thousand pounds sterling. 

“The present time is favorable to America 
to try for peace; and I further take the lib- 
erty to observe that those nations, the Dutch, 
Danes, Swedes, and Venetians, that pay a 
tribute annually, that their peace is on a 
more solid and lasting basis than those 
nations that give large sums for making the 
peace, and not to be tributary; for it is the 
annual sum that these nations pay, which 
is the bait that secures their peace, and not 
any sentiment of national honor or regard 
to treaties, but for their own interest in being 
supplied with naval and military stores.” 

He concludes his letter by saying: “ We 
hope you will consider what our sufferings 
must have been in this country during that 
trying period of nearly six years’ captivity ; 
but we hope you will give such powers to 
your representatives as to finally extricate 
your fourteen unfortunate subjects from 
their present state of bondage and adversity.” 

Just previous to the date of this letter, 
one of the captives, Charles Covell, was 
redeemed by his friends for $1,700. 
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Congress had passed resolutions, and a 
whole year had passed, yet nothing effee- 
tual was done. President Washington 
proposed to the Senate to conclude a treaty 
with Algiers, allowing forty thousand dol- 
lars asa ransom: twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars to be given to the Dey on the signature 
of the treaty, and twenty-five thousand dollars 
as an annual present or tribute. John Paul 
Jones was appointed the commissioner to 
negotiate the peace. This measure was kept 
secret, and of so confidential a character 
that all the papers were in the hand- 
writing of Mr. Jefferson, then Secretary of 
State. Jones having soon after died in 
London, Mr. Barclay was appointed his 
successor ; but he did not live to execute 
his commission, and in consequence another 
delay necessarily took place. In the mean- 
time the Algerines having made peace with 
Portugal, and the protection which that war 
and her ships partially afforded having been 
withdrawn, our commerce became more ex- 
posed than ever; and ata single cruise of 
the Algerine corsairs in November, 1793, ten 
more of our vessels were seized, and their 
crews, one hundred and five in number, 
were carried captives to Algiers. 

It was fortunate for those who had already 
been in bondage eight years, that the num- 
ber of American prisoners had been so 
much increased, for it aroused the country 
to a sense of its duty. The prisoners imme- 
diately addressed a petition to Congress, 
dated Dec. 29, 1793, in which they say: 
“ Your humble petitioners had the misfortune 
to be captured by the corsairs of the Regency 
in November last, while we were navigat- 
ing vessels belonging to the United States, 
and are at present in this city of bondage, 
employed daily in the most laborious work 
without respect to persons; and your peti- 
tioners are informed that the plague, that 
fatal and tremendous disorder, is raging 
in the country adjacent; and as your unfor- 
tunate petitioners are confined to the slave 
prisons with six hundred captives of other 
nations, that from their situation the wis- 
dom of the United States will consider what 
must be the fatal effects of the plague 
spreading amongst the captives.” 

About this time Congress seemed dis- 
posed to adopt new measures of negotiation 
with Algiers. They sent their agents as 
before to treat amicably, if they could, but 
at the same time there was a determination 
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to adopt measures of force. The country 
began to perceive that a commerce without 
a navy could not exist, or be carried to any 
great extent. Accordingly, on the 2d of Jan- 
uary, 1794, the House of Representatives 
resolved, “that a naval force adequate to the 
protection of the commerce of the United 
States against the Algerine corsairs ought 
to be provided ;” and during the same year 
the President was authorized to cause six 
frigates to be built, and ten smaller vessels 
to be equipped as galleys. Only three of 
these frigates were built, viz., the Constitu- 
tion, the United States, and. the Constella- 
tion ; for peace having been soon after con- 
cluded, it was thought unnecessary to carry 
into full effect the original design. Enough 
however had been done to lay a foundation 
for our navy ; and to the insolence of Algiers 
we owe this mght arm of our national 
strength, and to their subsequent treachery 
we owe the first opportunity of testing the 
strength of those ships, and the skill, brav- 
ery, and gallantry of their commanders. It 


seemed to be but a just retribution, that the 
people whose crimes brought our navy into 
existence should feel the first proof of its 
strength, and that on the very spot from 


which armed corsairs went forth to plunder 
American commerce, an American fleet 
with a voice of thunder should have dic- 
tated to the Dey the terms on which he 
could save his capital, and even his own 
palace, from destruction. 

The treaty which we made with Algiers 
was of a truly humiliating character; but 
inasmuch as it restored all the captives to 
their homes, and gave the country peace, it 
was a source of joy and congratulation. It 
cost the nation more than a million of dol- 
lars, besides the payment of an annual trib- 
ute in naval stores of twenty-one thousand 
dollars. Yet with all its cost, it was never 
a matter of regret, for it restored a valuable 
commerce for our country to the Mediterra- 
nean. This tribute was paid for seventeen 
years, and it would have been paid many 
years more, had not the Dey in an unfor- 
tunate hour, for the purpose of obtaining 
better terms, the second time declared war 
against the United States. This war, as we 
shall see, not only cost him this tribute, but 
was the first in that series of events which 
led not only to his own humiliation, but to 
the conquest of his country. 

At about the same time Tripoli began to 
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assume a warlike attitude. By the treaty 
of 1796 there was no provision for the pay- 
ment of tribute, but so interwoven was this 
system with those people that it was found 
impossible to keep them at peace without a 
constant tender of presents. In 1797, the 
presents which our Government made to this 
power cost twelve thousand dollars, and 


about double the amount was given the fol- 


lowing year. “All nations pay me,” said 
the Bashaw, “so must the Americans. Let 
them give me a stipulated sum, and I will be 
reasonable as to the amount.” He further 
complained that our Government had been 
more generous to Algiers than to him, and 
in order to avenge so grievous a wrong, he 
made a formal declaration of war. 

This war continued for three years, and 
was distinguished not only by the remarka- 
ble expedition of Eaton, but by several na- 
val exploits highly honorable to our infant 
navy, and to the gallantry and courage of 
its youthful officers. At the. treaty of 
peace, our Government again consented to 
the payment of tribute. It was perhaps 
wise at that time to do so. It was not then 
regarded as a badge of humiliation, And 
we were not then prepared to take the high 
ground, which the justice of our cause 
seemed to demand. Our Government had 
as much as it could do to protect: our com- 
merce in other quarters. The great ques- 
tions as to the rights of neutrals, which 
grew out of the wars of Europe, had already 
begun to agitate the commercial world, and 
many an American ship had been seized 
by the belligerents, and held as a hostage 
to insure a fair settlement. 

After this, our country remained at peace 
with all the Barbary powers till 1812. 
Each of them received an annual tribute, 
and a generous supply of naval stores. Our 
commerce, though subject to great embar- 
rassments, had been much increased in the 
Mediterranean, and, so far as related to the 
Barbary States, was enjoying perfect secu- 
rity. 

But our war with Great Britain in 1812 
brought about a new condition of things. 
It became difficult for our Government to 
supply the naval stores, which by treaty we 
were bound to feiniah, on account of the 
great danger from British cruisers then 
guarding and shutting us out of the Medi- 
terranean. Our Government offered to pay 
the value of the naval stores in money, but 
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this was refused, for the simple reason that 
the naval stores had been usually appraised 
for about half their value. They however 
did not come, and as a consequence the 
Dey of Algiers declared war a second time 
against the United States. 

This declaration, was of but little conse- 
quence to us. We were then at war with 
Great Britain, and had no commerce within 
the- reach. of the Algerine corsairs. Our 
Government did not regard it as of suffi- 
cient importance to even recognize them as 
enemies. The only notice taken was to 
stop the tribute and to treat them with en- 
tire neglect. But the day of retribution 
was at hand. At the close of the war with 
Great Britain in 1815, we had a powerful 
navy, Which that war had created, and 
which had then become the pride of the 
country. There was a universal desire 
through the country that Algiers should be 
made to feel its power. Accordingly Con- 
gress directed a fieet, under the command 
of the gallant. Decatur, to be sent to the 
Mediterranean. It arrived off Algiers early 
in June, 1815, and without delay appeared 
before the city, prepared to use such argu- 


ments as would carry conviction, if not fear, 
to the mind of the Dey. 
To him and his people the appearance of 


such a fleet was wholly unexpected. It 
was the first indication of resistance—and a 
pretty formidable one too. A communica- 
tion was sent to the Dey, informing him 
that commissioners on board were ready to 
negotiate a peace on terms of perfect equal- 
ity, and without the payment of any tribute 
whatever, and at the same time demanding 
an immediate answer. There was no alter- 
native for the Dey. In case of refusal, the 
destruction of the city was certain. He 
accordingly agreed to negotiate on the 
trems proposed, and in fact to abandon all 
the peculiar claims which that Government 
had so long and invariably made. A treaty 


was then concluded, which was subsequently 


ratified by our Government, and conse- 
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quently the war was brought to a close. 
Afterwards some dispute arose between the 
Dey and our Government as to the con- 
struction of the treaty, and the Dey wrote a 
letter to the President of the United States, 
setting forth his views. To this the Presi- 
dent made no reply; and the new difficul- 
ties, which the Dey was called to meet in 
the following year, caused him to abandon 
his claims, and to leave the treaty with the 
construction which our Government gave it. 

This was the last controversy which our 
Government had with the Barbary States. 
The attack of the allied squadron under 
Lord Exmouth, in 1816, nearly destroyed 
their power, and made them afterwards 
comparatively harmless. They no longer 
made themselves the aggressors upon the 
commeree of the world, but submitted qui- 
etly to the fate which seemed even then to 
await them. After the abolition of Chris- 
tian slavery and the system of paying tribute, 
they ceased to be formidable, and seemed to 
have lost the whole power which they had 
so constantly and cruelly exercised for cen- 
turies: While tribute was paid, they had 
the means of makings war upon Christian 
nations; and while prisoners were ran- 
somed at high prices, there was no want 
of inducements to make them. The whole 
system, as it existed prior to 1815, was noth- 
ing more or less than a system of piracy, 
sanctioned by the silent assent, if not by pos- 
itive agreement of every nation of Christen- 
dom. 

Our Government had the honor of taking 
the lead in, this reform, and made the first 
decisive movement in support of it. It was 
a reform, demanded by the advancing civili- 
zation of the nineteenth century; and the 
readiness with which all the European na- 
tions discarded the old system shows with 
wliat abhorrence they in fact regarded it. 
Its long continuance may be ascribed to 
their jealousy of each other, and their con- 
stant attempts to use it for the purpose of 
gaining some commercial advantage. 



































































































































































































































































Wirn no poet of the nineteenth century 
do we feel ourselves more familiarly ac- 
quainted than with Leigh Hunt; and that, 
without reading so much as half of all that 
he has written, or receiving, even from what 
we have read, ‘a pleasure the highest or 
most enduring. But there is something in 
the name, so frequently mentioned among 
his literary associates, and more in his own 
once frequent and friendly greetings. In 
short, his free conversational style affects us 
like the cordial countenance of a person whom 
meeting for the first time, we forget, after 
half an hour’s chit-chat, that we have not 
known him all our lives. No one hears 


the name of Leigh Hunt without a smile of 


recognition ; and an allusion to his “ Feast 
of the Poets” is sure to call up the recollec- 
tion of some favorite couplet. With men | 
of genius, his contemporaries, Byron, Words- 
worth, Coleridge and Moore, though we have 
held (as who has not ?) delighted intercourse, 
there is no such familiar recognition. To 
speak of Hunt as a poet among these may 
be deemed irregular, the critics having 
ranked him long since with the minors. 
His poetry, indeed, is not of that noble 
stamp which elevates while it charms, and 
hallows every object that it touches; but 
trifling and even coxcombical as he frequently 
becomes, there is a cheerful humanity about 
him, a bright, playful: wit, which bears us 
forward as it were with a sympathetic in- 
fluence, catching refinements from his deli- 
eate fancies, growing merry with his mirth, 
and witty with his bon mots ; and we leave 
him at last in a mood as genial and ani- 
mated as after a game of romps with chil- 
dren in the hay fields. 

The secret. of Hunt’s power lies in the 
ultra-sympathetic sensibility which he learn- 
ed of his mother, and the natural cheerful- 
ness which he inherited from his father, 
assisted by his education at Christ’s Hospital, 
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where a fellow-feeling unites the community 
as with one heart. Of this school, judging 
from Charles Lamb’s description of it, the pe- 
culiar tendency is favorable to the expansion 
of the best feelings, and superinduces two 
most important elements of poetry—rever- 
ence and love. Hunt's muse has no vagaries, 
but is always cheerful and compliant. He 
delays not, like Coleridge, for the storm or 
other cause to swell the current of his verse, 
nor does it ever become, like his, the mighty 
river rolling onward to the ocean and reflect- 
ing the broad heavens. Hunt’s genius is 
not the “ giant element ” like Byron’ 8, leap- 
ing “the he: idlong height,” and ‘shaking the 
abyss. Neither does he, like Wordsworth, 
brood over his subject to the exclusion of 
what suggested it, concentrating within him- 
self the strong poetic power till a fitting oc- 
casion to give out its fertilizing streams. 
His fancies spring up in jets continu: ally, 
clear and distinct, and sprinkling with their 
dropping freshness whatever they can reach. 
Of all that he touches, we realize the pres- 
ence; and he throws over it a descriptive 
elegance and gr: ace, causing it to “glisten 
with livelier ray,” just as he converted his 
English prison into a bower of roses be- 
neath Italian skie s,—literally covering its 
bars with flowers, and singing amidst them 
like .a bird. His descriptions are always 
graphic, and in those of rural scenery he 
verifies his own couplet : 

“ And when you listen you may hear a coil 

Of bubbling springs about the grassier soil.” 


It was chiefly as a critic and free-spoken 
politician that, in England, Hunt became 
remarkable. He was the first who took an 
independent stand in theatrical criticism, 
and among the boldest of those who in the 
closing reign of George IIT. dared openly 
to condemn the course adopted by the 
Prince Regent. The criticisms created him 
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a host of enemies, for which he was com- 
pensated by the acquisition of as many 
friends; the political articles condemned | 
him to a two years’ imprisonment. He | 


comes before us now, in the decline of his | 


eventful life, with a claim upon our kindest 
reciprocities which we heartily acknowledge. 


Somebody has said that “ literary men talk 


less than they did.” We are happy to see 
that our old friend has lost none of his 


pleasant garrulity, and we gladly welcome | 


him to his old place at our fireside to call 
up the reminiscences of “auld lang syne.” 
We wish he did not make so many excuses 
for presenting his autobiography. 
does not sit naturally at all upon Leigh Hunt. 
This hesitation is not genuine : these apolo- 
gies, and this long account of whys and where- 
fores, must have been supe rinduced by some 


pretty severe critical thrusts at that habit of 


talking to the reader in his own person, and 
comparing notes with him by implication on 
allsorts of personal subjects, io which he freely 


acknowledges he has all his lifetime accus- | 


tomed himself. His own sincerity naturally 


made him confident in that of others, and 
such good faith in an author rarely fails to 


insure the accordance of the reader. Hunt 
knows this, and no sooner gets clear of his 
preface, than he falls back into his own un- 
affected and sprightly freedom, and more- 


» . . ° | 
over—for we must say it—into his own old | 


egotistical habit. 
The Autobiography, as it now appears, 
a revision, but includes some letters never 


before published, and several articles which | 


have only appeared in the Hraminer, and 
are new to most readers. The whole work, 


indeed, the author thinks, may be new to | 
. . ? . | 
the present reading generation, and interest- | 


ing, inasmuch as times haye altered, and 
writers are willingly heard now who would 
not have been listened to thirty or forty years 
ago. This is likely to be especially” true 
in his case, whose matured judgment has 
dictated the acknowledgment of former 
errors of opinion, and who, while with frank- | 
ness he states the origin of those opinions | 
and their change, illustrates them with racy 


anecdotes both of himself and the literati of 


his day, with most of whom he was on terms 
of intimacy, or in some way connected. 
When an author c: andidly acknowledges | 
vanity and other faults, and ‘the mistakes in 
his life consequent thereon, we lose all 
heart to upbraid him; we are willing to 


Diffidence | 
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| hes a him talk a great deal about himself 
| for the sake of the lesson of his experience, 
| provide d he does it in good faith : provide .d 
we are not obliged to swallow the whole, we 
ean even relish a dish of egotism, prepared 
| with the seasoning of such rich and spicy 
| condiments, 

Brought by his position, as editor of the 
| Examiner, to take an active part in the 
public events of the period, Hunt was ac- 
customed to see men in their public rela- 
| tions with society, and to take an enlarg<d 
|view of its operations. Thus his volume, 
| predicated upon long and wide experience, 
affords, in the matter of the very errors it 
| unfolds, subject for reflection as well as en- 
| tertainment, and we shall offer our readers 
no apology for the large extracts we intend 
presenting to them. 

| Upon the biography proper, as having 
| been already before the public, we shall en- 
large but slightly. 

The family of Hunt laid no claim to high 
ancestral honors. Our author takes the 
| main stock to have been mercantile, and is 
| even of opinion that Hunt is quite a plebeian 
‘name, His father, the son of a clergyman 
|in Barbadoes, was educated in Philadelphia, 
and practised law there up to the time of 
|the Revolution, when, by his Tory princi- 
| ples and loyalist pamphlets and speeches, he 
drew upon himself the popular odium, and 
| found it expedient to withdraw as secretly 


is |and speedily as possible from his country. 


| His wife, following nearly three years later, 
found her husband transferred from the 
|bar to the pulpit, where his fine voice, 
|agreeable declamation, and handsome -per- 
son, together with his charity sermons, 
(against which, to the good man’s as- 
| tonishment, Bishop Lowth remonstrated,) 
acquired for him a great popularity. His 
|sermons being chiefly remarkable for ele- 
'gance of diction and graceful morality, 
| the delivery was their principal charm, “I 
| remember,” says his son, “ when he came 
| to that part of the Lit: any where the reader 
| prays for his deliverance ‘in the hour of 
death and at the day of judgment, he used 
| to make a pause after the word ‘death,’ and 
| drop his voice on the rest of the sentence. 
The effect was striking ; but repetition must 
| have hurt it. Iam afraid it was a little the- 
| atrical.” The Reyerend Mr. Hunt seems to 
have delighted over much in the pleasares 
of the table, and, with all his ;opularity, 
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found it difficult to make his way in the 
Church, more especially as, being of a specu- 
lative turn, he had taken up some modifica- 
tion of church opinions. Through the in- 
fluence of “ Pope and Swift’s Duke of 
Chandos,” in whose family he had become 
a private tutor, and also through that of 
Sir Benjamin West, “ who enjoyed the King’s 
confidence in no ordinary degree,” Mr. Hunt 
obtained a pension of one hundred pounds 
a year, which however he was obliged to 
mortgage, and he continued for several years 
in a condition of great pecuniary embarrass- 
ment. “He grew deeply acquainted with 
prisons, and began to lose his graces and 
his good name.” Nevertheless he left no 
poor inheritance to his children in his ani- 
mal spirits, and independent mode of think- 
ing. Many years before his death he re- 
laxed so far in his religious tenets as to be- 
come a Universalist. He had the art of 


making his home comfortable, and settling | 


himself to the most tranquil pleasures. 


“We thus struggled on between quiet and dis- 
turbance, between placid readings and frightful 
knocks at the door, and sickness, and calamity, 
and hopes, which hardly ever forsook us. So 


sanguine was my father in his intentions to the | 
last, and so accustomed had my mother been to | jigs Charles Lamb; in Highgate church-yard, 
try to believe in him, and to persuade herself she | pi 


did, that not long before she died he made the 
most solemn promises of amendment, which b 
chance I could not help overhearing, and which 
she received with a tenderness and a tone of joy, 
the remembrance of which brings the tears into 
my eyes. My father had one taste well suited to 
his profession. He was very fond of sermons, 
which he was rarely tired of reading or my 
mother of hearing. 

“it is a pity my father had been so spoilt a 
child, and had strayed so much out of his sphere ; 
for he could be contented with little. He was one 
of the last of the gentry who retained the old 
fashion of smoking. He indulged in it every night 
before he went to bed, which he did at an early 
hour; and ii was pleasant to see him sit, in his 
tranquil and gentlemanly manner, and relate anec- 
dotes of ‘My Lord North, and the Rockingham 
administration, interspersed with those mild puffs 
and urbane resumptions of the pipe.” 


With the discursive talent of his father, 
Hunt inherited the kindness and candor of 
his mother’s nature. She was an Ameri- 
can, and her son bore in his personal ap- 
pearance the proof of his American descent. 
“The late Mr. West,” he says, “told me 
that if he had met myself or any of my bro- 
thers in the streets, he should have pro- 
nounced, without knowing us, that we were 
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Americans. A likeness has been discovered 
between us and some of the Indians in his 
pictures.” Hunt describes his mother as 


“A gentle wife, 
A poor, a pensive, yet a happy one, 
Stealing, when daylight’s common tasks are done, 
An hour for mother’s work ; and singing low, 
While her tired husband and her children sleep.” 


The fatigue of the téred husband probably 
arose from reading and smoking. Mrs. 
Hunt was a Universalist and almost a Re- 
publican ; somewhat intolerant, but only in 
theory, her charity always running before 
her faith. She was fond of poetry, and en- 
couraged her son’s perseverance and vanity 
by treasuring up his verses and showing 
them to his friends. 

Leigh Hunt was born in 1784, at South- 
gate, a village lying on a road running 
from Edmonton, through Enfield Chase, 
into Hertfordshire, which he shows to be 
classical ground, and associated with the 
best days of English genius, both old and 
new. 


“Edmonton is the birth-place of Marlowe, the 
father of our drama, and of my friend Horne, his 
congenial celebrator. In Edmonton church-yard 


Coleridge : and in Hampstead have resided Shel- 
ley and Keats, to say nothing of Akenside before 
them, and of Steele and Arbuthnot before Aken- 
side.” 

One of the earliest sketches in Mr. Hunt’s 
book is that of his father’s friend the Rev. 
W. M. Trinder, who was also, as the title 
page of a volume of sermons declares, 
LL.B. and M.D. How the doctor combined 
in his person the three professions of law, 
physic and divinity we are not informed, 
but Hunt suggestively signifies that the 
triplicity might have arisen from a philan- 
thropic disposition, and that law and medi- 
cine were added to the paramount profession 
of divinity for the same reason that Shelley 
was led to walk the hospitals,—for the pur- 
pose of doing good among the poor. One of 
Trinder’s sermons, “ On Cruelty,” condemns 
the gentle eraft of anglers, which gives oc- 
easion to our autobiographer to enlarge very 
agreeably and sensibly upon that subject. 
Though many brave and good men have 
been anglers, he thinks their goodness would 
have been more complete, and their bravery 
of a more generous sort, had they abstained 
from procuring themselves pleasure at the 
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expense of a needless infliction. 


Jews—then, not to roast hereties—then, 
not to bait bears and bulls—then, not to 
fight cocks; all which evidences of manhood 
came gradually to be looked upon as ho 
evidences at all. He has not found anglers 
or sportsmen in general braver than others, 
but on the contrary, that they make a great 
fuss if they hurt their fingers, while all their 
reasoning in favor of the amusement is dis- 
ingenuous and selfish. 


“As to old Izaak Walton, who is put forward as 
a substitute for argument on this question, and 
whose sole merits consisted in his having a taste 
for nature and his being a respectable citizen, the 


trumping him up into an authority and a kind of | 


saint is a burlesque. He was a writer of conven- 
tionalities ; who having comfortably feathered his 


world to come, concluded he had nothing more to 


do than to amuse himself by putting worms on a | 


hook and fish into his stomach, and so go to heaven; 
chuckling and singing psalms. There would be 
something in such a man and in his book offen- 
sive toa real piety, if that piety did not regard 
whatever has happened in the world, great and 
small, with an eye that makes the best of what is 
perplexing, and trusts to eventual good out of the 
worst. Walton was not the hearty and thorough 
advocate of nature he is supposed to have been. 
There would have been something to say for him 
on that score, had he looked upon the sum of evil 
as a thing not to be diminished. But he shared 


the opinions of the most commonplace believers | 
in sin and trouble, and only congratulated himself | 


on being exempt from their consequences. The 
overweening old man found himself comfortably 
off somehow; and it is good that he did. It isa 
comfort to all of us, wise or foolish. But to rever- 
ence him is a jest. You might as well make a 
god of an otter. Mr. Wordsworth, because of the 
servitor manners of Walton and his biographies of 


divines, (all anglers,) wrote an idle line about his | 


*meekness’ and his ‘heavenly memory.” When 
this is quoted by the gentle brethren, it will be as 
well if they add to it another passage from the 
same poet, which returns to the only point at issue, 
and upsets the old gentleman altogether. Mr. 
Wordsworth’s admonition fo us is, 


‘ Never to link our passion, or our pride, 
With suffering to the meanest thing that lives.’ ”’ 


Leigh Hunt was naturally sensitive to 
impressions of awe and fear. In his child- 
hood he was frightened with ghastly pictures 
in story books, and particularly of one called 
the Mantichora, with the head of a man and 
the body of a beast; “the same animal 
which figures in Pliny, and which the an- 
cients called Martichora.” It was fortunate 
for him that the cheerful views he had 


It was | received upon the subject of religion, and 
. ! . . 
formerly thought effeminate not to hunt | his own cheerful temperament in general, 
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were a check upon the bad effect of all this. 
We learn from Lamb, who suffered equally 
under nervous terrors, that Hunt took warn- 


ing from his early experience, and was 
‘careful to exclude from his own children 


every taint of superstition. Yet, “It is not,” 
says Elia, “books, nor pictures, nor stories 
of foolish servants which create terrors in 
children. These can, at most, but give them 
a direction. Dear little T. H., (Thornton 
Hunt,) who was never allowed to hear of 


goblin or apparition, or scarcely to be told 
of bad men, or to read or hear any distress- 
ing story, finds all this world of fear, from 


which he has been so rigidly excluded, ab 
extra, in his own ‘thick coming fancies ;’ 


}and from his little midnight pillow, this 
nest, as he thought, both in this world and in the | ; 2 mi eae Se 


nurse-child of optimism will start at shapes, 
unborrowed of tradition, in sweats to which 
the reveries of the cell-damned murderer 
are tranquillity.” 
| This is so poetical a theory that we are loath 
| to combat it; but it must be said that com- 
/mon observation is opposed to it. No doubt 
|the “chimeras dire” which pervade the 
| brain of superstition are there before they 
indicate themselves, but they are there only 
through some yet earlier and unsuspected 
| impression, received silently—unconsciously 
perhaps, and brought into action through 
association. The very mistakes which a child 
makes in the meaning of a word may be 
| sufficient to plant the seeds of terror. A 
| picture may indicate a mystery, and even so 
much cultivation of the imagination as is 
necessary to sympathy, or to render refined 
language intelligible, may, by the merest 
accident, result in a superstitious enthusiasm. 
Who can say what subtle. agencies, im- 
possible for the most watchful parent to 
guard against; what words, looks or tones 
engender dreams that haunt the pillow of a 
child? Had “little T. H.” no hours of play 
with other children? Did his parents never, 
even out of their very guardedness, allude 
obscurely in his presence to forbidden subjects, 
| or awaken his attention by suddenly cheek- 
| ing the discussion? Did he never hear his 
father read that 


“What seemed a head 
The likeness of a kingly crown had on ;” 
or of 


“ Danger, whose limbs of giant mould 
No mortal eye ean fixed behold ?” 
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This child, who was never allowed to read | 
or hear a story of distress, might he, by no | 
possible accident, have heard sung, only 
once perhaps, and therefore with the more 
wondering attentiveness : 


“Old woman, old woman, oh whither so high? 
To sweep the cobwebs ont of the sky: 
And I shall be back again by-and-by ?” 


The disposition to associate ideas varies in 
different temperaments. With children who 
associate strongly and rapidly, the slightest 
circumstances prevail and the merest accident 
is liable to counteract the closest attention | 
and care. Secret associations govern such | 
children, of the very existence of which their 
parents have no suspicion. 

Proceeding farther in Mr. THunt’s book, 
since writing the above, we find the confir- 
mation of our suggestions in the following :— 





“Shelley delighted to play with children, par. | 
ticularly my eldest boy; the seriousness of whose | 
imagination and his susceptibility of a ‘grim’ im- 
pression (a favorite epithet of Shelley’s) highly 
interested him. He would play at ‘frightful | 
creatures’ with him, from which the other would 
snatch ‘a fearful joy, only begging him ‘not to do 
the horn,’ which was a way Shelley had of screw- 
ing up his hair in front, to imitate a weapon of that 
sort.” 


Hunt’s mother was fond of music and “a | 
gentle singer.” Her son looks back with a 
pleased and affectionate’ recollection of the 
songs of that day, of which, as well as in the 
pastoral poetry of the time, “ the feeling was 
true though the expression was somewhat | 
sophisticate.” Hooke, Boyce, Dibdin, Jack- | 
son, Shield and Storace were the fashionable 
composers, and the songs most m vogue 
were the “ Lass of Richmond Hill,” “’Twas 
within a mile of Edinborough Town,” “ Ah, 
dearest Henry,” &e. Many of these, which | 
have been, and we believe are still, looked 
upon as purely English, were borrowed, our 
author thinks, from the Italian. 


“T have often, in the course of my life, heard | 
Whither, my love? and For tenderness formed, | 
boasted of as specimens of English melody. For 
many years [ took them for such myself, in com- | 
mon with the rest of our family, with whom they | 
were great favorites. The first, which Stephen | 
Storace adapted to some words in the ‘ Haunted 
Tower, is the air of La Rachelina in Paesiello’s | 
opera, ‘La Molinara.’ The second, which was put 
by General Burgoyne to a song in his comedy of 
the ‘ Heiress,’ is Jo sono Lindoro, in the same en- | 
chanting composer’s ‘ Barbiere di Seviglia. The | 
once popular English songs and duets, &c., How | 
imperfect is expression ; For me, my fair a wreath 





has wove ; Henry eul’'d the flow’ret’s bloom ; O, thou 
wert born to please me; Here’s ahealth to all good 
lasses; Youth's the season made for joys; Gently 


| touch the warbling lyre; No,’twas neither shape 


ne r feature ; Pray, Goody,please to moderate ; Hope 
told a flattering tale, and a hundred others, were 
all foreign compositions, chiefly Italian. Every 
burlesque or buffo song, of any pretension, was 
pretty sure to be Italian. 

“When Edwin, Fawcett, and others, were rat- 
tling away in the happy comic songs of O'Keefe, 
with his triple rhymes and illustrative jargon, the 
audience little suspected that they were listening 
to some of the finest animal spirits of the south— 
to Piccini, Paesiello, and Cimarosa. Even the 
wild Irishman thought himself bound to go to 
Naples, before he could get a proper dance for his 
gayety. The only genuine English compositions 
worth anything at that time, were almost confined 
to Shield, Dibdin, and Storace, the last of whom, 
the author of Lullaby, who was an Italian born in 
England, formed the golden link between the music 
of the two countries, the only one, perhaps, in 
which English accentuation and Italian flow were 
ever truly amalgamated ; though I must own that 
Iam heretic enough (if present fashion is orthodoxy) 
to believe, that Arne was a real musical genius, of 
a very pure, albeit not of the very first water. He 
has set, indeed, two songs of Shakspeare’s (the 
Cuckoo song, and Where the bee sucks) in a spirit 
of perfect analogy to the words, as well as of the 
liveliest musical invention; and his air of Water 
parted, in ‘ Artaxerxes, winds about the feelings 
with an earnest and graceful tenderness of regret, 
worthy in the highest degree of the affecting 
beauty of the sentiment. 

“All the favorite poetry of the day, however, 
was of one cast.” 


Hunt’s recollection of “ Encompassed in 


! ne * . 
'an angel's frame,” “Fresh and strong the 


breeze is blowing,” and “Alone by the 
light of the moon,” recalls the days when 


/our own childhood was delighted by the 


same ; and we should have stood well pleased 
by his side at the music-stall where, dragging 
these long-lost favorites to light, he was 
carried back in pleasant abstraction to when, 
a “smooth-faced boy,” he sung them at his 
mother’s knee. 

In reference to the song of “ Dans votre 
lit,” the favorite of his sister, because, in her 
ignorance of the French language, she 
associated with the last word the name of her 
brother, he says :— 


“The song was a somewhat gallant, but very 
decorous song, apostrophizing a lady as a lily in 
the flower-bed. It was ‘silly, sooth, and ‘ dal- 
lied with the innocence of love, in those days, 
after a fashion which might have excited livelier 
ideas in the more restricted imaginations of the 
present. The reader has seen, that my mother, 
notwithstanding her charitableness to the poor 
maid-servant, was a woman of strict morals; the 
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tone of the family conversation was scrupulously 
correct, though, perhaps, a little flowery and 
Thomson-like, (Thomson was our favorite poet ;) 


yet the songs that were sung at that time by | 


the most fastidious, might be thought a shade 


freer than would suit the like kind of society at | famous for saying “murracles,” instead of 
Whether we are more innocent in hav- | —_ 


present, 


ing become more ashamed, I shall not judge. 
Assuredly, the singer of those songs was as inno- 
cent as the mother that bade him sing them.” 


Among Hunt's earliest memories is that 
of having seen, at different times in his boy- 
hood, Wilkes, Pitt, and Fox. He describes 
the former in a flap-waistcoated suit of 
searlet and gold, and Mr. Pitt, some years 
later, in a blue coat, buckskin breeches and 
boots, and a round hat, with powder and 
pig-tail. “He was thin and gaunt, with 
his hat off his forehead and his nose in the 
air.” “IT saw him again,” he says, “in the 
House of Commons, sawing the air and 
occasionally turning to appeal to those about 
him, while he spoke in a loud, important, 
and hollow voice.” When the persons he 
appealed to said, “Hear! hear!” Hunt 
thought they said, Dear! dear! in objection, 
and wondered that Pitt did not appear dis- 
concerted. Later still he saw Mr. Fox, “ fat 
and jovial, though he was then declining. 
He who had been a‘ beau’ in his youth, then 
looked something Quaker-like as to dress, 
with plain-colored clothes, a broad-round hat, 
white waistcoat, and white stockings.” 

Christ’s Hospital, at which Leigh Hunt was 
educated, is said to have sent out, toward the 
close of the last century and the beginning 
of the present, more living writers in its pro- 
portion than any other English school— 
among them were Charles Lamb and Cole- 
ridge. Christ's Hospital, which in the time 


of Henry the Eighth was a monastery of | 


Franciscan friars, had its revenues assigned 
by Edward the Sixth, at the instigation of 
Kiidley, to the maintenance and education of 
a certain number of orphan boys, born of 
citizens of London. It has since been ex- 
tended, so that boys from all ranks are now 
admitted; and it is considered as a medium 
between the patrician pretension of such 
schools as Eton and Westminster, and the 
plebeian submission of the charity schools. 
Of the religious education at this institution, 
Mr. Hunt thinks the effect produced was 
not what was intended. The persons who 
were in the habit of preaching might as well 
have hummed a tune, for they inspired 
nothing in the boys but mimicry. 


| 
} 
| 
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The name of the morning reader was 
Salt. Ile was a worthy man, and might 
have been a clever one, but he had it all to 
himself. He spoke in his throat, and was 


“ miracles.” 


“Our usual evening preacher was Mr. Sandiford, 
who had the reputation of learning and piety. It 
was of no use to us, except to make us associate 
the ideas of learning and piety in the pulpit with 
inaudible hum-drum. Mr. Sandiford’s voice was 
hollow and low; and he had a habit of dip 
ping up and down over his book, like a chicken 
drinking. Mr. Salt was eminent for a single word. 


| Mr. Sandiford surpassed him, for he had two 








audible phrases, There was, it is true, no great 
variety in them. One was ‘the dispensation of 
Moses ; the other, (with a due interval of hum,) 
‘the Mosaic dispensation’ These he used to 
repeat so often, that in our caricatures of him 
they sufficed for an entire portrait. The reader 
may conceive a large church, (it was Christ 
Church, Newgate street,) with six hundred boys, 
seated like charity-children up in the air, on each 
side of the organ, Mr. Sandiford humming in the 
valley, and a few maid-servants who formed his 
afternoon congregation. We did not dare to goto 
sleep. We were not allowed to read. The great 
boys used to get those that sat behind them to 
play with their hair. Some whispered to their 
neighbors, and the others thought of their lessons 
and tops. I can safely say, that many of us would 
have been good listeners, and most of us attentive 
ones, if the clergyman could have been heard. As 
it was, I talked as well as the rest, or thought of 
my exercise. Sometimes we could not help joking 
and laughing over our weariness; and then the 
fear was lest the steward had seen us. It was 
part of the business of the steward to preside over 
the boys in church time. He sat aloof, in a place 
where he could view the whole of his flock. There 
was a ludicrous kind of revenge we had of him, 
whenever a particular part of the Bible was read. 
This was the parable of the Unjust Steward. 
The boys waited anxiously till the passage com- 
menced; and then, as if by a general reac 
at the words ‘thou unjust steward, the whole 
school turned their eyes upon this unfortunate offi- 
cer, who sat 
‘ Like Teneriffe or Atlas unremoved.’ 


We persuaded ourselves, that the more unconscious 
he looked, the more he was acting.” 


Of Bowyer, the head master, well known 
through Coleridge and Lamb, Hunt gives a 
ludicrous description, and some very remark- 
able anecdotes. We have room for = 
two. The first relates to a boy tow 
whom the master had a peculiar dislike :— 

“ One day he comes into the school, and finds him 
placed in the middle of it with three other boys. 


He was not in one of his worst humors, and did 
not seem inclined to punish them, till he saw his 
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antagonist. ‘Oh, oh! sir,” said he; ‘what, you 
are among them, are you?’ and gave him an ex- 
clusive thump on the face. He then turned to one 
of the Grecians, and said, ‘I have not time to flog 
all these boys: make them draw lots, and I'll 
punish one.” The lots were drawn, and C———’s 
was favorable. ‘Oh, oh! returned the master, 
when he saw them, ‘you have escaped, have you, 
sir?’ and pulling out his watch, and turning again 
to the Grecian observed,that he found he had time 
to punish the whole three ; ‘and, sir, added he 
to © , with another slap, ‘Tll begin with 
you. He then took the boy into the library and 
flogged him; and, on issuing forth again, had the 
face to say, with an air of indifference,‘I have 
not time, after all, to punish these two other boys.’ ” 





The other was the case of an unfortunate 
lad who could not be broken of a habit of 
drawling his words and neglecting his stops 
in reading. He was to read on the occa- 
sion named, in a book called “ Dialogue be- 
tween a Missionary and an Indian.” 


“ Masier. ‘Now, young man, have a care, or I 
will set you a swinging task. (A common phrase 
of his.) 

“Pupil. (Making a sort of heavy bolt at his 
calamity, and never remembering his stop at the 
word Missionary.) ‘ Missionary Can you see the 
wind ? 

“(Master gives him a slap on the cheek.) 

“ Pupil. (Raising his voice to a ery, and still 
forgetting his stop.) ‘Indian No! 

“ Master. ‘ God’s-my-life, young man! have a 
care how you provoke me, 

“Pupil. (Always forgetting the stop.) ‘ Mis- 
sionary How then do you know that there is such 
a thing? 

“(Here a terrible thump ) 

“ Pupil. (With a shout of agony.) 
Because I feel it.” 


* Indian 


Immediately after leaving school, Hunt 
began to write verses, which his father in 
judiciously collected and published by sub- 
scription. The author acknowledges that 
they were chiefly imitative. “I wrote odes,” 
he says, “because Collins and Gray had 
written them, ‘blank verse,’ because Aken- 
side and Thomson had written blank verse, 
and a ‘ Palace of Pleasure,’ because Spenser 
had written a ‘ Bower of Bliss.” 

Inti oduced to literati and shown about at 
parties, the young poet was “ fooled” nearly 
tothe “ top of his bent” with conceit; and a 
visit to some collegians at Cambridge and 
Oxford, where the repute of his volume had 
gone before him, filled up the measure of 
his self-complacency. Though visiting these 
Universities for the first time, he was so pos- 
sessed with the presence of Mr. Leigh Hunt, 


that he was oblivious of classical associa- 
tions, and quite forgot to wander amid the 
haunts of Addison and Warton in Oxford, 
or those of Gray, Spenser, and Milton, in 
Cambridge. In relation to these Universi- 
ties, he remarks that England’s two greatest 
philosophers, Bacon and Newton, were bred 
at Cambridge, and three out of her four 
great poets ; while Oxford, not always know- 
ing “ the goods the gods provided,” repudi- 
ated Locke, alienated Gibbon, and had 
nothing but angry sullenness and hard ex- 
pulsion to answer to the inquiries which its 
very ordinances encouraged in the sincere 
and loving spirit of Shelley.” 

Praised everywhere as a young Roscius 
in poetry, the vanity of our youth in his 
teens is not to be wondered at; but he met 
with some mortifications which were whole- 
some and served to steady his brain for a 
time. Taken by his father to visit Dr. 
Raine, master of the Charter House, this 
gentleman had the candor, instead of laud- 
ing the genius of the youthful aspirant, to 
warn him against the perils of authorship, 
and added that “ the shelves were full.” It 
was not till he came away, unluckily, that 
Hunt thought of the answer, “ Then, sir, we 
will make another,’ which he imagined 
would have annihilated the Doctor. The 
mortification of having let slip the chance 
of such a repartee was, however, solaced 
soon after, when receiving a message from 
his grandfather that if he would come to 
Philadelphia he would make a man of him, 
he had the felicity to send word in reply, 
that “men grew in England as well as in 
America.” 

Hunt (excepting, on his mother’s account, 
the women of Philadelphia) professes to 
have no great predilection towards Ameri- 
eans. In addition to his own individual 
“mote,” he possesses, in this instance, an 
abundance of that national dim-sightedness 
which prevents the English in general from 
seeing any virtue equal to theirown. Twice 
in the course of the Autobiography we meet 
with the remark (somewhat flattened by 
repetition) “that he cannot get out of his 
head the idea that there is a great counter 
built along the American coast, behind 
which all the people stand like linen dra- 
pers.” Possibly among such knights of the 
cloth-yard might be found some able and 
willing to serve Mr. Hunt with good meas- 
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Our author’s remarks upon Dr. Franklin, 

a man as far removed from his appreciation | 
as the unaccustomed proportions of the ele- | 
phant appear to the barking spaniel, are in | 
the true spirit of dogged English prejudice, | 
and a most unfortunate exception to Hunt’s | 
usual manly frankness and freedom from 
political one-sidedness. While objecting to 
Dr. Franklin that he did not represent “ all 
that our nature largely requires or may rea- | 
sonably hope to attain to,” it would be well 

to consider who has. What individual, or 

even what age, has, in clearing away the 

back settlements, (to use our author’s own 

illustration,) been able to show fully its com- 

plexion? Franklin “ did the duty next him,” 

and labored in his vocation, and for his own 

time, with a far-seeing reference to the fu- 

ture. The taste for extravagance which his 

countrymen had imbibed from the English 

needed to be repressed, and economy and 

even parsimony, in the spirit of patriotism, 

to be rendered respectable; to which end 

he wrote “ Poor Richard’s Almanac,” adapt- 

ing it to the occasion, and not intending 

it, as Leigh Hunt must well know, to rep- 

resent his philosophy. 

Hunt’s attention became drawn toward 
the stage. He had written a tragedy, a 
comedy, and a farce: the latter he offered 
to Kelly of the Opera House, of whom he 
gives the following portrait and anecdote :— 


“He had a quick, snappish, but not ill-natured 
voice, and a flushed, handsome, and good-natured 
face, with the hair about hisears. The look was a 
little rakish or so, but very agreeable. 

“Mr. Kelly was extremely courteous to me ; but 
what he said of the farce, or did with it, I utterly 
forget. Himself I shall never forget; for as he 
was the first actor I ever beheld anywhere, so he 
was one of the first whom I saw on the stage. 
Actor, indeed, he was none, except inasmuch as he 
was an acting singer, and not destitute of a certain 
spirit in everything he did. Neither had he any 
particular power as a singer, nor even a voice. 
He said it broke down while he was studying in 
Italy ; where, indeed, he had sung with applause. 
The little snappish tones I spoke of, were very 
manifest on the stage : he had short arms, as if to 
match them, and a hasty step; and yet, notwith- 
standing these drawbacks, he was heard with 
pleasure, for he had taste and feeling. He was a 
delicate composer, as the music in Blue Beard 
evinces; and he selected so happily from other 
composers, as to give rise to his friend Sheridan’s 
banter, that he was an “importer of music and 
composer of wines,” (for he once took to being a 
wine-merchant.) While in Ireland, during the 
early part of his eareer, he adapted a charming 





air of Martini’s to English words, which, under the 


title of Oh, thou wert born to please me, he sang 
with Mrs. Crouch to so much etfect, that not only 
was it always called for three times, but no play 
was suffered to be performed without it. It should 
be added that Mrs. Crouch was a lovely woman, 
as well as a beautiful singer, and that the two 
performers were in love. I have heard them sing 
it myself, and do not wonder at the impression it 
made on the susceptible hearts of the Irish. 
Twenty years afterward, when Mrs. Crouch was 
no more, and while Kelly was singing a duet in 
the same country with Madame Catalini, a man in 
the gallery cried out, “ Mr. Kelly, will you be good 
enough to favor us with Oh, thou wert born to 
please me?” The audience laughed ; but the call 
went to the heart of the singer, and probably came 
from that of the honest fellow who made it. The 
man may have gone to the play in his youth, with 
somebody whom he loved by his side, and heard 
two lovers, as happy as himself, sing what he now 
wished to hear again.” 


Our author’s recollection of Madame Ca- 
talini is, that in her brilliant singing there 
was “more force than feeling.” He sketches 
several of the prominent performers of that 
day; among them De Camp, of whom it 
was said that “he failed in fops, but there 
was fire in his footmen ;” the fat beauty, Mrs. 
Billington, who used to perform with Bra- 
ham; the bass-singer, Lablache, “ full of 
might and mirth ;” and the tragic actress and 
singer Pasta, the secret of whose greatness 
was “perfect truth, graced by idealism.” 


“ All noble passions belonged to her ; and her 
very scorn seemed equally noble, for it trampled 
only on what was mean. When shemeasured 
her enemy from head to foot, in Zaneredi, you re- 
ally felt for the man, at seeing him sor educed into 
nothingness. When she made her entrance on the 
stage, in the same character—which she did right 
in front of the audience, midway between the side 
scenes—she waved forth her arms, and drew them 
quietly together again over her bosom, as if she 
sweetly, yet modestly, embraced the whole house. 
And when, in the part of Medea, she looked on the 
children she was about to kill, and tenderly parted 
their hair, and seemed to mingle her very eyes in 
lovingness with theirs, uttering, at the same time, 
notes of the most wandering and despairing sweet- 
ness, every gentle eye melted into tears.” 


The first actor Hunt remembers to have 
seen upon the English boards, was the cele- 
brated Jack Bannister, who, “when he had 
made you laugh heartily in a comedy, would 
bring the tears into your eyes for some hon- 
est sufferer in an afterpiece.” “ Faweett had 
a brazen face and a voice like a knife-grind- 
er’s wheel. He was all pertness, coarseness 
and effrontery, but with a great deal of 
comic force ; and whenever he came trotting 
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on the stage, and pouring forth his harsh 
rapid words, with his nose in the air, and a 
facetious grind in his throat, the audience 
were prepared for a merry evening.” This 
description would answer for our Burton. 
Munden is described as famous for grimaces 
and “making something out of nothing ;” 
and Lewis as combining whimsicality with 
elegance, and levity with heart,—* the 
type of airy genteel comedy.” Elliston was, 
in his better days, the most genuine of lov- 
ers. “No man approached a woman as he 
did—with so flatterirg a mixture of rever- 
ence and passion—such closeness without 
insolence, and such trembling energy in his 
words. His utterance of the single word 
‘charming’ was a volume of rapturous 
fervor.” 

Then comes Liston, “ who Listonized the 
whole piece in which he appeared ;” and 
Mathews, still remembered on our own stage 
in his “ At Homes,” his “ Monsieur Mor- 
bleau,” and his “Sir Fretful Plagiary,” in 
which characters, says Hunt, “ it was a sight 
to see him looking wretchedly happy at his 
victimizers, and digging deeper and deeper 
into his mortification at every fresh button 
of his coat that he buttoned up.” 

Next follows Dowton, who was “ the best 
Falstatf of his day,” and Cooke, the hook- 
nosed, malignantly smiling hypocrite and 
villain, whose Shylock and Sir Archy Mac 
Sareasm are still remembered by some of 
the old play-goers among us. 

Kemble our author admired not “as 
it was the fashion to do,” but considered that 
it was studied acquirement rather than 
genius which caused the critics to like him. 
He thinks Mrs. Siddons, though the mistress 
of lofty, queenly, and appalling tragic effect, 
failed in the highest points of refinement. 
“With the exception of Mrs. Siddons,” (who, 
it must be remembered, was, in Hunt’s day, 
declining,) “all the reigning school of tra- 
gedy,” he says, “had retrograded towards the 
time that preceded Garrick ; and the con- 
sequence was that when Kean brought back 
nature and impulse, he put an end to it at 
once, as Garrick had put an end to Quin.” 
Of Mrs. Jordan, who “ made even Methodists 
love her,” he says, “she seemed to hold a 
patent from nature herself for our delight.” 
Room or no room, we cannot get over the 
next two pages without quoting them :— 

“Mrs. Jordan was inimitable in exemplifying 
the consequences of too much restraint in ill-edu- 
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cated country girls, in romps, in hoydens, and in 
wards on whom the mercenary have designs. She 
wore a bib and tucker, and pinafore, with a bounc 
ing propriety, fit to make the boldest spectator 
alarmed at the idea of bringing such a household 
responsibility on his shoulders. To see her when 
thus attired shed blubbering tears for some disap- 
pointment, and eat all the while a great thick slic: 
of bread and butter, weeping, and moaning, aud 
munching, and eyeing at every bite the part she 
meant to bite next, was a lesson against will and 
appetite worth a hundred sermons of our friends 
on board the hoy; and, on the other hand, they 
could assuredly have done and said nothing at all 
calculated to make such an impression in favor of 
amiableness as she did, when she acted in gentle, 
generous, and confiding characters. The way in 
which she. would take a friend by the cheek and 
kiss her, or make up a quarrel with a lover, or 
coax a guardian into good-humor, or sing (without 
accompaniment) the song of Since then I'm 
doom'd, or In the Dead of the Night, trusting, as 
she had a right to do, and as the house wished 
her to do, to the sole effect of her sweet, mellow, 
and loving voice—the reader will pardon me, but 
tears of pleasure and regret come into my eyes ai 
the peudllabtlen. as if she personified whatsoever 
was happy at that period of life, and which has 
gone like herself. The very sound ef the little 
familiar word bud from her lips, (the abbreviation ot 
husband,) as she packed it peri it were, in the 
utterance, and pouted it up with fondness in th: 
man’s face, taking him at the same time by the 
chin, was a whole concentrated world of the power 
of loving. 

“That is a pleasant time of life, the play-going 
time in youth, when the coach is packed full to go 
to the theatre, and brothers and sisters, parents 
and lovers, (none of whom, perhaps, go very often.) 
are all wafted together in a flurry of expectation 
when they only wish as they go (except with the 
lovers) is to go as fast as possible, and no sound 
is so delightful as the ery of ‘ Bill of the Play; 
when the smell of links in the darkest and mud 
diest winter's night is charming; and the steps o! 
the coach are let down; and a roar of hoarse 
voices round the door, and mud-shine on the paye- 
ment, are accompanied with a sight of the wari- 
looking lobby which is about to be entered; and 
they enter, and pay, and ascend the pleasant stairs, 
and begin to hear the silence of the house, perhaps 
the first jingle of the music ; and the box is entered 
amidst some little awkwardness in descending to 
their places and being looked at; and at length 
they sit, and are become used to by their neighbors, 
and shawls and smiles are adjusted, and the play- 
bill is handed round or pinned to the cushion, and 
the gods are a little noisy, and the music veritably 
commences ; and at length the curtain is drawn 
up, and the first delightful syllables are heard: 

“* Ah! my dear Charles, when did you see the 
lovely Olivia?’ 

“*Oh! my dear Sir George, talk not to me of 
Olivia. The cruel guardian, &c. 

“ Anon the favorite of the party makes his ap- 
pearance, and then they are quite happy; and 
next day, besides his own merits, the points of the 
dialogue are attributed to him as if he was their 
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inventor. It is not Sir Harry, or old Dornton, or 
Dubster, who said this or that; but ‘Lewis, 
‘ Munden,’ or ‘ Keeley.’ They seem to think the wit 
really originated with the man who uttered it so 
delightfully. 

“Critical play-going is very inferior in its en- 
joyments to this. Never, after I had taken criti- 
eal pen in hand, did I pass the thoroughly-delight- 
ful evenings at the playhouse which I had done 
when I went only to laugh or be moved. 

“] speak of my own feelings, and at a particular 
time of life; but forty or fifty years ago, people of 
all times of life were much greater play-goers than 
they are now. They dined earlier; they had not 
so may newspapers, clubs, and piano-fortes ; the 
French Revolution only tended at first to endear 
the nation to its own habits ; it had not yet opened 
a thousand new channels of thought and interest ; 
nor had railroads conspired to carry people, bodily 
as well as mentally, into as many analogous direc- 
tions. Everything was more concentrated, and 
the various classes of society felt a greater concern 
in the same amusements. Nobility, gentry, citi- 
zens, princes, all were frequenters of theatres, and 
even more or less acquainted personally with the 
performers, Nobility intermarried with them ; 
gentry, and citizens, too, wrote for them; princes 
conversed and lived with them. Sheridan, and 
other members of Parliament, were managers as 
well as dramatists. It was Lords Derby, Craven, 
and Thurlow that sought wives on the stage. 
Two of the most popular minor dramatists were 
Cobb, a clerk in the India House, and Birch, the 
pastry-cook. If Mrs. Jordan lived with the Duke 
of Clarence (William IV.) as his mistress, nobody 
doubts that she was as faithful to him as a wife. 
His brother, the Prince of Wales, (George the 
Fourth,) besides his intimacy with Sheridan and 
the younger Colman, and to say nothing of Mrs, 
Robinson, took a pleasure in conversing with Kem- 
ble, and was the personal patron of O'Keefe and of 
Kelly. The Kembles, indeed, as Garrick had been, 
were received everywhere, among the truly best 
circles; that is to say, where intelligence was 
combined with high breeding ; and they deserved 
it; for whatever difference of opinion may be en- 
tertained as to the amount of genius in the family, 
nobody who recollects them will dispute that they 
were a remarkable race, dignified and elegant in 
manners, with intellectual tendencies, and in point 
of aspect very like what has been called ‘God 
Almighty’s nobility.’ ” 


The Spectator was the earliest model of 
Hunt’s prose; and his earliest printed eom- 
position in prose was a series of papers under 
the signature of “ Mr. Town, Jun.,” which he 
gave to the Traveller, a new evening paper, 
and received in remuneration a perquisite of 
five or six copies of the paper, and the de- 
light of beholding himself in long columns 
of print. 

Hunt was early versed in the humor of 
Bonnel Thornton and Colman, but looks 
upon it now as mere caricature in compari- 
son with Goldsmith’s. His admiration of 





Walpole’s style is sufficiently demonstrated 
by hisown. Fielding and Smollett, Voltaire, 
Charlotte Smith, Mrs. Radeliffe, and Augus- 
tus La Fontaine were among his favorite au- 
thors, but especially Voltaire —* the greatest 
writer of the eighteenth century, and, upon 
the whole, the greatest France has ever pro- 
duced ;” but whose works, with the exception 
of Candide and Zadig, he thinks are scarcely 
known in England, even amongst those who 
talk most about them; these two novels, 
by no means his finest, serving as sufficient 
specimens of him, even among his admirers. 


“ Voltaire is one of the three great tragic writers 
of France, and excels in pathos ; yet not one Eng- 
lishman in a thousand knows a syllable of his tra- 
gedies, or would do anything but stare to hear of his 
pathos. Voltaire inducted his countrymen into a 
knowledge of English science and metaphysics, 
nay, evenof Engiish poetry ; yet Englishmen have 
been told little about him in connection with them, 
except of his disagreements with Shakspeare. 
Voltaire created a fashion for English thinking, 
manner, and policy, and fell in love with the sim- 
plicity and truthfulness of their very Quakers ; and 
yet, I will venture to say, the English know far 
less of all this, than they do of a licentious poem 
with which he degraded his better nature in bur- 
lesquing the history of Joan of Are. 

“ There are, it is admitted, two sides to the char- 
acter of Voltaire; one licentious, merely scoffing, 
saddening, defective in sentiment, and therefore 
wanting the inner clue of the beautiful to guide 
him out of the labyrinth of scorn and perplexity ; 
all owing, be it observed, to the errors which he 
found prevailing in his youth, and to the impossi- 
ble demands which they made on his acquiescence ; 
but the other side of his character is moral, cheer- 
ful, beneficent, prepared to encounter peril, nay, 
actually encountering it in the only true Christian 
causes, those of toleration and charity, and raising 
that voice of demand for the advancement of rea- 
son and justice which is now growing into the 
whole voice of Europe. He was the only man, 
perhaps, that ever existed, who represented in his 
single person the entire character, with one hon- 
orable exception, (for he was never sanguinary,) oJ 
the nation in which he was born ; nay, of its whole 
history, past, present, and to come. He had the 
licentiousness of the old monarchy under which he 
was bred, the cosmopolite ardor of the Revolution, 
the science of the Consulate and the “ savans,” the 
unphilosophie love of glory of the Empire, the 
worldly wisdom (without pushing it into folly) of 
Louis Philippe, and the changeful humors, the 
firmness, the weakness, the flourishing declama- 
tion, the sympathy with the poor, the bonhomie, 
the unbounded hopes, of the best actors in the ex- 
traordinary scenes now acting before the eyes of 
Europe in this present year 1850. As he himself 
could not construct as well as he could pull down, 
so neither do his countrymen, with all the goodness 
and greatness among them, appear to be less truly 
represented by him in that particular than in others ; 
but in pulling down he had the same vague desire of 
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the best that could be set up; and when he was 
most thought to oppose Christianity itself, he only 
did it out of an impatient desire to see the law of 
love triumphant, and was only thought to be the 
adversary of its spirit, because his revilers knew 
nothing of it themselves. 


“Voltaire, in an essay written by himself in the | 


English language, has said of Milton, in a passage 
which would do honor to our best writers, that when 
the poet saw the Adamo of Andreini at Florence, he 
‘pierced through the absurdity of the plot to the 
hidden majesty of the subject.’ It may be said of 
himself, that he pierced through the conventional 
majesty of a great many subjects, to the hidden 
absurdity of the plot. He laid the axe to a heap 
of savage abuses; pulled the corner-stones out of 
dungeons and inquisitions ; bowed and mocked the 
most tyrannical absurdities out of countenance ; 
and raised one ae ara peal of laughter at su- 
perstition from Naples to the Baltic. He was the 
first man who got the power of opinion and com- 
mon sense openly recognized as a reigning author- 
ity, and who made the acknowledgment of it a 

aint of wit and cun~ing, even with those who 

d hitherto thought they had the world to them- 
selves.” 


We have always thought the general feel- 
ing toward this “ great organ of his age” 
too bitter and unrelenting. He came at a 


period when impurity pervaded the whole | 
moral atmosphere, and superstition, with gibes 


and antics, sat like a night fiend on the pros- 
trate heart of religion. 
predominating in his mind with a natural im- 
patience of restraint, his skepticism was the 


consequence ; and introduced early to the | 


elegant and : profligate coteries of Ninon de 


?Enclos, and to the half political, half lite- | 
rary soirées at Sceaux, he found even there | 
earlier works | 


an exciting stimulus. His 
were neither remarkable for boldness nor 
originality, and it has been observed that 
“it was not until success revealed to him 
the extent of his own powers that he became 
reckless and free.” Voltaire accomplished 
great ends, but he was an instrument obe- 
dient to the power of a progress which 
moved, and moves for ever. He was not 
always stimulated by pure, high and noble 
aspirations, but often by an innate destruc- 
tiveness and the passion of success. Our 
author most happily designates the manner 
of Voltaire as consisting in an artful intermix- 
ture of the conventional dignity and real 
absurdity of what he is exposing, the tone 
being as grave as the dignity seems to re- 
quire, and the absurdity coming out as if 
unintentionally. 

It was in a paper entitled the “ News,” 
set up by his brother John, that Hunt com- 
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Jan. 


menced his theatrical criticisms, upon the 
perfectly novel ground of independence. He 
refused to know actors and to accept tickets, 
The first feat which he performed, and which 
he now regrets, was the annihilation of th 
admired Master Betty. Kemble, a Colossus in 
comparison, it was harder to overthrow, 
though repeated attacks were made upon his 
“majestic dryness and deliberate nothings.” 
It was not until the rising of a far greater 
genius, who could by 

“One touch of nature make the whole world kin,” 


that Kemble lost ground, and “ faded be- 
fore Kean like a tragedy ghost.” Of his 
criticisms at that time, of the living drama- 
| tists, Morton, Colman, Reynolds, ete., Hunt 
speaks now with a graceful candor, and ac- 
| knowledges his mistake in condemning as 
| the fault of the writers what was rather that 
of the age—its dearth of dramatic character : 
and allows that without being excellent, 
there was more talent in their productions 
than he supposed. 

The gay and confident spirit of the young 
critic received a sudden check from ill-health, 
which was increased to a long-continued 
state of nervous debility by super-abstinence, 
false regimen, and other mistaken methods 
of cure. Restored finally by exereise tend- 
ing to enliven the blood, and amusements 
serving to raise the animal spirits, he fell 
in love, for the hundredth time, and married. 
The poet’s heart, like that of his mother 
before him, was subdued by the fascination 
of elegant reading; and Mrs. Hunt stil! 
maintains her conquest by reciting her hus- 
| band’s verses, as he gaily acknowledges, 

“better than ever.” 
Toward the close of the reign of Georg 
| III., and about three years. before the Regen- 
| ey, Leigh Hunt and his brother John com- 
|'menced the Hraminer, in which were emu- 
| lated the wit and fine writing of Addison and 
Steele. Encouraged by the success of his 
theatrical criticism, he “set up for an oracle 
in polities,” with what he now conceives to 
have been assumption and a spirit of con- 
ceited foppery, which must have rendered 
him ridiculous in the eyes of the discerning. 
Yet we believe it to be true that he was 
never, at that, or any other time, other than 
“an honest man”: and that he set out with 
and continued to possess as good an amouut 
of editorial qualification, not only as most 
writers “no older,” but as many much older. 
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How many editors can as honestly say, “I 
am fairly grounded in the history of my 
country,—I have carefully read her laws,— 
I am proprietor of my journal, and I have 
no mercenary views whatever” ? 

Hunt, to keep clear of “ patronage,” and 
in that spirit of martyrdom which had been | 
singularly inculeated from his cradle, denied 
himself now all political, as he hi ad before 
done all theatrical acquaintances, and was | 
fully prepared to endure all the evil conse- 
quences that fell upon him. 

Reform in Parliament, liberality of opinion 
in general, and a fusion of literary taste, were | 
the alleged objects of the Examiner. Its | 
polities were rather general sentiments than 
particular reflections. Hunt, himself, gave 
his best hours and his warmest feelings all | 
the time to poetry, and then, at the last 
moment, made a rush at his editorial duties | 
and sat up late at night to complete them. 
His miscellaneous criticisms did good service, 
and created a more general appreciation of | 
pure and valuable literature. 

At the house of Mr. Hill, proprie tor of | 
the Monthly Mirror, Hunt fell in with a set | 
of merry acquaintances, of whom he gives 
such fine graphic sketches that we are sorry | 
to refer our readers to his own volume rath- 
er than to repeat them here. These gentle- | 
men were the wit, Dubois, with his infinite | 
quips and cranks ; Theodore Hook, the 
“merry jongleur,” the extemporize of verse 
and music, and Campbell, who in the rap-| 
turous excitement of hearing himself paro- 
died, dashed his wig at him, excl: ming, “You 
dog! I'll throw my laurels at you ;” Math- | 
ews, Whose imitations in private were still 
more admirable than on the stage; and the 
two Smiths,—James, of sdioin prose and 
verse our author observes that they were too | 
full of the ridicule of city pretension, and 
adds the truly Johnsonian remark, that “ to 
be superior to anything it should not al- 
ways be running in one’s head ;” and Horace, 
who in the verse of Shelley was said to | 
combine 


“ Wit and sense, 
Virtue and human knowledge, all that might 
Make this dull world a business of delight.” 





assembled another set 


tensity of muscle.” 
la@e - 
| friend, we are told that 


energy, and being ostentatious with his 
limbs and muscles, in proportion as he could 
not draw them. He endeavored to bring 
Michael Angelo’s apostles and _ prophets, 
with their superhuman ponderousness of in- 
tention, into the common places of life. A 
student reading in a garden is all over in- 
Of Bonnycastle, Fuseli’s 


“ Bonnycastle was a good fellow; he was a tall, 
gaunt, long-headed man, with large features and 


spectacles, and a deep internal voice, with a twang 
| of rusticity in it; and he goggled over his plate 
| 


like a horse. I often thought that a bag of corn 
would have hung well on him. His laugh was 
equine, and showed his teeth upward at the sides, 
Wordsworth, who notices similar mysterious man- 
ifestations on the part of donkeys, would have 
thought it ominous.  Bonnycastle was passionately 
fond of quoting Shakspeare, and telling stories; 
| and if the Edinburgh Review had just come out, 


| would give us all the jokes in it.” I ’erhaps Bon- 


| nycastle thought more highly of his talents than 


| the amount of them strictly warranted ; a mistake 


| to which scientific men appear to be more liable 
| than others, the universe they work in being so 
| large, and their universality (in Bacon’s sense of 
the word) being often so small.” 


As a politician, Hunt was ardent even to 
fierceness, but never ungenerous, and he has 


‘outlived most, if not all his political animos- 


ities. The editors of the Hxaminer wished 
to see “the reins of restriction loosened in the 
hand’ of the individual, before the growing 
strength and self-government of the many.’ 

Mr. Hunt i imagines he sees this in the pres- 
ent British government; but it must be re- 
membered that he has retired from the “ stir 
of the great Babel,” and is probably better 
conversant with the reminiscences of his for- 
mer literary course, than with the political 


_movements of the present time, as his note 
‘in regard to Lord John Russell at the close 


of the second volume sufficiently testifies. 
He now speaks of George III. with as much 
independence of spirit as can be expected 
from a subject and admirer of his grand- 
daughter Victoria, and moreover the re- 
ceiver of a pension at her royal bounty. 
He is careful to suggest that the descend- 


/ants of his Majesty are preserved from any 
| inheritance of obstinacy, incompetency, etc., 
iby “the infusion of colder and more judi- 
At the table of Hunter, the bookseller, | cious blood from another German stock.” 
Fuseli, Bonnycastle, 


Even literary criticism was in those days 


Kinnaird, and Godwin. “ Fuseli,” Hunt says, | deeply colored with polities, and when the 


“was an ingenious caricaturist of Michael | 


Angelo, making great displays of mental! dable persecutions, had been established 





Examiner, after outliving a series of formi- 
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about three years, Mr. John Hunt projected 
a quarterly magazine of literature and _poli- 
ties called the Reflector, of which his broth- 
er became editor, and was aided by contri- 
butions from Lamb, Dyer, Barnes, Dr. Aikin, 
and others. In this periodical first appe: ared 
the “Feast of the Poets,” by which the 
author drew upon himself the enmity of 
almost every living poet, and especi ially Git. 
ford, of whom he still speaks in somewhat 
of his former tone, and with a bitter person- 
ality equalling that for which the great satirist 
has himself been censured. He now real- 
ized the truth of Steele’s remark, that “the 
life of a wit is a warfare upon earth.” 

At an annual dinner of the Irish upon 
St. Patrick’s Day, the decline of the Prince 
of Wales’s popularity was remarkably evinced. 
His broken engagements and his violated 
promises in regard to the Catholic claims 
eaused his name, which used to be hailed 
with rapture at the dinner in question, to be 
now received with hisses. Apologizing for 
the necessity, in self-defe nee, of re pe ating 
anything against the Queen’s kindred, and 
skilfully suggesting his excuse on the ground 
that the very feelings which would cause 
him to oppose one sovereign might render 
him the more devoted subject of another, 
our author gives at full length the article 
containing the “libel” which resulted i in two 
ye ars’ imprisonment and a fine of five hun- 
dred pounds. It describes the speeches of 
Mr. Sheridan and others present at the cele- 
bration, after which it goes on to answer an 
attack from the Morning Post, and to re- 
mark severely upon some complimentary 
verses which are 
the Prince in the following terms :— 

“*You are the Glory of the people’— You are 
the Protector of the arts’—* You are the Mecenas 
of the age’—* Wherever you appear you conquer | 
all hearts, wipe away tears, excite desire and love, 
and win beauty toward you’— You breathe elo- 


quence’ You inspire the Graces’—‘ You are an | indecorous warmth of expression, and the 


‘Thus gifted, it proceeds | 
| 


Adonis in loveliness !” 
in English, 
‘Thus gifted with each grace of mind, 

Born to delight and bless mankind ; 

Wisdom, with Pleasure in her train, 

Great Prince! shall signalize thy reign: 

‘To Honor, Virtue, Truth allied ; 

The nation’s safeguard and its pride; 

With monarchs of immortal fame 

Shall bright renown enroll thy name.’ 

“What person,” says the Hzraminer, “unac- 
quainted | with the true state of the case, would | 
imagine, in reading these astounding eulogies, that 
this ‘ Glory of the people’ was the subject of mil- 
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of the arts’ had named a wretched foreigner 
his historical painter, in disparagement or in ig. 
norance of the merits of his own countrymen! 
that this ‘ Maecenas of the age’ patronized not a 
single deserving writer! that this ‘ Breather of 
eloquence’ could not say a few decent extempore 
words—if we are to judge, at least, from what lh. 
said to his regiment on its embarkation for Portu- 

gal! that this « ( Conqueror of hearts’ was the dis. 
appointer of hopes! that this ‘ Beiter of desire’ 
Noort Messieurs of the Post !]—this ‘ Adonis in 
oveliness’ was a corpulent man of fifty! in short 
that this delightful, blissful, wise. pleasural! 

honorable, virtuous, true, and immortal Prince, 
was a violator of his word, a libertine, over hea 
and ears in disgrace, a despiser of domestic ties, 
the companion of gamblers and demireps, a man 
who has just closed half a century without on 
single claim on the gratitude of his country, : 

the respect of posterity !” 


Mr. Hunt thinks “ the very sincere tone” 
of this libel might have furnished th 
Prince with a ground for pardoning it. 
Had the Prince pardoned him he would 
have overlooked all the Prince’s faults. He 
considers himself “ bound now to pardon 
the Prince in consideration of the cireum- 
stances which mould the character of every 
human being ;” and doubts whether he him- 
self was warranted his own person to 
“demand more virtues from any human 
being than nature and education had given.” 

Everybody gives Leigh Hunt the char- 
acter of being frank and simple-minded. 
The above is certainly naive to the last de- 
gree, Or, is it not Punch in a new , 
a very flimsy disguise ; and do we not s 
the checkered legs of Harlequin Vanity 


| strutting below the: over-sized mask of a long 


: : | visaged candor ? 
said, literally, to address | p. 


Although Hunt's liberal and cosmopolite 
politics were unpopular, they produced, to 
some extent, the effect he desired. Fearless, 
| partly throug th an honesty of purpose, and 
partly through a most complete self-sufli- 


| ciency, his greatest sin was, at the most, an 


very injustice of his confinement caused 


| many a true heart to “leap towards him 


| 
| 


| 


in brotherly sympathy.” 

The sentence of imprisonment was _re- 
ceived with manly courage. “ My brother 
and [,” he says, “instinctively pressed eacl 
other’s arm. It was a he avy blow ; 
the pressure that acknowledged it encouraged 
the resolution to bear it; and I do not be- 
lieve that either of us exch anged a word 


o 


lions of shrugs anJ reproaches ! thatthis ‘ Protector afterward upon the subject.” 
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The dreary horrors of the prison were 
augmented at the outset by the insolence of 
the jailor, who became, after a while, more 
civil ‘Giicuah the mysterious influence of ¢ 
Greek Pindar which he saw among his 
prisoner ’s books, the unintelligible character 
of which gave him a notion of something 
superior even to himself. Many of the 
evils of the prison-life were, on the other 
hand, obviated, or at least ameliorated, by 
Hunt’s own cheerful and enduring spirit. 

“To regions of his own his genius true 

Took happy flights.” 

And when, after some months, ill health 
occasioned his being removed to a part of 
the jail called the Infirmary, he was so 
fortunate as to occupy two rooms which had 
never been used. ‘These he adorned 
cording to his own fanciful and elegant 
taste, and converted a little yard, which 
belonged to them, into a garden. His wife 
and children being permitted to remain 
with him, he affected to feel at liberty, and 
would draw on his gloves, and put his book 
under his arm as he stepped out into his 
bounded pleasure-ground of a morning, re- 
questing his wife not to wait dinner if he 
should be late; thus by the liveliness of 
imagination, and the beautiful adaptation 
of the will to the circumstance, cheating 
his hard fate of its wretchedness, convert- 
ing ugliness into beauty, misfortune into 
pl: yfulness, and enjoying what, in allusion 
to anothe r, he calls “ the poet’s privilege of 
surmounting sorrow with joy.” 

Freedom came at last, but brought not, 
at least immediately, the relief of mind 
which was to be expected. “ Partly from ill 
health,” says our author, “ and partly from 
habit, the day of my liberation brought a 
good deal of pain.” 


“ An illness of a long standing, which required 
very different treatment, “had by this time been burnt 
in upon me by the iron that enters into the soul of 
the captive, wrap it in flowers as he may; and 
I am ashamed to say, that after stopping a little 
at the house of my friend Alsager, I had not the 
courage to continue looking at the shoals of people 
passing to and fro, as the coach drove up the 
Strand. The whole business of life seemed a 
hideous impertinence. The first pleasant sensa- 
tion I experienced was when the coach turned 
into the New Road, and I beheld the old hills of 
my affection standing where they used to do, and 
breathing me a welcome.” 


The “ Story of Rimini,” expanded from a 
short passage in Dante’s “Inferno,” was 





i 


commenged in prison, and published in 
1816. It is a poem full of exquisite de- 
scription, and scenery so perfectly Italian, 
it seems to glow as if warmed beneath 
Italian skies. Like the rest of his poetry 
it degenerates often into the fantastic and 
triflmg, but rises again to the direct and 
forcible. The author regrets, and we think 
with reason, the new casting of this beauti- 
ful poem, which lost, by the alterations, 
much of its pathos and fidelity to nature. 
It was grossly censured by Southey and 
others, more in the spirit of party and poli- 
ties than in just literary discrimination. 

The Hraminer continued, with its former 
fearlessness, 

“ Showing truth to flattered state,” 


and treating the Prince Regent with any- 
thing butsolemnity. It finally declined under 
the ascendency of the Tories and the desertion 

f Reform by the Whigs. Its failure was 
owing also, in a great measure, to Hunt’s 
ignorance of the business part of the pub- 
lication. He dee ply regrets now those habits 
and accidents of education which led him to 
take books for the only ends of life. Hunt was 
among the mogt prominent of what, inridicule, 
was design: ated the “ cockne y SC ‘hool,” so 
called from some of the leaders being Pee 
doners, and engaged in the public press. 
“Their peculiarities,” writes Mr. Milnes, 
“were a lavish importance given to things 
trivial and common. They drew their in- 
spiration from books and from themselves, 
and gave, in imitation of some of the old 
poets, a pre-eminence to individual peculi- 


arities which was ridiculous transferred from * 


them to the habits and circumstances of 
our time.” Hunt says :— 


“The jests about Londoners and cockneys did 
not affect me in the least, as far as my faith was 
concerned, They might as well have said that 
Hampstead was not beautiful, or Richmond lovely ; 
or that Chaucer and Milton were cockneys when 
they went out of London to lie on the grass and 
look at the daisies. The cockney school of poetry 
is the most illustrious in England; for, to say 
nothing of Pope and Gray, who were both verita- 
ble cockneys, ‘born within the sound of Bow 
Bell, Milton was so too ; and Chaucer and Spenser 
were both natives ofthe city. Of the four greatest 
English poets, Shakspeare only was not a Lon- 
doner.” 


The reviewers in Blackwood and the 
Quarterly were destitute of poetic percep- 
tion, and directed an unrefined and un- 
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scrupulous satire against the poets of the! 
cockney school as_ political opponents. | 

Leigh Hunt was admired by many, and | i 
ridiculed by others as the master of this 
school of poets, when, in truth, he was only 
their encourager and sympathizer. Hunt | 
had a visit of thanks from Mr. Wordsworth 
for advocating the cause of his genius. 
Keats, in a latter to Mr. Bailey, wrote :— 


“There has been a flaming attack upon Hunt 
inthe Edinburgh Magazine. Inever read anything 
so virulent,—accusing him of the greatest crimes, 
depreciating his wife, his poetry, his habits, his 
company, his conversation. These _philippics are 
to come out in numbers, called ‘The Cockney 
School of Poetry.” There has been but one num- | 
ber published--that on Hunt. * * * T have 
no doubt the second number was intended for me, | 
but have hopes of its non-appearance from the 
following advertisement in last Sun day’s Exami- 
ner :—* To Z.—The writer of the article signed Z., 
in Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, for October, 
1817, is invited to send his address to the printer 
of the Examiner, in order that justice may be ex- 
ecuted on the proper person.’ ” 





Of Keats, Shelley, Wordsworth, Cole- 
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ridge, and Lamb, Mr. Hunt gives some 
fifty pages of very delightful reminiscences. 

Wordsworth, in his younger days, must 
have been too solemn, uncompromising and 
dignified in his manners to tally with the 
easier grace of Hunt. The following, in 
‘allusion to the visit before mentioned, suffi- 
ciently illustrates their difference -— 


“Under the study in which my visitor and I 
were sitting was an archway, leading toa nursery- 
ground ; a “cart happened to go through it while I 





was inquiring whether he would take any refresh- 
ment ; and he uttered in so lofty a voice, the words, 
‘ Any thing which is going forward, that I felt in- 
clined to ask him whether he would take a piece 
of the cart. Lamb would certainly have done 
it. But this was a levity which would neither 
have been so proper on my part, after so short 
an acquaintance, nor very intelligible perhaps, in 
any sense of the word, to the serious poet. There 
are good-humored warrants for smiling, which lie 
deeper even than Mr. Wordsworth’s thoughts for 
tears.” 


Thirty years afterward, when they met 
again, the manner of the great poet appeared 
greatly improved, “ quite natural and noble, 
with a cheerful air of animal as well as | 
spiritual confidence.” 

Hunt’s bosom friend was Shelley. After | 
his second marriage he resided “at Great | 
Marlow, in Buckinghamshire, where Hunt, 
with his family, paid him a visit, and de- | 





| 


‘riding in a 


“The old lady,” 


Jan, 


scribes him in his study, which was adorned 
| with casts of the Apollo and Venus,—stroll- 
ing in his garden and about the country,— 
or “sailing i in a boat, which was his favorite 
“ Flowers,” he says, “or a happy 
face, or the hearing a congenial remark, 
would make his eyes sparkle with delight ; 
while he would droop into an aspect of de- 
jection when he saw the miserable-looking 
children of the lace-making village, or thought 
of his own children of whom he had been 
deprived by Chancery.” 


“ As to his children, the reader perhaps is not 
aware, that in this country of England, so justly 
called free on many accounts, and 80 proud of ite 

‘ Englishman’s castle—of the house, which noth- 
ing can violate, a man’s offspring can be taken 
from him to-morrow, who holds a different opinion 
from the Lord Chancellor in faith and morals, 
Hume's, if he had any, might have been taken. 
Gibbon’s might bave been taken. The virtuous 


| Condorcet, if he had been an Englishman and a 


father, would have stood no chance. 

“Plato, for his Republic, would have stood as 
little; and Mademoiselle de Gournay might have 
been torn from the arms of her adopted father 
Montaigne, convicted beyond redemption of see- 
ing farther than the walls of the Court of Chan- 


|cery. That such things are not done often, I be- 


lieve ; that they may be done oftener than people 
suspect, I believe also; for they are transacted 
with closed doors, and the details are forbidden to 
transpire.” 


Shelley’s “ princeliness” of generosity, his 
benevolence and sensibility, were accom- 
panied by a playfulness and love of frolic. 
“Tt was a moot point when he entered your 
room whether he would begin with some 
half-pleasant, half-pensive joke, or quote 


something Greek, or ask some ‘question 


about public affairs.” He and Hunt once, 
stage-coach where their only 
companion was a very silent, “ grim” look- 
ing old lady, “ Shelley startled her into a 
look of most ludicrous astonishment,” by 
suddenly addressing his friend, in his enthu- 
siastic tone of voice, with a quotation from 
Shakspeare: “ Hunt! 


‘For Heaven's sake, let us sit upon the ground, 
And tell sad stories of the deaths of kings!” 


says Hunt, “looked on the 
coach floor as if expecting to see us take 
seats acc vordingly.” 

Hunt’s love for Keats was only second 
to that which he cherished for Shelley. The 
| know ledge reaching him after Keats’s death 
that the ‘poet had at one time distrusted his 
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friendship, —though he comforts himself 
with the reflection that “it was sickness, and 
soon passed away,”—deeply wounded his 
sincere and affectionate nature. It was a 
suspicion wholly undeserved, and was over- 
come before Hunt dreamed of its existence. 
A letter which Keats’s devoted friend, Mr. 
Severn, received from Leigh Hunt a few 
days after Keats’s death at Rome, illus- 
trates so fully Hunt’s warm and simple 
affection, and is so touchingly delicate and 
sympathizing, that, as we can never read it 
ourselves without emotion, we are induced 
to transcribe it for those who may not have 
seen it in Mr. Milnes’ “ Life and Letters of 
Keats.” 


“ VaLe or Hearru, Hampstead, 
March 8th, 1821, f 

“Dear Severn: You have concluded, of course, 
that I have sent no letters to Rome, because I was 
aware of the effect they would have on Keats's 
mind ; and thisis the principal cause,— for besides 
what I have been told of his emotions about let- 
ters in Italy, I remember his telling me on one 
occasion, that, in his sick moments, he never wished 
to receive another letter, or ever to see another 
face, however friendly. But still I should have 
written to you had I not been almost at death’s 
door myself. You will imagine how ill I have 
been, when you hear that I have just begun 
writing again for the ‘Examiner’ and ‘ Indicator, 
after an interval of several months, during which 
my flesh wasted from me in sickness and melan- 
choly. Judge how often I thought of Keats, and 
with what feelings. Mr. Brown tells me he is 


comparatively calm now, or rather quite so. If} 


he can bear to hear of us, pray tell him—but he 
knows it already, and can put it in better lan- 
guage than any man. I hear he does not like to 
be told that he may get better; nor is it to be 
wondered at, considering his firm persuasion that 
he shall noi recover. He can only regard it as a 
puerile thing, and an insinuation that he cannot 
bear to think he shall die. But if this persuasion 
should happen no longer to be so strong upon him, 
or if he can now put up with such attempts to con- 
sole him, remind him of what I have said a thou- 
sand times, and that I still (upon my honor, Sey- 
ern,) think always, that I have seen too many in- 
stances of recovery from apparently desperate 
cases of consumption, not to indulge in hope to 
the very last. If he cannot bear this, tell him— 
tell that great poet and noble-hearted man—that 
we shall all bear his memory in the most precious 
part of our hearts, and that the world shall bow 
their heads to it, as our loves do. Or if this again 
will trouble his spirit, tell him we shall never cease 
to remember and love him, and, that the most 
skeptical of us has faith enough in the high things 
that nature puts into our heads, to think that all 
who are of one accord in mind and heart are jour- 
neying to one and the same place, and shall unite 
somehow or other again, face to face, mutually 
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conscious, mutually delighted. Tell him he is 
only before us on the road, as he was in every- 
thing else ; or, whether you tell him the latter or 
no, tell him the former, and add that we shall 
never forget he was so, and that we are coming 
after him, The tears are again in my eyes, and I 
must not afford to shed them. The next letter I 
write shall be more to yourself, and a little more 
refreshing to your spirits, which we are very sen- 
sible must have been very greatly taxed. But 
whether our friend dies or not, it will not be 
among the least lofty of our recollections by-and- 
by, that you helped to smooth the sick bed of so 
fine a being. 
“ Your sincere friend, 
“Leigu Hunt.” 


Of Charles. Lamb, Mr. Hunt says, there 
has never been a true portrait. His face 
resembled that of Bacon, “ with less worldly 
vigor and more sensibility.” The small size 
of the head both in Shelley and Keats has 
been a puzzle to phrenologists. Hunt could 
not get on either their hats or Lord Byron’s. 
Lamb’s head, on the contrary, was large in 
proportion to his body, or rather to his limbs, 
which were fragile. Though aman of strict 
| veracity in the ordinary sense of the word, 
Lamb had a fondness for confounding the 


| borders of theoretical truth and falsehood. 





| He said to a person who valued himself 


| on being a matter-of-fact man, that he val- 
ued himself on being “ a matter-of-lie man ;” 
and at another time he said that “truth 
was precious, and not to be wasted on every- 
ody.” 

Hazlitt compared Coleridge’s genius to a 
spirit, all head and wings, eternally float- 
ing about in etherealities. “He gave me,” 
says Hunt, “a different impression, I fan- 
cied him a good-natured wizard, very fond 
of earth, and conscious of reposing with 
weight enough in his easy chair, but able 
to conjure his etheraletjes about him in the 
twinkling of an eye.” Hunt refers us to 
his “ Imagination and Fancy” for a critical 
summary of his opinions respecting Cole- 
idge’s poetry, of which however he here 
says, “I take it upon the whole to have 
been the finest of its time ;” and again, “Of 
all ‘the muse’s mysteries, he was as great 
a high priest as Spenser; and Spenser him- 
self might have gone to Highgate to hear 
him talk, and thank him for his ‘ Ancient 
Mariner.’ ” 

Partly through the urgency of Shelley, who 
had been some time abroad, partly to re- 
eruit his own health and his wife’s, and 





chiefly on account of a proposal made by 
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Jan. 


Lord Byron to set up a liberal periodical | friend Mr. Williams was found near a tower, fou 


publication in conjunction with him (Byron) | miles distant from its companion. That o 
and Shelley, Hunt went with his family to | ot! 
Moreover, while his brother John | 
was to endeavor, in England, to reanimate | 
the Hxaminer, Leigh Hunt was to use simul- | 
taneous exertion in Italy to secure new aid | 


Italy. 


to their prospects and new iriends to the 
cause of liberty. 
After a very long and stormy passage, 


enlivened in description by that talismanic | 


power which our author possesses of turn- 
ing everything into mirth, poetry, or instrue- 
tion, he arrived at Leghorn, where he met 
Lord Byron and Mr. Trelawney. 


Nero, where he lived with Madame Guic- | 


cioli, in “a salmon-colored house,” which, in 
a hot Italian sun, suggested no very hopeful 
ideas of comfort or of poetry. Shelley 
hastened from his villeggiatura at Lerici, to 
meet his friend,and accompanied lim to Pisa, 
where Hunt was to take up his residence, 
He remained a day or two; and after spend- 
ing the last afternoon delightfully together 
in wandering about Pisa, the friends separa- 
ted never to meet again. On the mght of 
the same day Shelley took a post-chaise for 


Leghorn, where he was, next day, to depart | 
for his home, with his friend Capt. Williams, | 


of Lerici. 

“T entreated him,” says Hunt, “if the 
weather was violent, not to give way to his 
daring spirit and venture to sea. 
ised me he would not, and 
set off later than he otherwise would have 
done, and at, apparently, a more favorable 
moment. I never saw him more.” The 
same night there was a tremendous storm 
of thunder and lightning. 
tlunt were 


Le visited | 
hen formor at his & “vy residence at Monte | 
the former at Ins country residence at Monte | 


He prom- | 


it seems he did | 


Mr. and Mrs. | 


anxious, but hoped their friend | 


might either not have left, or arrived in | 


came to Pisa and told them he was missing. | 


“ A dreadful interval took place of more than a 


f th 
ver third party in the boat, Charles Vivian, th: 
aman, was not discovered till nearly three weeks 
afterward. i 
“The remains of Shelley and Mr. Williams were 
burned, after the good ancient fashion,and gathered 
into coffers. Those of Mr. Williams were subs 
quently taken to England. Shelley’s were interred 
at Rome, in the Protestant burial-ground, the plac 
| which he had so touchingly described in recording 
its reception of Keats. The ceremony of the burn 
ing was alike beautiful and distressing. Trelaw 
| ney, who had been the chief person concerned in 
| ascertaining the fate of his friends, completed hi 
| kindness by taking the most active part on th 
| last mournful occasion. He and his friend Captair 
Shenley were first upon the ground, attended by 
proper assistants, Lord Byron and myself arrived 
| shortly afterward. His lordship got out of his 
| carriage, but wandered away from the spectac! 
| and did not see it. J remained inside the carriage, 
now looking on, now drawing back with feelings 
that were not to be witnessed. 

“None of the mourners, however, refused them 
selves the little comfort of supposing, that lovers 
of books and antiquity, like Shelley and his com 
panion, Shelley in particular with his Greek en 
thusiasm, would not have been sorry to forese: 
this part of their fate. The mortal part of him, 

| too, was saved from corruption; not the least ex- 
| traordinary part of his history. Among the ma 
| terials for burning, as many of the gracefuller and 
| more classical articles as could be procured—frank 
incense, wine, &e.—were not forgotten; and to 
these Keats’s volume was added. The beauty of 
| the flame arising from the funeral pile was extra 
| ordinary. The weather was beautifully fine. The 
Mediterranean, now soft and lucid, kissed the shore 
as ifto make peace with it. _The yellow sand and 
blue sky were intensely contrasted with one a 
other; marble mountains touched the air with 
coolness; and the flame of the fire bore away to 
ward heaven in vigorous amplitude, waving and 
quivering with a brightness of inconceivabl: 
beauty. It seemed as though it contained the 
glassy essence of vitality. You might have ex 
pected a seraphic countenance to look out of it, 
turning once more before it departed, to thank the 
friends that had done their duty. 

“Shelley, when he died, was in his thirtieth 


se 


safety before its commencement. Trelawney | eat. His face was small, but well-shaped, particu 


larly the mouth and chin, the turn of which wa 
very sensitive and graceful. His side-face upon 


| the whole was deficient in strength, and his fea- 


week, during which every inquiry and every fond | 


hope were exhausted. 
our worst fears were confirmed. A body had been 
washed on shore, near the town of Via Reggio, 


At the end of that period 


tures would not have told well ina bust; but when 
fronting and looking at you attentively,-his asp 
had a certain seraphical character that would ha\ 


| suited u portrait of John the Baptist, or the ange! 


which, by the dress and stature, was known to be | 


our friend’s. 
é&ec.,) was found open in the jacket pocket. He 
had probably been reading it, when surprised by 
the storm. It was my copy. I had told him to 
keep it till he gave it to me again with his own 
hands. So J would not have it frora any other. 


Keats’s last volume also(the Lamia, | 


| 
| 


It was burned with his remains. The body of his | with the public, in using the popular name of the 


whom Milton describes as holding a reed ‘tipt 
with fire’ Nor would the most religious mind, had 
it known him, have objected to the comparison ; for, 
with all his skepticism, Shelley’s disposition was 
truly said to have been anything but irreligious. 
He was pious toward nature, toward his friends 
toward the whole human race, toward the meanes 
insect of the forest, He did himself an injustice 
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Supreme Being inconsiderately. He identified it 
solely with the most vulgar and tyrannical notions 
of a God made after the worst human fashion; 
and did not sufficiently reflect, that it was often 
used by a juster devotion to express a sense of the 
great Mover of the universe. When I heard of 
the catastrophe that overtook him, it seemed as if 
this spirit, not sufficiently constituted like the rest of 
the world, to obtain their Sy mpathy, yet gifted with 
a double portion of love for all living things, had 
been found dead in a solitary corner of the earth, 
its wing's stiffened, its warm heart cold; the relics 
of a misunderstood nature, slain by the ungenial 
elements.” 


Hunt’s family occupied, at Pisa, a part of 


Lord By ron’s residence on the river Arno. 
Hi re Lord Byron, under the influence ot his 
well-known “ hippocrene,” was occupied in 
writing Don Juan, and an intimacy com- 
menced between the two poets, which, being 
founded rather in expediency than congeni- 
ality, was not of long duration. The letters 
of Byron, which our author considers to be 
an appropriate introduction to their acquaint- 
ance, have no very especial interest, and 


seem to serve better the purpose of “ filling | 


up” than any other. Indeed, the whole ac- 
count of our author’s intercourse with his 
noble friend, and afterwards “ bitter enemy,” 
is far less attractive than other portions of 
the book. Though Byron set a high value 
upon Hunt’s honest and sincere admiration, 
and apparently sympathized with his liberal 
views and objects, yet when they came to 


see each other more intimately it is well | 


known that a mutual repugnance arose, and 
at length (lightly as Hunt now refers to it) 
flamed up almost into hatred. Lord Byron 
had evidently a secret delight in the vanity 
of his companion, so much more simple 
and displayful than his own. Hunt says: 
“Lord Byron liked to imitate Johnson, and 
say, ‘ Why, sir” in a high, mouthing way, 
rising and looking about him.” He does 
not perceive that his Lordship, while jocu- 
larly assuming the Johnson, was, in reality, 


playing off the conceit and toadyism of his | 


(Hunt’s) unconscious Boswell. 


} mo a . 2 a ape) ae } 
In the fall Hunt removed his family to | 


Genoa, where Mrs. Shell y had prec ded | 


them, and found houses both for Lord 
Byron’s family and his, at Albaro, a neigh- 
boring village. Hunt's family and Mrs. 
Shelley oceupied the Casa Negroto. Lord 
Byron lived near them in the Casa Saluzzi. 
Here they received the first number of their 
new Quarterly, The Liberal, accompanied 
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| by hopes and fe ars, the latter of which were 


too soon realized. Lord Dyron’s highly 
raised expectations being in some measure 
disappointed, his i rest cooled off, and 
after four numbers 7'he Liberal was no more. 
| The se, however, contained the “ Vision of 
Judgment,” some vigorous essays of Hazlitt 
and ‘Shelley’s beautiful translation of the 


be May-day Night,” from Goethe. Hunt Says 


| that he himself wrote m arly haif of the 
| whole publication, but noi, he thinks, in his 
| best manner. 

| Of Genoa—“Genoa the superb,” —of 
which the proverb says, “it has a sea with- 
_out fish, land without trees, men without 
faith, and women without modesty,” our 
author tells better things, and gives a new 
view of the “city of palaces,” so often de- 
scribed by travellers. We refer our readers 
to the description of its aspect as seen from 
the sea 5 the account of its streets and pal- 
aces, its men and women, its churehes, and of 
| a religious proc ssion which he witnessed 
there, in which was borne a wax-work repre- 
sentation of Saint Antonio kneeling betore 
the Virgin, reminding him strongly of the 
ancient paganism. “The son of Myrrha,” 
| he says, “could not look more lover-like 
than St. Antonio, nor Venus more polite 
than the Virgin; and the flowers stuck all 
| about (the favorite emblem of the Cyprian 
| youth) completed the likeness to an ancient 
festival of Adonis.” Of the climate he says: 


“ You learn for the first time in this climate, what 
colors really are. No wonder it produces painters, 
An English artist of any enthusiasm might shed 
tears of vexation, to think of the dull medium 

| through which blue and red come to him in his 
own atmosphere, compared with this. One day 
we saw a boat pass us, which instantly reminded 
us of Titian, and accounted for him; and yet it 
contained nothing but an old boatman in a red 
| cap, and some women with him in other colors, 
| one of them in a bright yellow petticoat. Buta 
red cap in Italy goes by you, not like a mere eap, 
much less anything vulgar or butcher-like, but like 
| what it is, an intense specimen of the color of red. 


| It is ike a searlet bud in the blue atmosphere. 
| The old boatman, with his brown hue, his white 
hirt, and his red cap, made a complete picture ; 
and so did the women and the yellow petticoat 
I have seen pieces of orange-colored silk hanging 
out against a wall at a dyer’s, which gave the eye 
| a pleasure truly sensual. Some of these boatmen 
| are very fine men. I was rowed to shore one day 
| by a man the very image of Kemble. He had 
} 
1 
} 


nothing but his shirt on, and it was really erand 
to see the mixed power and graceful: with 
| which all his limbs came into play as he pniled 


| the oars, occasionally turning his hereic profile to 
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give a glance behind him at other boats. They 
generally row standing, and pushing from them.” 


From Genoa Hunt removed to Florence. 
Having heard, at the former place, nothing 
in the streets but the talk of money, he 
hailed it as a good omen that in Florence 
the two first words which caught his ear 
were Fiori and Donne—flowers and women. 
He took up his abode at the neighboring 
village of Maiano, on the slope of one of 
the Fiesolan hills. Here he was surrounded 
by classical associations. 


“Out of the windows of one side of our house, 
we saw the turret of the Villa Gherardi, to which, 
according to his biographers, his ‘joyous com- 

any’ resorted in the first instance. A house be- 


onging to the Machiavelli was nearer, a little to | 
the left ; and farther to the left, among the blue 


hills, was the white village of Settignano, where 
Michael Angelo was born. 
possession of the family. 
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The house is still in | 
From our windows on | 


the other side we saw, close to us, the Fiesole of | 


antiquity and of Milton, the site of the Boccaccio- 


Valley of Ladies at our feet ; and we looked over 


Jan, 


“ But there is one insect which is equally harmless 
and beautiful. It succeeds the noisy cicala of an 
evening ; and is of so fairy-like a nature and lustre, 
that it would be almost worth coming into the 
south to look at it, if there were no other attrac- 
tion. I allude to the fire-fly. Imagine thousands 
of flashing diamonds every night powdering the 
ground, the trees, and the air, especially in the 
darkest places, and in the corn-fields. They give 
at once a delicacy and brilliance to Italian dark- 
ness inconceivable, It is the glow-worm, winged, 
and flying in crowds. In England it is the female 
alone that can be said to give light; that of the 
male, who is the exclusive possessor of the wings, 
is hardly perceptible. ‘Worm’ is a wrong word, 
the creature being a real insect. The Tuscan 
name is lucciola, little-light. In Genoa they call 
them cxe-belle, (ci:iare-belle,) clear and pretty. 
When held in the hand, the little creature is dis- 
covered to be a dark-colored beetle, but without 
the hardness or sluggish look of the beetle tribe. 
The light is contained in the under part of the ex- 
tremity of the abdomen, exhibiting a dull, golden- 
colored partition by day, and flashing occasionally 
by daylight, especially when the hand is shaken. 
At night the flashing is that of the purest and 
most lucid fire, spangling the vineyards and olive- 


| trees, and their dark avenues, with innumerable 
house before mentioned still closer, the Decameron’s | 


toward the quarter of the Mugnone and of a house | 


of Dante, and in the distance beheld the mountains 


of Pistoia. Lastly, from the terrace in front, Flor- 


ence lay clear and cathedralled before us, with the 


scene of Redi’s Bacchus rising on the other side | 
of it, and the Villa of Arcetri, illustrious for Gali- | 


leo, Hazlitt, who came to see me there, (and who 
afterward, with one of his felicitous images, de- 


stars. Its use is not known. In England, and I 
believe here, the supposition is that it is a signal 
of love. Itaffords no perceptible heat, but is sup- 
posed to be phosphoric. In a dark room, a single 
one is sufficient to flash a light against the wall. 
I have read of a lady in the West Indies who 
could see to read by the help of three under a 
glass, as long as they chose to accommodate her. 


| During our abode in Genoa a few of them were 


scribed the state of mind in which he found me, by | 


saying that I was ‘moulting,’) beheld the scene 
around us with the admiration natural to a lover 
of old folios and great names, and confessed, in 
the language of Burns, that it was a sight te enrich 
the eyes.” 


Notwithstanding his boast of the power 
of “ pitching” his soul “from Tuscany into 
York street,” Hunt began to long for the 


air of his native country. He ‘not only 
missed London, but he missed his native 


English oaks and elms; and he compares | 


the natural features of the two countries, 
like a true Englishman, quite to the advan- 
tage of his own. The fortunes of the £x- 
aminer and its editors had now come to a 


crisis, and it was necessary to return to Eng- | 


land. Our author took leave of Mariano 
of Ladies notwithstanding. 
leave of Italy altogether, however, he lingers 
to make some remarks upon the insect tribes 
peculiar to the south of Europe. We quote 


commonly in our rooms all night, going about like 
little sparkling elves, It is impossible not to think 
of something spiritual in seeing the progress of 
one of them through a dark room. You only 
know it by the flashing of its lamp, which takes 
place every three or four inches apart, sometimes 
oftener, thus marking its track in and out of the 
apartment, or about it. It is like a little fairy 
taking its rounds, These insects remind us of the 
lines in Herrick, inviting his mistress to come to 
him at night-time, and they suit them still better 
than his English ones :— 


‘ Their light the glow-worms lend thee ; 
The shooting stars a'tend thee ; 
And the elves also, 
Whose little eyes glow, 
Like the sparks of fire, befriend thee. ” 


The trees of Italy are beautifully and 
skilfully touched upon—the cypress, the 


u | olive, and particularly the chestnut :— 
with a dry eye ; Boccaccio and the Valley | 


Before taking | 


“The chestnut trees are very beautiful; the 


| spiky-looking branches of leaves, long, and of a 


his description of the fire-fly, well known in | 


our own country _—— 


noble green, make a glorious show as you look up 
against the intense blue of the sky. Is it a com- 
monplace to say that the castanets used in dancing, 
evidently orignated in the nuts of this tree, cas- 


| tagnette? They are made in general, I believe, of 
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cockle-shells, or an imitation of them; but the 
name renders their vegetable descent unequivo- 
cal. It is pleasant to observe the simple origin of 


pleasant things. Some loving peasants, time im- | 


memorial, fall dancing under the trees: they pick 
up the nuts, rattle them in their hands; and be- 
hold (as the Frenchman says) the birth of the ac- 
companiment of the fandango.” 


Settled once again at his beloved Hamp- 
stead, our poet found amid English scenery 
his “ old friend Pastoral, still more pastoral.” 
He now strolled about the meadows, with a 
“ Parnaso,” or a Spenser under his arm, and 


wondered that he met nobody who seemed | 
to love the fields as he did. Toryism was at | 
this time in the ascendant, and Hunt’s lite- | 
It was | 
not until the rise of Louis Philippe and the | 


rary productions were not popular. 


decline of Toryism, that the signature of the 
quondam editor of the Hxaminer was greeted 
with its former fayor. 
trait,” he says, “in the character of the pub- 
lic, that they incline to believe whatever is 


said of a’man by the prosperous. I have | 


since been lauded to the skies for productions 
which at that period fell dead from the 
ress.” 

We will not go with Mr. Hunt into the 
critical analysis of his own poetical produc- 
tions, though many of his remarks thereon 
are as racy as the poems themselves. This 
method of commenting upon one’s own pro- 
ductions is not altogether unauthorized. Mr. 
Hunt gives for it the example of the old 
Italian poets, with Dante at their head. He 
regrets that Shakspeare had not been his 
own commentator, and Spenser given eluci- 
dations respecting his Platonic mysticisms 
on the nature of man. He would have en- 
joyed “a divine gossip with him about his 
woods, and his solitudes, and his nymphs, 
his oceans, and his heaven.” 

Our author enlarges also upon his numer- 
ous prose works, and the publications for 
which he wrote as editor and as contributor. 


“Tt is not the best | 
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| These were, besides those already mentioned, 
‘the Tattler, a daily paper of four folio pa- 
ges, which he wrote entirely; the True 
Sun, to which he contributed, as also to the 
Edinburgh and Westminster Reviews ; the 
Monthly Repository, a Unitarian magazine ; 
the London Journal, and the Seer, which 
now stands as a companion to the Jndicator. 
His dramatic productions were, The Legend 
of Florence, The Secret Marriage, Lover's 
Amazements, The Double, and Look to 
your Morals,—all of which were failures. 
In addition to these and his volumes of es- 
says, poems, &c., “I have written,” he says, 
“one more book, small, and still in manu- 
script, which I can take no pride in, which 
I desire to take no pride in, and yet which 
I hold dearer than all the rest.” This vol- 
ume, it appears, is upon the subject of reli- 
| gion, and has appended to it his “ Chris- 
| tianism, or Belief and Unbelief Reconciled,” 
and is promised to be shortly published. 
We cannot better take leave of our old 
friend than by quoting a few characteristic 
words of his own, descriptive of his present 
life :— 





“ With the occasional growth of this book, with 
the production of others from necessity, with the 
solace of verse, and with my usual experience of 
sorrows and enjoyments, of sanguine hopes and 
bitter disappointments, of bad health and almost 
unconquerable spirits, (for though my old hypo- 
chondria never returns, I sometimes undergo pangs 
of unspeakable will and longing, on matters which 
elude my grasp,) I have now passed, in one seques- 
tered tenor of life, almost the whole lapse of 
years since I lost my friend in Italy. The same 
unvaried day sees me reading or writing, ailing, 
jesting, reflecting, rarely stirring from home but to 
walk, interested in public events, in the progress of 
society, in the ‘New Reformation, (most deeply,) 
in things great and small, in a print, in a plaster- 
cast, in a hand-organ, in the stars, in the scene to 
which the sun is hastening, in the flower on my 
table, in the fly on my paper while I write. (He 
crosses words, of which he knows nothing ; and 
perhaps we all do as much every moment, over 
diviuest meanings.)” 
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THE DECEN! 
PART I. 
YOUTH. 


O FRIEND, absent in form and soul, from me ! 

Once dear, by cruel madness long estranged ! 
Again I stand, and seem to talk with thee, 

By this fir stream, that hath in nothing changed, 
But now, as ever, with mild murmur flows 
On to her solemn lake and dee ‘p repose. 


The tenth year mingles with eternity, 

Since we together, from the windy crest 
Of yon dark mountain, saw the victory 

And chase of evening clouds, when on the west 
They moved their misty ranks, in dim array, 
Ensanguined by the Parthian shafts of day. 


We saw, still glorious in his fall, the sun 
Touch the red mountain with his burning shield ; 
And when the silver planet had begun 
Her triumph sweet above the azure field, 
We turned, and by a mountain torrent led, 
Went unseen through dim bowers along its bed. 


The leafy bosom of a mountain, crowned 
With rock-grown cedars, where the secret rills 
Creep through fall’n leaves and under hollow ground, 
Inward and downward : a dead shadow stills 
Th’ abyss ; and there the waters gathered are, 
Unwitnessed, save by some high-climbing star. 


Down through the gorge we took our silent way, 
While each for each th’ opposing foliage turned, 
Till burst upon us the far-shining day, 
That now on all the vast horizon burned 
Her final fires, and in the failing east 
The golden honors of the day decreased. 


Lo! where the mountain slides into the plain, 
Covered with cedars and close-woven vines, 
The cliff-born waters, welling forth again, 
Flow in a crystal torrent that aye shines 
With all the varying colors of the sky, 
Broken and brief, a brilliant phantasy. 
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Quick at the fount the living waters play, 
Then laughing down the verdurous grade they run, 
Like troops of children, of a holiday, 
On a grassed playground, sloping to the sun ; 
The roguish ripples, dancing with delight, 
Twinkle and glow like diamonds in the light. 


Then gentlier flow they among isles of grass, 
And promontories | green, till calm and wide 
They move reluctant, swaying as they pass 
The anchored lilies, that companioned ride 
With fleets of floating foliage broad and green, 
And cups of flowery gold that glow between. 


The scythe-ripe meadows greenly stretched afar, 
Where the long waters wound, obseure ly shining ; 
The wakening airs kept up a breezy war 
With grass and trees their sudden flights confining ; 
The broad hills billowed in the windy chase 
Down their green sides, from brow to gloomy base. 


Soft came the airs, with leafy murmurs sweet, 
And sensuous trill of insects in the grass ; 
Mild whispers, heard when day and darkness meet, 
That move an inborn music as they pass, 
Tuned by the wheel-strokes of a distant mill, 
Now plashing loud, and now a moment still. 


Gradual, o’er all, the mountain sent his shade,— 
Though yet, tom western clouds, a ruddy beam 
Glowed on the w: ters, playfully delayed 
By shallow ripples on th’ impatie nt stream, 
That would not let the troubled splend: r lie 
In the deep hollow of the nether sky. 
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Still at each windy lull it sought its rest 
In the calm bosom of the blue profound,— 
Like Faith’s clear vision in a peaceful breast,— 
Then broke in passion; when with hasty sound 
The wind awoke, and stirred the leaves, and flew, 
Trailing his skirt along the trembling blue. 


The far wheel ceased, the swelling sluices roared, 
The mill-bell tinkled in the twilight air ; 

Sweet sounds that o’er the dewy landscape poured 
Remission blest of industry and care ; 

Vespers of labor, when with merriment 

The sons of toil all smiling homeward went. 


Their children meet them half the pleasant way, 
And hand in hand the sons and fathers walk ; 

The happy mothers chide their long delay, 
While on the grassy lane they, lingering, talk : 

Young swains and hoary tillers, “how the State 


Should be advanced, and who are truly great. 
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Then heart of youth and tender sympathy 
Drowned the slow rising of those manlier strains 

That move me now: for, O lost friend! to thee 
And me alike, the world with its fierce pains, 

Its mad ambitions and proud agonies, 

Was but a figment of masked tragedies. 


We read, or seemed to read, in Nature seen, 

An unknown Power; whose hand esthetical, 
In beauteous life and leafy concourse green, 

In hills and streams, and the far-thundering fall, 
On wind-worn mountain and tumultuous sea, 


Moulds the fair earth—shapes it eternally ! 


It was a mild Philosophy, whose head 
Shone with bright hopes like glowing flowers, each day 
Renewed ; and she her willing votaries led 
Through many an antique, long abandoned way, 
Amid the o’erthrown primal temples, dim 
Inscribed with holy truth, in legends grim. 


Or wedding sweet verse to a piteous air, 
The daisy-crownéd muse, full innocent, 
Bewailed in leafy nook some love-siek fair, 
Weeping her mate in weary banishment ; 
Sad stops and tearful melodies, that gave 
An echo to the wind and moaning wave. 


Or in a pensive passion pacing slow 
Along the margin of a reedy run, 
She marked the maiden lily that doth show 
Her snow-white, odorous bosom to the sun, 
Hot ravisher, that with too ardent beam 
Kisses the tender beauty of the stream. 


Then came the Druid of soft Windermere, 

And charmed us to his pleasant wildernesses ; 
Bard of weak passions, impotent to cheer 

The strong heart bending under stern distresses. 
Poet of silly griefs and witless woes, 
Great singer of small joys and mighty shows! 


How swift the primal curse, Necessity, 

Nipped all your wormy fruits and idle flowers ; 
Searing their roots with acrid poverty, 

And blighting their pale leaves with bitter showers : 
Long fallow time it needed, ere a hand 
With useful fruitage came and crowned the land. 


“ God is in nature.” Aye, but in man most ; 
And who would worship, let him not fall down 
To seas or mountains, or even to the host 
That diadem the night. Man wears the crown 
Of the creation, and in him we see 
The reflex, sole, of true Divinity. 
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Nay, worship God alone: be thou a man, 
And not man’s worshipper, nor Nature’s. Show 

The power of freedom. What young Freedom can, 
Were it not worth a martyrdom to know ? 

If thou wilt rhyme, then be thy manly verse 

Made for a patriot’s praise,—a traitor’s curse. 





PART IL. 
MANHOOD. 


Has the New World no passion fit to move 
Heroic numbers? Must the liberal air 

Still ring with verse that girls and boys approve, 
Melodious lust and musical despair ? 

Then be despised the idle rhyming art, 

Unfit for themes that move a patriot’s heart ! 


























Look where the modern epic Manhood stands 
Among the people ! !—mark him, you who deem 
Heroes a growth of other times and lands, 
Or a mere fiction of the poet’s dream ; 
Up! to Ais grandeur, rhymster, if you can! 
And future times will deem you too a man. 


Seest not the noble front,—the shoulders large,— 
And majesty of motion, that declare 

The hero born, not made; on whom the charge 
Of empire, inevitable, rests? He goes, 

Unconscious, toward his fame, and powerful state, 

By character, God’s mark, alone made great. 






Clad iri the dress of toil, he moves a king 
Of Nature’s crowning: his deep voice more feared, 
His smile more valued, than the beckoning 
Of law-made monarchs ; and, penurious $ reared, 
He laughs at wealth, and with rich eloquence 
Unlocks all hoards and takes his liking thence. 


For all men love him,—aye, all women too; 
And every native beauty he will scan 

With a moist eye, and tender; and were you 
Before him, every mark in you of man 

He would discern, and on the instant trace 

The strength, or weakness, written in your face. 


Trust him, and he will love you; do him wrong, 
His anger blasts you like a desert wind: 

Oppose him, he is courteous, and will long 
Contend with bloodless weapons of the mind ; 

Force him to fight you, not the raging sea 

More terrible or pitiless than he. 
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Make men your leaders, people,—if you dare 
Be ruled by men; but if the coward mind 

Revolts, look you to England: she will care 
Most wisely for you, and provide a kind 

Fit for your needs. Your master comes, behold ! 

Sir Plausible, the prince of lies and gold. 


Under the royal mantle England keeps 
A serpent brood ; of whom, from time to time, 
She raises one, and the base creature creeps 
Away to some free land, whose ardent clime, 
Full of intestine tumult and hot strife, 
Soon swells his serpent bulk with vicious life. 


Sunset of England’s glory gilds his coils, 

And sheds a gold light on his bloodless face ; 
He weaves, admired, his diplomatic toils, 

And ruins statesmen with a gentle grace ; 
Prudent and cool, with tact and bonhomie, 
He ousts the rugged sons of liberty. 


Who can resist his subtle instigation — 

The bribe and flattery felt but still unseen ? 
Satan deceives a woman—he, a nation, 

With arts more powerful as they are more mean. 
Shame on the coarse tools of Machiavel, 
Supplanted by these new envoys of Hell! 


Boasting and bold, a different agent comes, 
Philanthropic, without a doubt or fear ; 
To civil discord the fair land he dooms, 
And brags his mission to the public ear ! 
What stays the halter from his hated neck ? 
Courage, or fear ; our scorn, or our respect ? 


Up, freemen of the North! look to the spy ! 
Beware the Power that sends him, and seek home 
Whether amid yourselves no traitors lie 
In specious ambush, working for your doom. 
Up! iron hands, and swear, if wars begin, 
The steel falls first on traitors for the sin. 


And you, ye pulpit thunderers, with bent brows, 
Hurling God’s lightning with a clumsy fist 
Against the altar of our holiest vows, 
Look to the day when you will scarce be missed ; 
Let vain ambition puff you not too high,— 
There comes a breath shall mar your prophecy : 


A breath from Germany, an Unbelief, 
Withering and scorching all your gospel flowers ; 
False Science, and false Art, but falsest, chief, 
Transcendent subtleties, of rights and powers 
Inherent, whispering mild, with sensual skill 
Teaching your converts’ hearts to worship Will. 
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Think you, proud Hierarchs, self-elect, the Lord 
Has no revenge in store for those who break 
Urim and Thummim, the nation’s seal and word, 
ry ° ‘fn . 
he talisman of freedom, for whose sake 
On hard-fought fields, with gory conquest strown, 
True hearts by thousands fell without a groan ? 


Fell, with the smile of faith upon their lips : 
For in the fatal, bloody fray, they saw 

The young Star of Empire moving to the eclipse 
Of desp tism, detested ; and the Law 

Divine made sovereign in the greatest good 

Of the down-trodden, patient multitude. 


Wouldst thou give murderous license to the black, 
Most holy peace-maker ! and bid him kill, 

In malice for the sears upon his back, 

¢ The master who reins in his sensual will ? 

, Dooming to hell nine-tenths of all thy kind, 

Wouldst make a hell here too, thou sordid mind ? 






Freedom is but a guardianship of laws 
Held by the pee yple : but the wolf and bear, 

The assassin and the slave, with harpy claws 
Of insurrection freed, raven and tear. 

Are these your “ citizens,” your “ voters grim” ? 

Let Hayti’s tyrant answer,—look to him. 


Weakness and wickedness are friends, and then 
This life is made Gehenna, when decrees 
; Flow from the hearts of base and feeble men,— 


4 Forgers of factions and of treacheries ! 
= And then come nations to the mortal hour, 


When weak fools put strong knaves in seats of power. 






Lo, the smart orator! his bitter brows 
Knit in the sharp folds of denunciation : 
Fact upon fact and scorn on scorn he throws, 
A madman hurling firebrands !—all his passion 
In the echo dies; his spirit is not approved ; 
"Tis not by selfish fury men are moved. 











Another comes: Such state no victor king 
Had ever: At his bidding clamor dies, 

Breathless: Anon the silver accents ring 
Clear on the air: Delighted murmurs rise: 

“What majesty of soul his words reveal !” 

Then followed the applausive thunder, peal on peal. 


He spoke of peace, union and brotherhood, 
And the strong passion shook his aged frame ; 
Then ceased, and when the shouting multitude 
Stood trembling, as if pentecostal flame 
Had fallen on all, he with his burning eye 
Followed the shout and sealed the victory. 
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Like a gray cloud, that on a sultry close 
Of eve, appals, unlooked, the torrid South, 
He stood, when, all too confident, his foes 
Exulted, deeming his Olympian mouth 
For ever shut: but he with lightning scorn 
Blasted the front of treason newly born. 


Then burst the thunder of his eloquence, 
Purging the air that sickened with the scent 
Of foul rebellion. Reason gathered thence 
New courage, and the exulting Continent, 
All darkened o’er by dread uncertainty, 
Blazed with her Union fires from sea to sea. 


Such be thy rulers, Land, in these more blest 
Than Israel in her judges! Let the dead 
Lie with their kings: on the great future rest 
The feet of Heaven’s true sons. The golden head 
Of empire, rising like the sun at morn, 
Dims the pale stars that did its front adorn. A 





“LONDON ASSURANCE;” 
OR, 
SIR HENRY LYTTON BULWER vwerws YANKEE NEWSPAPERS. 


A NEW SONG TO AN OLD TUNE. 


AIR. 
“¢ And back recoiled, he knew not why, 
Even at the sound himself had made.”’ 


“ It is clear that Great Britain does not intend 
to relinquish her hold on San Juan; and that in 
open and flagrant defiance of her stipulations she 
still both ‘assumes dominion’ and ‘ exercises’ it 
in the most arbitrary manner in Central America. 
San Juan is as effectively “ occupied” by her as 
Liverpool. These matters must soon come up before 
Congress, and we have a right to expect that both 
Houses will ee ge investigate them. If the 
Clayton and Bulwer Treaty is not regarded in its 
direct and obvious provisions, it is very certain it 
will not be in its more obscure ones. A rigid ad- 
herence to its terms should be insisted on, or it 
should be abrogated.”"—New-York Tribune, Dec. 
4th, 1850. 


“Since the appearance of our last, we have re- 
ceived intelligence which gives us ample reason '0 
believe that the recent outrages on American 
rights at San Juan and its vicinity, have been in 
no manner instigated or countenanced by the British 
Government, and that they will be promptly re- 
buked if not expressly disavowed. * * 
That the British officials at San Juan and vicinity 
have been expressly and repeatedly ordered from 
London to refrain from molesting or interfering 





with American citizens or vessels in any port of 
Central America, or upon its coasts, we are fully 
assured; that those orders have ere this been 
received and will henceforth be obeyed, we will 
not doubt. We are not so clearly assured, but 
have good reason to believe, that the British oc- 
cupation, protectorate, or whatever it may be 
called, will soon be withdrawn from ‘ Greytown, 
and all that part of the Central American coast, 
as we trust it also may from all Central America, 
so that the amicable relations of the two countries 
may be preserved and secured by a full and faith- 
ful execution of the terms of the Clayton Treaty. 
With this no new treaty is needed, and the with- 
drawal from Nicaragua of the insolent and mis- 
chief-making Chatfield would dispel the last cloud 
hitherto obscuring the prospect of continued amity. 

“There really is no excuse for trouble in that 
quarter.”—Same paper, next day, (Dec. 5th, 1850.) 


“The Express, dilating on the late British as- 
sumptions and outrages at the mouth of the San 
Juan, says :— 

“*We beg leave to express the opinion, not 
hastily or unadvisedly given, that neither Great 
Britain on the one hand, nor the Executive or Mr. 
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“Will Zhe Express be good enough to state | 


frankly, promptly, and clearly, what * designs’ in 
reference to this matter have been attributed to 
‘the Executive and Mr. Webster’ by Zhe Tribune ? 
We are anxious to know.”—Same paper, day afte r. 
(Dec. 6th, 1850.) 


“We now notify Zhe xpress that we consider 
every such statement in its columns as that 7'he 
Tribune had imputed ‘designs’ to ‘the Executive 
and Mr. Webster’ with respect to the recent 
British outrages in Nicaragua, as the meanest kind 
of falsehood, and as morally of the nature of for- 
gery.”"--Same paper, day after that again, (Dec. 
7th, 1850.) 


Ir may not be accordance with the | 
well-known etiquette of Review circles to 
notice the errors or follies of the newspaper 
prolétaire, or daily talking class; as unfor- 
tunately the Republic of Letters, like re- 
publics of a more material and less infinite 


tinctions and the vices of monarchy. How- 
ever, we, having a profound contempt for 
the mock “ respectable,” 
to assert on all occasions the principle of 
fraternal equality, mean now and then to 
descend from our dignity, when the descent 
can be effected for our own gain, and the 
amusement or improvement of our readers. 
To the large mind of a Review, the loftiest 
political tumbling, and the smallest news- 
paper fanfaron: ide, abound in themes of 
equally profound thought; and as there is 
nothing below the consideration of the true 


discoveries from the falling of a rotten ap yple ; 
so we think in the falling of the 7'ribune, 
as recorded in the above extracts, our readers 
will find the germ of an elaborate science 
of which our popular newspaper editors are 
the most facetious and indefatigable profes- 
sors—the science of taking the extreme sides 
of a question in turn, without being com- 


mitted to either, and without offe nding any- 


body. An admirable science, requisite to 
be known that you may get on well in the 
world, and maintain the principles you pro- 
fess, without seeming on the whole to differ 
with principles of a directly opposite char- | 
acter; requiring, too, considerable practice | 
before you can assume the nec essary ap- | 
pearance of honest credulity one day, in that | 
which you contradicted the day previous, 
and the still more necessary de ‘portment 
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newspapers of this city are playing. 
existence, is prone to imitate the class dis- | 
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friend or enemy hint the remotest disbe- 
lief in your new assertion. Thus, a writer 
must have “gone in” for the Rochester 
knockings, before he is capable of assuming 
a discreet confidence in the assurances of 
Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer and the honor of 
England. And though we cannot pretend 
to determine what amount of credulity the 
Tribune may have acquired, after such ex- 
ploits in the im: winative and the ridiculous, 
we are inclined to think the assurances 
which may enable it to shirk a question 
involving the national honor and the en- 
durance of the United St: ites, and devote 
its remarkable energies still further to the 
| popular exhibition of “ Abolition” gambols, 
must be very welcome and very slight in- 
It is highly amusing, no doubt, to 
observe the bagatelle at which, as exampled 
, the two leading Whig 
j We @ 
can well appreciate the dislike any Whig 
organ would have, in the present aspect of 


| affairs, to incur the charge of imputing un- 
and being disposed | 


worthy designs to Mr. Webster. But to be 
| just to Mr. Webster, it is by no means ne- 
cessary to be unjust to our country, or to 
abandon without protest, and even with: @ a 
slur, American ships and American citi- 
zens to the outrages of Sir Henry Lytton 
Bulwer, and his Greytown police. Nay, it 


(is unjust to Mr. Webster to couple confi- 


|denee in him with confidence in the as- 


of violent and virtuous indignation, should | a tight rope, yet if in doing so the honesty 


'surances of the British Ambassador, or of 
| his congenial superiors, or of his obedient 
philosopher ; : as Sir Isaac Newton made great | 


servants. Mr. Webster’s eminence, and the 
public trust in his integrity, cannot be in- 
creased by coupling him with a man whose 
honor has been several times publicly belied 


, | since his arrival in this country; or with the 


public faith of a foreign government which 
| stands arraigned before the world of having, 
| at one and the same moment, ratified a pub- 
| lic treaty, and broken it. Sir Henry Lytton 
Bulwer himself has, with the characteristic 
— of a vulgar di plomatist, endeavored, 
by the use of Mr. Webster’s name in public 
and private, to waa either the screen of 
a great man’s name for his unworthy du- 
| plicity, or to drag down the name now 
most honored by the American people to a 
level with his own. And however agreea- 
ble it may be to either of our Whig news- 
| papers, to make the other sommersault with 
the dexterity of one of the Ravel family on 
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of Mr. Webster, which no human being 
doubts, is to be coupled with British or Punic 
faith, or with faith in the verbal assurances 
of the reckless and double-dealing repre- 
sentative of the Russell Cabinet here, whom 
no human being, after what has occurred, can 
trust; if, we say, the honor of the Whig 
party, or of any party presuming to rule 
these United States, is to be represented as 


identical with the honor of England, or that | 


then it must 
that 


of Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer, 
ere long fare ill both with 
and these United States. 

doom must result to 


interests to public falsehood, or 
treachery. And deeply as we know the 
American nation trusts in the integrity and 
national spirit of Mr. Webster—deeply as 
we know it trusts in the political integrity 
against foreign machinations of that party 
which owes its birth and its proudest lau- 
rels to repelling with republican sturdiness 
the aggressions of Great Britain, yet after 
the duplicity and baseness displayed by 
Mr. Bulwer since his arrival in this country, 
upon this very question of Central America, 
we are confident, no matter what authority 
may endorse him now or henceforth, 


that 
the people of this Republic will never again 
trust in his promises or assurances, or the 


honor of his Government. If an American 
party desired political damnation, we could 
not suggest to it a — r or easier mode 
of eff eting it, than by taking the person 
or character of Sir H. L. Bulwer under 
its wing. The Z'ribune cannot have strong- 
er casas assurances of the intentions 
of Great Britain in one direction, than we 
have public assurances in the other. No 
personal assurance can be stronger than 
a solemn public treaty, to which with 
good faith pledged, the British Cabinet 
has formally affixed its ratification, the 
seal of its monareliy, and the signature 
of its minister. , 
known as the Clayton and Bulwer treaty, 
distinetly bound, and by Mr. Clayton’s decla- 
ration was intended to bind, the 
Government to abandon the exercise of all 
power, whether as protectors or armed oe- 
eupiers of Central America.* Mr. Bulwer 


* We extract from Art. I. of the treaty “as 
ratified :” “ Nor-will either [G. B. or U.S.] make use 
of any protection which cithe? affords or may af- 
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Disgrace and | 
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which is so blind as to pin its faith and its | 
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himself, and higher than Mr. Bulwer, 
Palmerston himself, together with ever, 
agent and minion from Chatfield to the oe 
Mosquito ‘policeman, have publiely declare: 
that treaty naught; set it at naught : 
in open and public violation of it have held 
arrested and disarmed American 
citizens, detained and threatened to sink 
ships of the United States on inland Ame 
rican waters, seized and imprisoned their 
officers, and even compelled them to acknow!- 
ge British sovereignty in Central America, 
by obliging them to call the old Spanish 
“San Juan de Nice aragua” by the 
given to it under the baptismal hands of the 
reverend Chatfi 1d—in flattery of his superi 
Lord Grey—* Greytown.” These outrages 
have been unremittedly practised—and are 
now being practised. And while a publi- 
treaty is thus belied, the man must be ve ry 
urbane to the servants of the British em- 
bassy, or very worshipful of editorial tum- 
bling, who will attach to any verbal assur- 
ances, though they may be quite sufficient to 
stultify a legion of editors, the smallest credit. 
Not that’ we mean tos mi that no assurances 
have been given—nor do we mean to say 
they m ry not have been believed, even in 
pres nee of the manifold ( vidences reaching 
us by every mail from the Isthmus, directly 
belying them. Mr. Bulwer, or Sir He nry 
Lytton Bulwer, if he pleases, is a man of 
the most confounding assurances. He as- 
sured Mr. Clayton of his deep respect, while 
he was writing a letter to Mr. Chatfield per 
sonally disrespectful of our Government an 
Secretary. He assured Mr. Clayton of his 
own good faith, and the good faith of his 
Government, in fabricating a treaty, while 
he was writing to Mr. Chatfield to disregar l 
and break that treaty. His 
double-dealing has only been matched by 
his singular effrontery and most remarkable 
A polite man of the world, he is 
assiduous in his flattering attentions, and 
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success, 


any alliance which either has er may have, 
to or with any State or people, for the purpose . 
of occupying, fortifying, or colonizing 8 cea 
Costa Rica, the Mosquito Coast, or any part of 
Central America, or of assuming or exercising 
dominion over the same.” : 

The entire treaty has been already publish 
It would be the more useless to republish it, as its 
reckless violation by the British authorities, and 
the defence of that violation by Lord Palmerston 
and Sir H. L. Bulwer, have ren dered it,as binding 
on us, null and void. 
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perfectly surcharged with assurances. A 
few days before Zachary Taylor’s death, | 

assured the Baltimoreans that nothing in 


history was equal to Buena Vista, excepting 
Agincourt. Searcely was General Tay lor 
dead, ere he assured Mr. Webster of Ii 


; andl assured him further 
of the joy that wi wuld be felt by 
“Public Opinion,” 


abyssmal respect 


(the same fat gentleman 
who, as he formerly assured Mr. Clayton, 
would be so very much displeased with any 
alterations we might choose to make for o1 

own good, in our own tariff,) on hearing of 
his advent to office. Till Mr. Webster left 
Washington to recruit his overtasked health, 
the assurance of Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer 
followed on his heels; and when Mr. Webster 
journeyed North, Sir Henry L. B. brought his 
‘assurances North, too. A polite English gen- 
tleman who would travel from Washington 
to Marshfield merely to dine—who would 
make his business to wait on the Great 
Expounder in his almost native city of Bos- 
ton—who would, his journey home to 
Washington, seize two public opportunities 
at a Scotch dinner, to attempt a 
eation of Mr. Webster at 
of Mr. Webster’s country, (a glorific 
doubtless highly Ori 


olorifi- 
the exp nse 
ition 
tifying to that gent] - 
Bar 1, : | ter coolness e al 
man;) who couid muster coolness enough, 
wiile he was dishonestly bri “aking a treaty 
himself hed made, and dis “eae stly plunder- 
ing a weak and friendless R public of its 
1:oblest territories—and in so doi ng 
7 ] 
he was pursuing tl 
ment—-who could, we say, muster sufficient 
eooh 1eSs, in fl rrante di li ‘tu, to assure some 
inhabitants of New-York of his earnest wish 
that, over the doors of the Aug ‘an stable in 


avow?t d 


British | 








th P liey of > his G verh- 


Downing street, were inscribed the words, 
‘Shonesty is th » best policy” —aa urbane man | 
of such whole-souled a prees ss. of such af- 
fable attentions, of suc] straig evhtforward de- 


portment, and of wre xtravagant duplicity, 


worthy of belief. And if 
was enabled to hold up Fe Clayt mn to the 
derision of his country, and, at the same time, 
make it appear that he enjoyed the unlimited 


| ican empire is now 
must be a very seductive pe sr nail withal 
y such arts he | 


confidence of men in power—whom we all 
know to be astute lawyers, stern = re | ub- 
licans, and ardent patriots, enjoying the | 


confidence of the p oe irl is it to be! 
wondered that even a wink from one of his 
subordinates in Barel should mis- 
d to 


ay street 


lead an unsophisticated editor, pledg 
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1 1 - 4 
the Rochester knockines and the m 


Thompson? No 


doubt, assurances have been given; and in 


‘liorative 
mission of Mr. George 


antagonism to assurances from such an am- 

bassador, homo factus ad ung 

lete gr = s he is,* how coulda simple 
republican editor, were he even the 

mau of | a party, place any reliance—place 

the smallest reliance, wpon the fact of a 

public treaty being pu mublicly ignored ; 


“ue, A COM- 


man, 2 


Steers- 


u} On 


the facts with refer to the British flag 
over “ Greytown,” sienia San Juan de 


Nicaragua; with reference to the seizure 
sacking and detention of the steamer Director, 

American ship in American waters, and 
the imprisonment of its offic 
the United States—how, we say, could any 
of these facts, being merely facts, and not 
assurances, be believed ? ; 

For years now the British policy of con- 
verting Central America into a Transatlan- 
tic Hindostan, having “ factories” on its 
coasts to control the trade of the Pacific, 
and police organizations in the interior to 
grow cotton and other —— for British 

n publicly avowed, and 
y practised. The pre- 


, ran- 


rs, citize ns of 


ure, has be 


slowly but consistent 


manutact 


ent pos ssion of either coast of ¢ Central 
America would insure, in the future, these 
objects ; insure furth, r the “annexation” 


to the Mosquito Kingdom (capital “ 
town”) of Mexico, and the 
the Sacramento: 
Great 


Grey- 
golden sands of 
would insure still further to 
Britain on our southern flank, that 
position in military strategies, which in 
has already used to the de- 
truction of our commerce and shipping 
and the slaughter of our citizens, from 
Canada on our northern flank, and from 
N wi yuundland, the Bermudas, and the West 
F 

t] 


two wars 


udies in our front; in fact, would give her 
ie command of our whole frontier, north, 
east, and south. This future British Amer- 
embosomed in Grey- 


* Vide Bailey on es Formation of Opinions,” 
We use d at college, long ago, to translate this 
passage, An unbassador : ne to a turn;” but, 
tend ly, the ambassador is not done in this 
instance ; There f re let the present 
translation stand. It is good—the only objection 
we can make to Horace’s phrase, as regards Sir H. 
L. B., is that the “nail,” which this person (Sir H. 
L. B.) is at present u ing, should be regarded, as it 
is, “a tal n.’ However, we leave the matter to 
Heyne, Dacier, Fenelon, McCaul, Anthon, and 
Bailey on the Formation of ¢ )pinie ns. The above 


only 


translation is good—you will find it in Anthon. 
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town, to spring thereout, extending bit by 
bit over this vast continent; orto be therein 
scotched and trodden to death. Already it 
has extended its flag or its protection over the 
eutire Atlantic coast from Yucatan to the 
Isthmus; and one great portion of the 
territory now virtually held by it, viz. 
the former Republic of Costa Rica, has 
been seized, or, which is the same, taken 
under “ Grey town” protection, since the 
Whigs have assumed the executive rule of | 
the United States, and since the ratification 


of the Clayton treaty, and in defiance of that | 
So far the policy practised has | 


treaty. 
been precisely that formerly adopted with 
reference to Madras and its surrounding 
kingdoms. One by one, each in turn was 


protected and swallowed up, till after the | 


lapse of but one hundred and fifty years, 
the flag which once but dared to show its 
face on an insulated “ factory” on the coast, 
now floats despotic from Cape 


malayas. 


ginally in “ protection,” the English estab- 


lished a mere outpost: for a hundred years | 
or more the people of that island looked, 


without uneasiness, on a little coast ter- 


ritory, called “the Pale,” whose 


by bit their island, too, was sw allowed up 
in the Maelstrom of British voracity. 


British policy is in full operation against two 
territories on different continents; but the ob- 
ject in attaining the control of one is only 
of value when accompanied with that of the 
other. Hong Kong is but the comple- 
ment of Greytown. Having established a 
“ factory” on the coast of China, the Eng- 


lish have doomed to slaughter, robbery, ex- | 


haustion, and death, a nation of some four 
hundred millions. 
secure to the Chinese that beneficent doom; 


Sun marauding armies and police agents ; 
of Central America must be held. 


Greytown ; hence Chatfield; hence Bulwer ; 
henee speeches at Scotch dinners, polite 


assurances to Mr. Clayton, polite requirements | 


upon that gentleman, that Palmerston let- | 
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garrison | 
they could have crushed at ab low, till bit | 


At | 
this present moment, having utterly ex- | 
hausted both Ireland and India, the ‘same | 


Jan, 


kept from the people; hence journeyings to 
Marshfield, we doubt not with similar re quests 
and assurances, and the like. Starting witha 
claim so insulting to common sense and de- 
cency, that an American should only answer 
it with a blow, the claim of prote cting the 
head of a diseased Indian with a erown. 
whose posterior region they should first 
protect with a garment, the English have 
claimed and seized the whole Atlantic sea- 
board of Nicaragua, seized and held its 
capital, “ Greytown,” and laid hold, by means 
of suborned traitors and pensioned spies, of 
the entire Costa Rican Republic—to say 
nothing of the open seizure and lawless posses- 
sion of Rot: an, the strongest naval post between 
Maw-Cdlesns and the Isthmus. These acts 
have been followed up by gross outrages on 


| the persons of our citizens, and on our ship- 
| ping; by 
| United States or Nicaraguan citizen, whom 
Comorin | 
over all India, to Cashmere and the Him- | 
So of Ireland, too—starting ori- | 


insult to every man, whether 
the English wished to make feel and recogniz 
their usurped authority. They have been 
followed up, too, by public outrages against 
our country_.on the part of the English ambas- 


sador at our “ court” : by his publicly declar- 


_ing his intention to break a treaty he had 


himself signed ; by his writing a private dis- 
creditable letter to one of his underlings in 
Nicaragua; by this underling publicly writ- 
ing an official letter to the President of 
Nicaragua, re-echoing the sentiments of his 
superior, and representing us to our ally as 
men incapable of perfecting our pledged 
faith, and as men, afé rethought, treacherous 
to our honor—as powerless at best, and in 
reality “pretended friends.” The salutary 
experience Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer ac- 
quired in Spain, prevented him from per- 
petrating against this country in his own 
person these impertinent outrages ; but it 
ill becomes Re publican simplicity, or sturdy 


parr manhood, or Republican faith, 
But to be enabled to/|t 


o retain at our capits ul, or receive at our 


| private tables, or permit to be cheered at 
to be enabled to transport to the Empire of the | 


public banquets in our chief city, an am- 


| bassador so utterly forgetful of the con- 
and from it, wealth, teas, rice, silver, raw cot- 
ton, and food, the passage by the Isthmus | 


Hence | 


dition which protects his person from punish- 
ment, as to treacherously belie our country 
to a faithful, though weak ally, and so 


_ cowardly as not to dare to do it with his 


own hand, but to employ that of an irre- 
sponsible underling. These outrages, from 
the “ protective” seizure of Costa Ri ica a to the 


ters and other informatign, furnished to the | pillaging of the Director, and the insulting 


people by editors, should be suppressed, and | 


falsehood of “ pretended faith” on our part, 
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have been, one and all, perpetrated, we re- 
peat, within the past two years. Once 
already has the American nation been 
held up to the jeers of mankind, as a na- 
tion so devoid of Republican firmness, tha 
it dared not assert its dignity or its rights; 
as a people so devoid of diplomatic skill, 
ordinary shrewdness, and the tact of a com- 
mon lawyer, that, when it did stoop to 
treaties, it agreed to such as were worthless 
to our aims, and hostile to our interests 
The Whig. party has it now in its own power 
to restore the honor and character of our 
country, and save Central America, and 
finally a large section, if not all of this con- 
tinent, from the fate of India—a fate to 
which the Chinese people are already des- 
tined, and in which we see grovelling the 


We speak thus plainly and operly what 
we know to be the sentiments of a large and 
far-seeing portion of the American people. 
Whatever be its name, that party will com- 
mand the American people which governs the 
Country, for the Country’s good. More than 
one American party already has been rent to 
atoms by British wiles—has yielded to the 
arts of diplom: cy, unworthy of a re publican, 
and fallen from office amid the execrations 
of its own supporters. 
of the elder Adams, to the surrender of our 
territory on the Northwest by President 
Polk, this lesson has been often enough 
given, to prevent the necessity of the Amer- 
ican nation rece ivins cu it agi in at our e xpense. 
If the Whig party is to be driven from rig 
let it not be, in God’s name, on grounds i 
would make an American blush to defe et 
let them not be doomed in partisan defeat to 
the obloquy of political dishonor—let not 
the alternative be 
remaining faithful to mistaken friends 
hood-winked leaders, or faithful to the inter- 


ests and honor of their country. For now 


two years that party have held the reins of 


office, havi ing matured in opposition a na- 
tical policy and a commercial system, by 
the establishment of which alone our coun- 
try can ever assume the consistency of 
nation, or attain the glory of an i 
During that time a single principle of its 
policy “has not been mooted : and now, with 
half its term of office expired, we cannot, 
we dare not begin the second half with the 
renewal of that game of clap-trap, diplo- 
matic push- -pin, and the longer sufferance of 
VOL. VII. NO.I, NEW SERIES. 





put to its members, of 


ly and for ever withdrawn. 


| or thrice only, 
Liindoos of India, and the Celts of Ireland. 


| diplomatist ? 
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British aggression upon the southern shores 
of our continent, which has been played 
before the people through the first halt of 
the Whig official term, and which, if con- 
tinued, must make the nation, its government, 
and its manhood supremely ridiculous. 

But assurances that these British agyres- 
sions will cease have been given by British 
agents. Well—granted. Assurances may 
have even been given that the entire British 
usurpation over Central America will be utter- 
All these assur- 
ances were given before to Mr. Clayton; were 
publicly given, and by public treaty were 
publicly ratified. But the treaty has been 
equally publicly broken, and the assurances 
denied or laughed Not once or twice 
have these foul falsehoods 
deceived a minister, and been foisted 
on the public ear—again, and again, and 
again, have they been repeated, with the 
same result. How often must an American 
be deceived, ere he is aware of the mendacity 
of the deceiver? How often must our coun- 
try be held up to the derision of the world, 
by the machinations of an unprincipled 
“Quousque tandem, Cati- 





lina, abutére patientia nostra ?’—Quousque, 


From the Alien laws | 


quousque ? Not once again will the Amen- 
can people submit to such base deception. 
Not once again will they place the smallest 


‘reliance on private assurances, while the 
broad facts of a broken treaty, and a dozen 





similar assurances from the same quarter 
publicly belied, stand staring them in the 
face. The only assurance the American 
public will take is this very plain one, the 
transportation of Mr. Chatfield to the Co- 
lonial Office, with his “Greytown,” his 
“flag,” his “British supremacy,” his “pro- 
errs treaties,” his war sloops, his “po- 
liee,” his * Mosquito ” crown, and the imper- 
tine mnt letters of himself and Sir Henry Lytton 
Sulwer along with him. The British Gov- 
ernment and its reckless representative here, 
utterly mistake the spirit of the American 
people at the present day, if they fancy for 
an instant that our country will finally per- 
mit any European monarchy to re-plant its 
accursed tyrannies on this soil. The princi- 
ple of non-interference is one the United 
States have steadily and in good faith prac- 
tised towards all nations, whether American 
or European; and European monarchies are 
grievously at fault if they fancy, because 
they have been enabled to disregard it in 
5 
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Europe and Asia, they will be permitted to | property of American citizens,) is to quote 
infringe it on this continent. To the estab- | the law against trespass, to prevent a man 
lishment of that principle the United States | shooting down a ruffian who is about se tting 
owe their existence, and for its maintenance | your very next-door neighbor’s house on fire, 
against any and all aggressors the people of | To re-establish the principle of “non-inter- 
this country have already more than once | ference” on this continent, we must r. 
staked their national sword and tele sational | the English out of “Greytown” and i 

honor; and are ready to do so again. It | dependencies. The principle on which ther 

may suit the pay-masters of the London d assert their right to be there, is one which 
Times, to exhibit printed schemes for the | the United States will never recognize as a 
creation of a “balance of power” on this | | part of the law of nations. If the British 
continent; to make such disposition on paper | had a right to enter the territory of Nica- 
of the territories of America as will reduce | ragua with an aggressive force and against 
to a nonentity the present power of the /| the declared will and protest of the Nica- 
United States, and endanger their future | raguan government and people, and crown 
existence ; it may suit the agents of the | therein a semi-Indian savage as their recog- 
British press and “Government in this coun-| nized King over that territory, they have an 
try to raise the hypocritical ery about owr | equal right to cross the Canadian frontier and 
“non-interference in Nicaragua,” while they | crown on our soil any Indian of the North- 
are seizing acre after acre, and city after city | west, and take him under their protection ; 
of Central America, establishing therein | nay, they might recognize to-morrow “ Wild- 
forts and police systems, and subjecting our | sat,” or a young Tecumseh, and protect 
citizens journeying there upon the territor y | either as King of Mississippi, or Monarch of 
of a sister Republic, and upon their proper | Oregon. The principle strikes at the very 
and just business, to outrages unprovoked | foundation of our Republic, and is incom- 
and unpardonable ; but the American peo- | patible with our existence. It has been used 
ple, as a people, can afford to laugh at the | for the purposes of plundering an ally, and 
ridiculous scheme, and the transparent hy- | raising up against ourselves, upon our south- 
pocrisy, and are able too to resent and punish | ern.frontier, a power hostile to us ; a power 
the outrage. The principle of non-interfer-| to “balance” us, bless the mark! in peace, 
ence is a sound democratic principle, is the | and hurl invaders and slave insurrections 
only democratic principle in the law of na-| upon us in war. Principle, justice, friend- 
tions ; but it is a part of the law of nations, | ship, our honor, our right to our own soil, 
is to be respected by every nation equally, | our future safety, are involved in this issue, 
and, if not respected by any one, is to be | and it must be maintained. To recapitulate; 
maintained by the others with the weap-|the American people will not permit the 
ons recognized by the law of nations, and | tools of an European monarch to interfere 
the law of manhood and right. The United|in the internal affairs of this continent; 
States have pledged themselves by treaty to | they will not permit a fire to be lighted 
observe it towards Central America: they | against their side-wall avowedly to burn 
desire neither dominion nor control there ; | down the roof above them, and be told that 
they desire only to see their allies, the Re- | they must not interfere ; they will not per- 

publics of Central America, preserved in | mit the wedge which has been used to split 
their integrity and freedom, and they are | asunder the Central American Confederation 
determined that no European nation shall | to be driven up between the territories won 
interfere there to their injury, much less | by the blood of our bravest soldiers and 
wrest away the territory of our allies for its | this Republic ; they will not permit citizens 
sole gain, and avowedly for our injury. If| travelling from one State of this Union to 
“ non-interference ” is to be maintained, it| another to be disarmed by British police, 
must be equally maintained ; and to quote | imprisoned, searched like common. felons, 
that principle in this instance as a ground} and spat upon; they will not permit, in 
why we should permit British outrages in | short, a British flag to blacken with its shad- 
Central America to pass with impunity, ow another inch of American soil; and if 
(throwing out of consideration altogether | the English desire peace and not war, the 
the violation of the Clayton treaty, and the | sooner they understand us the better for 
more recent outrages on the persons and|them. Peace or war are alike to us. 
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We will not evade any present trouble to|an ultra-Republic hostile to her on one 
insure future peril to our country; and | hand, and an empire which will require to 
whatever be the consequences, the American | baptize itself in a new Jena, and erase the 





















































e. people are determined, and have heretofore |memory of Waterloo, before it can attain 
. expressed their determination, not to permit | the glory, or eflace the fall of its prototype, 
re a foreign power to acquire a territory, from |on the other, no new provocations may be 
ts which, by hedging us in on the south, as | given to this nation, by outrages like that 
‘y she already does on the north and east, she | on the steamer Director, like that of the 
‘h would be enabled at any time to dictate to | seizure of San Juan, or of the conduct of 
a the United States the terms of a dishonor- | Mr. Bulwer: but assuredly, whenever the 
sh able and ruinous peace. As we now stand, | present “ European difficulty ” is got rid of, 
a with the finite position of England in Cen- | they will be resumed, and perpetrated with 
ist tral America, and her exhaustion at home, | tenfold atrocity and adroitness. But if in 
“a she dare not peril her existence with a/|the meantime we are foolish enough to per- 
vn “blast of war.” By the arts of diplomacy | mit the hornets’ nest to remain fixed to our 
ie alone, by unscrupulous falsehood and des- | gable wall, because, being in the somnolent 
aa picable chicanery, with naked treason to as- | season, they for the present instant do not 
nd sist her, can she attain any new footing on | fly into our windows, and sting us to death— 
th this continent. And if any such assurances | if we are foolish enough, because no more 
0; have been given by England as those above | “ Directors” are at present to be plundered, 
Id- referred to, we are confident they were not|to permit the Cabinet of Greytown to ex- 
ect given with a view to their fulfilment, but to | tend and consolidate its police and empire 
of appease by small sops the American people, | over Nicaragua and Costa Rica—we deserve 
br) to hide under the cloak of good-will the | the consequences. It will then be necessary 
= dagger and the brand, while, and while | to relinquish for ever all claim to national 
sed only, the league of Russia, Austria, and | honor, republican faith, or American man- 
ind France, against her dominion in Europe, | hood; or by the blood of thousands of our 
th- threatens to drag her into a European war, | citizens, to be poured out on the plains of 
wer and to throw her for her home defence, on | the Isthmus, re-establish once more the 
ace, all the available funds and forces she can | right of Americans to America, the hitherto 
ons muster. While the European cauldron | untarnished honor of American faith, and the 
nd- preserves its present heat; while the “Ger- | hitherto unstained glory of the arms which 
soil, man question” remains unsettled; while | won the war of Independence, and scattered 
sue, “constitutional monarchy ” and Prussia re- | to the winds, in 1812, the boasted commerce 
vt main in peril; while France wavers between | of Great Britain. 
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Tuts book is certainly a literary curi- 
sity,—not because of its superior merits or 
rare composition, but because of its singular 
popularity and success, when we compare | 
these with its absolute unworthiness. Mr. 
Willis himself has long been eminent among 
a certain class of American litterateurs, and 
his writings have generally been puffed into 
a sicklied notice through their influence ; 
added to the efforts of a whole legion of 
venal journalists, whose inferior talents, 
wholly disproportioned to their ambition, 
find always a most agreeable task in com- 
ing to the rescue of poems eman: iting from 
their cherished model, and whose life and 
occupation consist in playing an eternal 
and endless game of “Tommy come tickle 
me;” that, thus, by a method of amiable 
collusion, they may hoist their confederates 
and themselves into an ephemeral notoriety. 

Now, as we, in common with all true 
friends to genuine American literature, have 


a thorough contempt for this species of 


writers and literary representatives,—though 
these are not the most objectionable class,— 
and sincerely regard them as obstructions 
to all healthful deve lopment of a pure na- 
tional literature, we have a mind to express 
our opinions quite freely and candidly in con- 
nection with Mr. Willis’s book. But we desire 
it to be distinctly understood that no personal 
autipathies, as concerns our author, prompt 
us to the task. We have no acquaintance, 
personally, with Mr. Willis. We never met 
him or saw him, to our knowledge, and 
we know nothing unfavorable to his charac- 
ter or reputation; for if we did, we should 
be very far from entering into a review of 
his poems which, we fear, may justly be 


considered harsh and condemnatory. If 


e had any personal spleen to vent, we 
should seek a more manly course of satis- 
faction; while we should regard a goose- 
quill ebullition of wrath as contemptible and 





ridiculous—indeed, dishonorable. We are 
thus particular because we have an especial 
object in view while we go through with 
our task of criticism; which object mainly is 
to expose the inihercarlizniaea of Mr. Willis 
and his coterie to represent Ameriean litera- 
ture, and, at the same time, to unfold some 
of the causes which make us, in a literary 
sense, the slaves of English writers, and the 
mere tools of Anglo-American publishers. 
We shall address our efforts, in an especial 
manner, to this latter class, for we believe 
that they are justly answerable for the as- 
cende mney of thine herd of venal pretenders 

to literary excellence, whose daily flip-flap 
from job presses not only discourage meri- 
torious and independent competitors, but 
have created such disgust for home litera- 
ture as to divert the interest. of our truly 
tasteful and literary people across the waters, 
and to sicken them at the sight of an Ame- 
rican work, Their selfish and unpatriotic 
conduct is manifested daily. Not content 
with flooding our country with mutilated 
and spurious English books, we are favored 
by these enterprising gentlemen with re- 
prints of foreign magazines and reviews, to 
the serious and ruinous disparagement of 
our American works of that description. 
They go even farther. Their bloated for- 
tunes are sparsely lavished on English and 
French writers, who, unprotected against 
American book pirates, and debarred from 
all pecuniary profits in this country, are 
willing to write for pennies, 's, rather than lose 
all. ‘A monthly magazine may thus be 
gotten up by influential and w ealthy houses, 
which will overmatch American productions, 
as well in quantity as quality of matter. 
American writers and journalists are gener- 
ally too poor to write and work for nothing, 
which they must do if they would enter into 
competition with Anglo- American writers 
and Anglo-American ‘publishers. The al- 





* The Poems, Sacred, Passionate, and Humorous, of Nathaniel Parker Willis. Complete edition, 
revised and enlarged. New-York: Clark, Austin & Co, 1850. 
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sence of an international copyright law | American literature is almost in the dust ; 
euts off British writers in America, and, r and when Irving, Cooper, Prescott, and 
vice versa, cuts off American write irs Gettin aff | | some few other master souls shall have 
ofits in Great Britain. Hence, a large | passed away, it is greatly to be feared that 
publishing house like that of the Harpers, | genuine American literature will be without 
wealthy, influential, and anti-American in| a worthy representative. 
fee ling as concerns F terary development and Such are some of the hapl ‘ss causes from 
encouragem rs may e asily swell their enor- | which has sprung the sickly ascendency of 
mous gains by pampering British writers | such poetry as that of Mr. Willis, and his 
who are k rally debarred from copyright | numerous confréres. America is without a 
in this country, and who, poorly paid at | poet, or a po tical prestige. Here, in our 
home, pleasantly condescend to pick up | | Opinion, is the reason. We have no Byron, 
pennies from foreign bidders ; while an Ame- | no Moore, no Walter Seott. The minds, if any 
rican-hearted publisher, devoted to the cul- | such have ever been born in our midst, which 
ture of home literature, and forced to pay | felt a consciousness, perhaps, of inspiration 
high for good writers, is crowded out of the | akin to theirs, have shrunk from competi- 
market. tion with mere handicraft pretenders, or 
It is not difficult to perceive the drift and | else have been deterred by repulsive atid 
intent of these prefatory discursive remarks. avaricious publishers. - ut we have Mr. 
We mean to be understood as endeavoring | Willis, and, as the Coryphzeus of his venal 
to demonstrate, that we, Americans, owe | band, it is with Mr. Willis we intend to 
all our literary discouragements to Anglo-| deal. Te has habitually assumed to himself 
American publishers, who, like the Harpers, | for a long series of years a species of suprem- 
and one or two other publishing houses acy in the second-rate liter: ary circle, which 
farther east, employ their vast captial and; makes him pre-eminently fit, and proper, 
influence to nurse and pillow British writers | and legitimate game for our present under. 
at the expense of American writers. An taking. The lofty and self-important tone 


American journal or review, high-toned and which distinguishes, even yet, his weekly 
able in character, is necessarily very expen- | editorial bulletins, impresses, and is doubt- 
sive, bec: ause its contributors mus t, in general, | less designed to impress, all readers with an 
be well paid. But an Anglo- American | idea of his judicial supereminence in literary 
publisher, who refuses high-toned American | affairs. Nor have we the least fault to find 


productions, which are protected by law, | with this. On the contrary, we award to 
and casts his bait for British writers who| Mr. Willis a high and enviable degree of 
have no copyright privileges in our midst, i | moral courage in playing his game; for 
at no expense save that of his paper and | it must be confessed, in view of his slen- 
type. The last can afford to undersell the | der materials, that he plays his game with 
first, and, of course, obtains precedence with | remarkable address. It is not eve ry day 
the public, Hence, American readers are | that we find a man who has the courage to 
far more familiar with British novelists, | put forth and father such a production as 
poets, essayists, and historians, than with | Mr. Willis’s “Sacred Poems,” and yet com- 
those of the United States. Where Put- | placently and serenely supererogate weekly 
nam or Hart publishes one genuine American patronage to all other American poets and 
book, the Harpers can throw out a dozen | writers. 

English reprints, of the very first cl: ass, at half; Nobody will doubt, we imagine, but that 
the cost of the first. Thus is America made | Mr. Willis has acquired his poetical noto- 
the slave of England, literarily, not for} riety by means of a systematic and well- 
want of equal talent on the part of her directed course of m: igazine and newspaper 
writers, but-from the selfish policy of large | puffing; for no sane person, we are per- 
and influential publishers. An American suaded, can read his poetry, and trace the 
journalist is underbid by literary poachers | same to any merits he possesses in that line. 
on British disabilities. The American writer | We know that puflers can do much. We 
offers his work to an Anglo-American pub- | know that authors, when plac d in certain 
lisher, only to be told that a British work | situations, can do more still, to emblazon 
of equal merit can be thrown before the | their works, and snap publie opinion, or 
public free of all original cost. Hence | rather public notoriety. But we confess 
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that, to our judgment, neither puffers per se, 
nor puffed authors par excellence, ever ac- 
complished a more dexterous or unaccounta- 
ble achievement than when they succeeded 
in puffing Mr. N. Parker Willis into exist- 
ence as a poet. It is no inconsiderable source 
of amusement, we may remark en passant, 
to sit apart and watch the trickery of now- 
a-day authors, especially poetical authors, 
to create for themselves a saleable notoriety. 
The method is complete, and may lay claim 
to quite a venerable antiquity. The pro- 
prietor of a magazine projects a creditable 
scheme to disseminate agreeable light read- 
ing, mingling with the same fashion plates, 
fancy engravings, and much learned talk 
about tournures and trousseaux. He enlists 
one or two really talented and able writers, 
and a dozen or two second and third-rate 
writers. The first require too high pay to 
fill up an entire number with their writings. 
Therefore, the last are called in to fill up the 
intervals ; serving the first pretty much in the 
same capacity as common actors, in a stock 
company, serve the “star” actor. By-and- 
by the best of the commoners is selected 


for'a puff offering ; and then the clangor of 


editorial clarions begins : : “ Wonderful genius 
developed,” “ unrivalled début,” “ Tom 
Moore surpassed,” “ Walter Scott “equalled,” 
“Byron matched,” and many other rare 
and rich specimens of genuine blarney are 
blazoned on the covers, and new contribu- 
tions announced from the pen of some 
“ newly-discovered, fast-rising, and world- 
eclipsing poet.” The whole pack of venal 
pennymen open on the scent, and weeks 
and months are consumed in crying up a 
literary synonym of “ Jarley’s wax works,” 
or Barnum’s “ Chinese lady.” In the mean- 
while, the readers of the magazine are all 
agape with astonishment at their protracted 
obtuseness as regards the merits of this amaz- 
ing child of letters. They have whiled away 
years of intimacy with the author’s writings, 
and yet were required to be waked up to 
his accomplishments. The din of trumpets 
is systematically prolonged ; their ears are so 
continuously racketed with the noise of his 
achievements, that, at length, they read 
everything bearing such a redoubtable name, 
and tacitly consent to have him enrolled as 
a standard author. 

This account will not, we incline to 
think, be considered.too overwrought or 
exaggeratory to those who are familiar with 
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the reading of the various literary news- 
papers and magazines of our northern cities. 
At all events, we think we may safely say 
that the “ Sacred Poems” of our author are 
mainly indebted to this species of collusive 
heraldry for their singular notoriety. And 
to increase the chances of their being shelved 
as standard specimens of American poetry, 
Mr. Willis has thought proper, we suppose, 
to bring them out at this time, in connection 
with other poems, prefaced with a serene- 
tempered, somewhat self-gratulatory intro- 
duction, and quite a pretty picture of him- 
self in one of his most sentimental attitudes. 

Whatever may be our opinions, we are, 
however, constrained to criticise Mr. Willis 
as a poet. Magazine publishers and news- 
paper editors chronicle his comings and his 
goings, his sayings and _ his writings, his ad- 
ventures and his onslaughts, as those of 
“the poet.” He himself tells us that he 
“has no hesitation in acknowledging the 
pedestal on which public favor has placed 
him.” We are forced, therefore, to regard 
such high authority ; and as he looms forth 
to the public eye, self-sculptured and arehi- 
traved, we should be wanting in respect to 
“ public favor,” not to recognize his claims to 
the name of poet. 

We expect to confine this article mainly 
to a notice of the “Sacred Poems,” as these, 
we believe, are generally supposed to form 
the principal cornice of that “ pedestal” to 
which our author refers. We must begin by 
saying that they are, to our judgment, very 
tame and unsuccessful transpositions of 
beautiful Scriptural incidents. That which 
is intended for poetical amplification and 
illumining, pales and flickers beside the un- 
pretending but impressive diction of the 
sacred writers. Indeed, in the progress of 
their perusal, we meet oftentimes, as we 
shall presently demonstrate, with really piti- 
ful and sickly attempts to retouch and em- 
bellish what has been far better told in the 
original, thousands of years ago, when lan- 
guages had scarcely assumed definite form. 
They abound with expressions which are not 
only shamefully unpoetical, but are uneupho- 
nious, ungraceful, and improper; while they 
are most untastefully repeated, as applied to 
the different characters, and for lack of orig- 
inality of thought, in nearly every poem of 
the series. 

We cite, as an instance of this striking 
want of true taste in the choice of expres- 
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sion, the following lines from the poem of 
“ Jairus’s Daughter :” 


“The old man sunk 
Upon his knees, and in the drapery 
Of the rich curtains buried up his face.” 


Also the following from the poem of “The 
Pb] 


Leper : 


“ And in the folds 
Of the coarse sackcloth shrouding up his face.” 


Again, in the “ Sacrifice of Abraham,” we 
are favored with the same expression as the 
first, as follows: 


“And Abraham on Moriah bow’d himself, 
And buried up his face,” &e. 


In the poem on “ Absalom,” David is re- 
duced to the same grievous necessity as 
Jairus and Abraham, but the expression is 
slightly varied for the better, thus : 


“He cover'd up his face, and bow’'d himself,” ec, 


We next find “ Hagar” seeking like con- 


solation as her predecessors in the volume : 
“And, shrouding up her face, she went away,” &c. 


The last exe~»ple to which we shall refer 
in corroboration of our alleged fault against 
“the poet,” is found in the poem on “ Laza- 
rus and Mary,” where the latter, seemingly 
in a sort of mesmeric communication with 
Hagar, David & Co., resorts to the very same 
expedient while grieving: ‘ 


“ She cover'd up her face, and turn’d again 
To wait within for Jesus.” 


Now we contend that the term “buried 
up,” or “shrouded up,” is not only an un- 


correct term, besides being harsh and dis- 





| the grave. 
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ment to the taste of his readers when he 
supposes that they will charitably endure 
such continuous and ugly repetitions, in the 
absence of all excuse for such, unless he 
shall plead, in extenuation, a want of origin- 
ality, or an over-desire to obtain those 
“present gains” which, in his preface, he 
very frankly tells us, were more his object 
than was any “design upon the future.” 
We might, probably, account for the un- 
couthness of expression more easily. In 
truth, we feel greatly inclined to attribute 
the same less to a want of proper discrimi- 
native powers, than to the feeling of arrogant 
confidence which easily prompts to immod- 
erate self-indulgence and unallowable liber- 
ties, those pérsons who are under the influ- 
ence of that intoxication which is engendered 
by incautious admiration of themselves. 
But more than all, we must seriously ob- 
ject to the justness of that popular award 
which seems to have greeted these poems, 
because of their unpleasing, spiritless same- 
ness and resemblance. They are alike in 
thought, in character, in description, and in 
language, nearly; and if the names were 
not different, and the scenes slightly shifted, 
we might unconsciously mistake Jairus for 
David, and Abraham for Jepthah; as also 
the Shunammite mother for the widow of 
Nain, Hagar for Rizpah, and Absalom on 
his bier, for Lazarus as he lay shrouded for 
There is a grating continuity of 


| all the essential features and groundwork 





cordant; not to mention the fact that the | 


expression is used six or eight times in short, 


succeeding poems, comprising in all only | 


some fifty-eight pages. We had better say 


bury down than “ bury up,” for the first is | 
more likely ; but the phrase, either way, is | 


clearly unchaste—especially when, seeking 
to glide softly through the melodious flow of 


which form each separate poem throughout 
the entire series; and, even if they possessed 
intrinsic merits, all interest in them would 
be marred and spoiled by so inexcusable a 
blemish. We turn over leaf after leaf with- 
out finding that relief which is so necessary 
when engaged in reading poetry ; that vari- 
ety of thought and description which con- 


j | stitutes the secret of true poetical composi- 
poetical and ungraceful, but a manifestly in- 


tion, and without which, as they well know, 
the best of poets become soon insupportably 
tiresome. The genius of Spenser and of 
Ariosto is universally admired and admitted ; 
yet no one wades through the Faerie Queene 
or the Orlando Furioso, without wearying 
sadly under the weighty and monotonous 
versification. We do not, by any means, 
intend to compare Mr. Willis or his “ Sacred 
Poems” to these fathers of poetry and their 


blank verse, we chance suddenly to stumble | hallowed chefs d’auvre ; we mean only to say 


against its roughness. 


Indeed, we must say | that he has fallen into their only error—and 


that Mr. Willis pays quite a poor compli-| that, not because he intended to do so on 
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the ground of allowable precedent, but be- 
cause, although poct-born as he seems to | 
think, he has ‘failed to learn one of the very 
first elements of the ars poetica. Our pri- 
vate opinion is, to say truth, that these awk- | 
ward and uncomely transpositions of Serip- 
ture were squirmed forth by their author 
just as the blank pages of Mr. Godey’s 
“ Book” required, or as Mr. Godey’s purse 
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the notion to resume. We naturally look 
for some novelty and refreshment. But, lo 

' the third is but the first and second, digni- 
fied with a change only of incident and 
name; the same ‘thoughts, the same con- 
| ceptions, the same descriptive outlines, ex- 
| cept, perhaps, that one transpires at day- 
_ dawn, another at noontide, and the third at 
twilight or late evening. With the preci- 


could afford, monthly | offerings to the pile of | sion of a musical box which is wound up at 
those “present gains.’ Their arrangement | intervals, that it may play over the same 
and composition do not indicate or fore- | tunes again and again, we find Mr. Willis, in 
shadow that slumbering genius which, after | ne arly every successive poem of his sacred 
long years have passed, can now inspire its | series, true to his familiar portraitures of a 
possessor with such exultant confidence as | distressed father, an anguished and doting 
to herald the publication of his early-day | / mother, an interesting corpse, and a minis- 
poems with an assurance to his readers th: it tering spirit; varied only as the scenes are 
the “ ripeness of poetical feelmg and percep- | made severally to occur by sunlight, or star- 
tion are all before him.” The series forms | light, or moonlight. 
a perfect family, in which the resemblance | But there are, in these poems, other and 
between the various members is so great as | more serious blemishes than those of repeti- 
to strike the most casual observer. Each | tion and sameness, merely. The diction is 
succeeding poem is but a transfiguration of | oftentimes imperfect, and sometimes quite 
its predecessor ; and the shade of difference | obscure. For instance, in the opening lines 
is so slight as to be almost imperceptible, | of the poem of Jairus’s Daughter, we have 
excepting, as we have said, as to locality and | the following lines : 
name. 
Sir Walter Scott, in his book on Demonol- 
ogy and Witchcraft, if we may pursue far- 
ther this course of remark, tells us ‘of a 
young London gentleman who, from extreme | Here is a palpable impropriety. The pro- 
nervous disarrangement, was s ‘riously an-| noun 7f must refer to the noun nomins itive, 
noy ed by a troup of ph: antoms w hich ap- | or the sentence is without me aning a and if 
peared to his vision nightly at a certain hour. | it be intended thus, the idea is nonsensical, 
He found it neeessary to call the advice of | for we are at a loss how to imagine that 
a medieal gentleman. After examining the “the awake ning wind” ean stir the shadow 
state of his patient, the physician advised a| of a leaf; and yet shadow is the relative of 
removal to his country seat. The change | | it, as leaf is in the objective case. We have 
of scene effected wonders. The patient heard of “airy tongues that syllable men’s 
thanked his physician, determined on settling | n: rmes,” where the scene sup posed is min- 
permanently in the country, broke up his gled with something unnatural or supersti- 
house in town, and brought his furniture to | tious; but, in a plain, matter-of-fact case, 
the villa. But this, alas! proved to be a| taken too from Holy Scripture, we have 
fatal move. The sight of the familiar fur-| never before observed where shadow is so 
niture revived the unhealthy associations of | complacently made substanee. Nor are we 
his malady, and he had se: areely retired to | at all satisfied, as a reader of poetry, or of 
bed before the whole company ‘of dancing | what is meant for poetry, with the figure of 
spectres re-appeared with an expression of | speech to which Mr. Willis here resorts to 
countenance that seemed to say to him, | | bring forth his idea. There is something 


“The shadow of a leaf lay on her Jips, 
| And as it stirr’d with the awakening wind,” dc 


“Here we all are again! Here we all are 
again |” 

Now this anecdote we take to be aptly 
illustrative of the character and style of Mr. 
Willis’s series of Sacred Poems. We read 
the first and second, and then, for a rest, lay 
the book aside. In a short time we take 


strained in the idea of casting the shadow 
of a leaf on a dying girl’s ips. Her bosom, 
her cheek, her forehead, any of the three 
could more properly have been used than 
lips. The whole sentence is mawkish and 
ungainly, even though it had been properly 
constructed. 
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A few lines farther, speaking of Jairus as 
he “buried up his face” in the drapery of 


curtains, he thus 


g' eS ON: 


“ And when the twilight fell, the silken folds 
Stirr’d with his prayer, but the slight hand he 
held 
Had ceased its pressure ; and he could not hear, | 
In the dead, utter silence, that a breath | 
Came through her nostrils ; and her temples gave 
To his nice touch no pulse; and at her mouth 
He held the lightest curl that on her neck 
Lay with a mocking beauty,” «ec. 
| 


Here we have again a most obscure and 
incorrect phrase, insomuch that one cannot | 
easily imagine how silent prayer can possi- | 
bly stir “silken folds.” There is, Moreover 
an ungraceful abundance of anatomical de- | 
lineation; for we have, in the few lines | 
quoted, little else than a description, in 
regular succession, of hands, nostrils, temples, 
mouth, neck, &c., besides the rather odious | 
picture of a delicate, dying young lady 
breathing through her nose. 

The seven or eight opening lines of the 
next paragraph will do something better, and 
possess a moiety of prettiness : 


“Tt was night; 
And softly, o'er the sea of Galilee, 
Danced the breeze-ridden ripples to the shore, 
Tipp'd with the silver sparkles of the moon, 
The breaking waves playe -d low upon the beach 
Their constant music, but the air beside 
Was still as starlight, and the Saviour’s voice, 
In its rich cadences unearthly sweet, 
Seem’d like some just-born harmony in the air, 
Waked by the power of wisdom.” 


But, after much tame and badly conceived 
deseription, we find in the closing paragraph 
a repetition of the author’s anatomical pecu- 
liarities, in a long and fulsome jeremiad 
about “transparent hands” and “ tapering 
nails ;” “nostrils spiritually thin” and 
“breathing curve ;” “tinted skin ” and “ azure 
veins ;” “jet lash” and “pencill’d brow;” 
“hair unbound,” “small, round ears,” “ pol- 
ish’d neck,” and “snowy fingers.” Each 
noun is regularly mated with an adjective, 
two, three, or more, as the length of the line 
may admit, or as the author’s invention may 
quicken. In the midst of this poetasting 
dissection the first of the series closes, ab- 
ruptly. 

The second is taken from the Scripture 
account of a person whom Christ cured of 
the leprosy as he was passing on to Caper- | 


| of the real incident. 
| eminently 
| lovely in the Saviour’s earthly ministrations 
and associations. 


naum. The incident is narrated by St. 
Matthew in the eighth chapter, second, third, 
and fourth verses of his Gospel, thus :— 


2. “And behold, there came a leper and wor- 
shipped him, saying, Lord, if thou wilt, thou canst 
make me clean. 

“ And Jesus put forth his hand, and touched 
him, saying, I wilt be thou clean. And imme- 
diately his leprosy was cleansed. 

And Jesus saith unto him, See thou tell no 
man; but go thy way, show thyself to the priest, 
and offer the gift that Moses ‘commanded, for a 
testimony unto them.” 


The manner and style of this pithy nar- 
ration are exceedingly chaste and impres- 
sive; with a melody and simplicity of dic- 


»| tion, at the same time, that fall agreeably 


on the ear, and are evincive of much closer 
alliance with true metrical harmony, than is 
the pompous and elaborated poem of which 
we are speaking. But Mr. Willis has chosen 
to misconceive the spirit, and to misinterpret 
the facts of the incident—both, too, to the 
disparagement of the gospel version. He 


sets out with a warning flourish of trum- 


pets, and an array of notes of exclamation 


| truly appalling, and which are wholly at 


war with the mild and unpretending features 
The Bible scene is 
characteristic of all that was 


The portrayal made by 
Mr. Willis in his poem is unstriking, and 
very badly conceived in every respect ; 


| while its execution is so flat and common- 


place as to excite a feeling of amazement 
that the author should ever have been reck- 
oned, or should presume to reckon himself, 
a poet. There is, besides, an ungraceful 
perversion of one of the not least impressive 
facts, which robs the story of its prineipal 
charm. Jesus, after he aling the suppliant 
leper, bids him “ tell no man,” but to go 
and “show himself to the priest,” and 
offer the gift as commanded by Moses. Mr. 
Willis, on the other hand, and with most 
unaccountable want of artistic taste, chooses 


‘to send his leper to the priest in the first 


instance, and that not to offer “the gift” 
as “testimony,” but to solicit a cure, or 
rather to hear an official affirmation of the 
“doom” which he was already expiating. 
Now we can imagine something peculiarly 
interesting,.as well as suggestive, in con- 
nection with Matthew’s story,—of how the 
poor crushed victiin of a loathsome disease 
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might fall at the Saviour’s feet, and implore 
that compassion which he had heard was 
never solicited in vain; and, being healed, 
should then go to the soul-hardened priest, 
and show himself, as directed, with the gift 
in hand. But we are unable to perceive 


the beauty or force of Mr. Willis’s tortuous 
and unnatural version, or of the wizard-like 
malediction which he puts into the priest's 
mouth. We seriously object, also, to the 
application and correctness of the following 
simile, when, speaking of Jesus, he says: 


“ Yet in his mien 
Command sat throned serene, and if He smiled, 
A kingly condescension graced his lips, 
The lion would have crouch’d to in his lair.” 


A look of command is always associated 
with pride, or with haughtiness of demeanor, 
or with some physiognomical development 
indicative of superiority. The Saviour is 
not thus represented; but is always hum- 
ble, meek, unpretending, and studiedly un- 
ostentatious ; while command, in the sense 
intended above, is never evidenced in look 
or word. As for “kingly condescension,” 
in connection with the character of this per- 
sonage, the idea is as absurd as it is misap- 
plied ; and, at the same time, we have al- 
ways loved to imagine “the lion” rather 
as following and fawning upon so benign a 
being as Jesus,—caressingly familiarized as 
in the paradisal time,—than “ crouching in 
his lair” to an awe-inspiring and command- 
ing master. We never before met with so 
gross and reckless an onslaught on the 
mildness and meekness of the Saviour. 

The third poem of the series opens thus : 


“Twas daybreak, and the fingers of the dawn 
Drew the night’s curtain, and touch’d silently; 
The eyelids of the king.” 


We take this to be, on the whole, the 
worst conceived and most unstriking simil- 
itude in the world. We might very well 
go further, and pronounce it to be the least 
allowable, and certainly the least apt. We 
have often known primer publishers to re- 
present the sun with a great red rubicund 
face; but we have heretofore failed to find 
an instance where any writer, whether of the 
primer or poetical order, has gone so far as 
to picture the dawn with fingers. Mr. Wil- 
lis’s conceptions must be far ahead of any 
that his readers can claim, to imagine the 
remotest reality or plausibleness of this 
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unique metaphor. How much of the hori- 
zon, we beg to ask, will Mr. Willis invest 
with his imaginary fingers ? We must sup- 
pose that he had chalked out something de- 
finite and shapeful in this respect, for we can 
scarcely think that he refers to, or means to 
finger the whole line of “the dawn.” Nor 
do we at all sanction the idea of “the 
dawn’s fingers touching silently the eyelids 
of the king.” It is something ouwtré and 
unimaginable, and evinces a woful lack of 
that fertility of thought which is the most 
essential element of a genuine poetical en- 
dowment. 

But a few lines further on, we meet with 
another figure of speech which, if less al- 
lowable, is at least equally novel and origi- 
nal. It occurs in the last of the lines 
employed to describe David’s wont of a 
morning to 


“Play with his lov’d son by the fountain's lip.” 


It would be, we incline to think, quite a 
difficult task to go about trying to picture 
such a member to such a thing. Mr. Willis 
is either very dull about finding similitudes, 
or very reckless, or else very deficient in 
proper discrimination as concerns figurative 
acumen. We know that the Mississippi 
river is said to possess a mouth, in geograph- 
ical parlance; but a poet, unless he pos 
sessed Mr. Willis’s boldness, would scarcely 
venture to clothe such mouth with /ips. 

On the next page our author quite coolly 
employs other fingers than those of the 
dawn to perform their morning service— 
when, describing another daylight scene, he 
Says : 


“and they who drew 
The curtains to let in the welcome light.” 


This is genuine flesh and blood—no unde- 
finable and unimaginable ethereality ; and 
looks more like the plain common sense of 
every-day life. The repetition, however, in- 
dicates a scrupulous nicety and distinctness 
of description, which is not usual to novel- 
ists or poets. Mr. Willis has a most invete- 
rate penchant to designate the very time of 
night his characters go to bed, the precise 
hour at which they get up, how they 
washed, how they prayed, and never fails to 
tell his readers that the bed curtains were 
punctually drawn aside by something or 
somebody ; while the alternations of time 
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which mark each poem vivify the illustra- 
tion of name which attaches to Bulwer’s 
novel of “ Night and Morning.” 

Passing over the “ Sacrifice of Abraham,” 
we come next to an expression in the “ Shu- 
nammite,” which strikes us with its abso- 
solute childishness : 


“She drew refreshing water, and with thoughts 
Of God’s sweet goodness stirring at her heart,” &c. 


Nor have we the least patience with such 
flippant taste as we find evidenced in the 
closing lines of the poem, where our poet 
does not allow his readers even a breathing 
spell—but favors them only with a starry 
interval—betwixt the period of the child’s 
lingering, “long drawn out” death, and 
his hocus-pocus (@ da Willis, we mean) res- 
toration to life by the prophet. 

The poem of Jephthah’s Daughter, we 
think, begins with entirely too much abrupt- 
ness : 


“She stood before her father's gorgeous tent.’ 


There is a sort of sneaking resemblance to 
the opening line of Mrs. Hemans’s heroic 
poem, Casabianca : 


“The boy stood on the burning deck.” 


Or if Mr. Willis and his admiring coterie 
will pardon the allusion, we may rather liken 
it to a smack of the fine old nursery song : 


“Lord Lovell he stood at his castle gate.” 


We should suppose from the following, 
from the same poem, that Mr. Willis had no 
very keen relish for a woman’s lips, or 
no very nice perceptions of their daintiness, 
or else, having been born and bred in 
northern regions, was unused to the tropical 
growths of the sunny South : 


“Her lip was slightly parted, like the cleft 
Of a pomegranate blossom.” 


Now we are not at all of opinion that the 
term cleft when thus applied is an admissi- 
ble expression, for we read much oftener of 


clefts in rocks than in blossoms. We have 
heard of Moses being ensconced in the cleft 
of a rock while God's glory passed along : 
we cannot imagine how Moses could se cat 
himself in the cleft of a blossom ; and yet, 
the objects being totally dissimilar, ‘the 
phrase must be incorrect in one or the other 
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ease. But we take the liberty to submit 
that “the cleft of a pomegranate blossom” 
is as unlike the parting of a woman's lips 
as it is possible to conceive; and as the cleft 
of this blossom is by no manner of means 
a very graceful or luscious severance, but on 
the contrary rough and rugged for so gor- 
geous a flower, we incline to think that so 
exquisite a gentleman as Mr. Willis would 
have hesitated about the comparison if he 
had ever seen the petals of a pomegranate 
bloom. 

While describing with much enthusiasm 
the beauty of Jephthah’s daughter, the 
poet winds up with the following : 


“ Her countenance was radiant with love; 
She looked like one to die for it;’ &e. 


After having exhausted description of the 
same anatomical tendencies as_ previously 
gone through with in the case of Jairus’s 
daughter, and lavished on his young heroine 
every beauty of thought of imagery, we are 
quite too sudde nly let down with the expres- 
sion above italicized. To “die for it” is a 
loose, vulgar arrangement of words, amount- 
ing almost to downright indecency. We 
do not look . x such within the pages of so 
neat a book, or from the pen of so courtly 
a litterateur, on cially when that pen is en- 
gaged with such lofty and sacred subjects. 
We recollect to have come across such an 
expression in the first pages of the Heart 
of Mid Lothian, where, after the mob had 
broken down the door of the tolbooth, one 
of the number releases an imprisoned fellow- 
bandit, with the advice, “Rin for it, Rat- 
cliffe!” Now, at such a time, in such a 
place, and uttered by such a person, no ex- 
pression could have been more appropriate 
or in better taste. But as applied to so 
lovely and interesting a creation as Jephthah’s 
hapless daughter, no set of words can be 
more harsh or unseasonable. 


“Onward came 
The leaden tramp of thousands.” 


This, again, found a few lines afterward, is 
an incorrect and unfortunate simile. There 
is nothing martial or stirring in connection 
with leaden mate rials. Lead gives beck a 
dull, dead sound. Nor is it possible to under- 
stand or perceive the pith and point of an 
expression which presupposes leaden shoes, 
as it is a metal never used for that purpose, 
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whether for men or horses. The last being 
evidently alluded to, we rather think a son of 
Vulean would smile at stumbling on such 
an idea. 

We are glad we can reconcile it to the 
task we have undertaken, to say that 


. . | 
we consider the poem on Absalom quite a 


creditable and successful effort_—much the 
best of the sacred series as so far noticed. 
The prettiest lines and strongest description 


which occur in the whole series may be | 
found, we think, in the poem of “Christ's 


Entrance into Jerusalem.” 


“ As he reach’d 

The summit’s breezy pitch, the Saviour raised 
His calm biue eye—there stood Jerusalem ! 

* * * * How fair she look’d— 
The silver sun on all her palaces, 
And her fair daughters ’mid the golden spires 
Tending their terrace flowers, and Kedron’s stream 
Lacing its meadows with its silver band, 
And wreathing its mist-mantle on the sky 
With the morn’s exhalations.” 


The imagery here shadowed forth is incon- | 


eivably grand and magnificent, wholly be- 


yond the bounds of the rather contracted | 
In- | 


and too tame description of Mr. Willis. 
deed, we have long thought that this most 
interesting Scriptural event is eminently 
prolific of wide and glorious themes of con- 
templation, and we wonder that so spiritless 


a writer, poetically speaking, as our author, | 
should so boldly have ventured to versificate | 
the simple and unadorned narrative of the | 


sacred penmen. 
We have loved, oftentimes, to imagine 


the incidents of that eventful morning when, | 
seated on the picturesque summit of the | 
Mount of Olives, the august son of Mary | 


gazed sadly, though with the eager admira- 
tion of expanded tastes, on the glorious 


beauties and resplendent panoramic scenery | 


which all around opened to view. And what 
would not his adorers of the present day 
have bartered to have been numbered among 
the little group whose wondering eyes were 


fixed, entranced and bewildered, on the be- | 


nign and mysterious young Being whose 
lips were giving utterance to that gloomy 
prophecy which announced, in mournful 
strains, the approaching calamities and woes 
of Zion ! 


“There stood Jerusalem!” 


The early rays of the sun dispensed, per- 
haps, a cheerful hue over the scene, and the 
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| soft breath of the morning breeze swept 
gently through the groves of palm trees 
which waved in the valley. Just beneath, 
at the mountain’s base, was the smiling little 
hamlet’ of Bethany, the quiet abode of the 
lovely sisters and their brother, with its 
groups of neat cottages, and modest pastoral 
mansions, half obscured in the vast.shadows 
which yet enveloped them. Beyond, arose 
in sullen majesty the bleak and frowning 
mountains which overlooked the ancient 
city of the Canaanites, and immediately be- 
| tween was Jerusalem itself—with its hills, 
and winding walls, and wild ravines—--loom- 
\ing in the mellow light, with those stu- 
| pendous architectural monuments which 
| had endured since the age of Solomon, 
and which, long centuries anterior, had 
| fallen under the eye of the Macedonian con- 
qucror. Rising proudly above the rest was 
| the famous mount of Zion, the ancient Acro- 
polis ot King David, crowned with the spl h- 
| did palace which had once sheltered the royal 
lover and his frail Bathsheba; whose spacious 
harems swarmed afterwards with the thou- 
sand voluptuous houris of their amorous 
son, and which, even in ruin, seemed to 
assert its former grandeur. Opposite, was 
the crescent-shaped mount of Acra, roman- 
tically studded with lesser eminences; and 
from whence towered the grand and gorge- 
ous structure first consecrated to the worship 
of Israel’s God, the gigantic dimensions of 
which yet startle and bewilder mankind. 
| We may easily imagine that, as the sun’s 
| brilliant rays irradiated the glittering front, 
it appeared to the group on Mount Olivet 
as avast mountain of dazzlingly white marble, 
presenting a magnificent array of domes, 
| and pillars, and turrets, all fretted with gold- 
|en pinnacles, which, touched with the re- 
| splendence of the early morn, shone with 
| Surpassing grandeur. Intervening was the 
| broad valley of the Cheesemongers, so famed 
in Bible story, and from the dark bosom of 
which bubbled the sparkling pool of Siloam ; 
while on the north, from amidst cliffs and 
crags covered scantily with dwarfed shrub- 
bery, was Calvary—destined, a few months 
afterward, to tremble beneath the wonders 
and the horrors of the crucifixion. Beneath 
were seen the rock-clad streets which had 
been so often threaded by the hostile bands 
of Gentile conquerors, and so often drenched 
with the blood of prostrate Israel. Before that 
temple had Alexander paused to reverence 
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the High Priest. 


designed to honor the Jehovah of his fallen 
foe; and there, too, had Pompey the Great, 
fresh from the gory field, bent his haughity | 
spirit before the hallowed associations be long- 
ing to the spot. 


Such are the imperfectly-told and mere | 


skeleton outlines of a theme which might | 


There the Syrian chief- | 
tain, surrounded by his fierce sok liery, had | old Baptist Cenomit: 


| 
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may be sanctioned by the sectaries of the 
«tion and the re ophytes 
of the Campbellian school of di vinity, we 


yet think that the same would be denounced 


| as heretical and unorthodox by the doctors 


| 


| 
| 


of Geneva, of Oxford, and of the | Sorbonne : ; 
while even Rome might fulminate her Papal 
bulls against the rash assumption. 

We ‘take the following from the poem of 


have challenged the minstrelsy of a Homer, | Hagar in the Wilderness : 


but which Mr. W illis, with singular apathy | 
and negligence, 


has been content to cramp | 


up within the space of some half dozen | 


lines, in despite of its crowds of suggestive 
associations so legitimately appropriate to his 
subject. 


The limits of a critique will not allow us 


thus to loiter; we must pass on, therefore, 
to the “ Baptism of Christ.” 
is first arrested by these lines: 
“Softly in 
Through a long aisle of willows, dim and cool, 
Stole the clear waters with their muffled fee 


Our attention | 
| 


We do not know, in the first place, what 


business the preposition in has where we 
find it, unless Mr. Willis designed, at the 
risk of grammar, to lengthen his line to the 
proper measure ; but we are utterly con- 
founded when our author comes to speak of 
the “muffled feet” of “clear waters.” We 
are familiar with the expression “ foot of the 
mountain,” or “foot of the hill,” 


but we | 


“Tt was an hour of rest; but Hagar found 

No shelter in the wilderness, and on 

She kept her weary way, until the boy 

Hung lm his head, and open’d his parch’d lips 
For water; but she could not give it him. 

She /aid him down beneath the sultry sky— 
For it was better than the close, hot breath 

Of the thick pines—and tried to comfort him; 
But he was sore athirst, and his blue eyes 

Were dim and bloodshot, and he could not know 
Why God denied him water in the wild. 

She sat a little longer, and he grew 

Ghastly and faint, as if he would have died. 

It was too much for her. She lifted him 

And bore him further on, and laid his head 
Beneath the shadow of a desert shrub; 

And shrouding up her face, she went away, 

And sat to watch, where he could see her not, 
Till he should die.” 


Taken as a whol 
this extract to be 
pressive, unideal, 


+, We must pronounce 
very awkward, very inex- 
and commonplace. Be- 


sides the sluggish composition, there is ex- 


have jumped up for the first time that of | 


the feet of waters—muffled at that. We 
are to suppose, however, 


acquainted with Willistana perfumes, we 


that as we become 


| that 


are in like manner to learn Willisiana fig- | 


ures of speech, having already shaken hands 
with the “fingers of the dawn,” and stum- 
bled against the “ muffled feet” of water. 

A few lines after these we find that Mr. 
Willis, with the unrestrained privileges of a 
poet, ventures unhesitatingly and quite com- 
placently to settle a Scriptural quarrel which 
has consumed hundreds of disputatious folios, 


land lays him down twice. 


hibited a most woful deficiency in creative- 
ness of imagination and artistic ingenuity. 
If we analyze minutely, it is to be feared 
numerous minor blemishes may be 
shown. In the short space of eighteen lines 
the words he and she are made to occur 
eleven times: as if the author’s ideas could 
not be cut loose from his characters. Dur- 
ing the same time Hagar rose up and sat 
down again twice. She lifts Ishmael up 
The last time 


| she leaves him to repose in a rather intangi- 


| ow of a desert shrub.” 


and has puzzled learned theologians ever | 


since the apostolic era; for, alluding to John 
the Baptist, we meet with the lines describ- 
ing him, as 


“He stood breast-high amid the running stream, 
Baptizing as the Spirit gave him power.” 


It is by no means conceded by Christians 
that John actually went into the “ running 
stream ;” 


and although Mr. Willis’s version 





ble and undefinable place, for Mr. Willis 
tells us she “laid his head beneath the shad- 
We should suppose 
that a desert or leafless shrub would atford 
but scanty shade, where even “ thick pines” 
had been “found too “ close and hot.” 


“Fair were his locks. His snowy teeth divided 
A bow of Love, drawn with a scarlet thread,” 


These lines are found while describing one 
of the sons of Rizpah; but the reader is 
wiser than we claim to be, if he can unravel 
the meaning. How “snowy teeth” can di- 
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vide a “bow of Love” we are wholly unable 
to divine; nor can we tell what earthly 
connection a “scarlet thread” can have with 
the figure. 

The same poem furnishes another specimen 
of labyrinthal composition : 


“He who wept with Mary—angels keeping 
Their unthank’d watch, are a foreshadowing 
Of what love is in heaven.” 


It would require, we think, a ball of our 
author’s “scarlet thread” to wind through 
this foggy complicity of words at all under- 
standingly. 

We next get something of an ethereal 
adventure : 


“QO conscious heart ! 
* * * * * * * 


Number thy lamps of love, and tell me, now, 
How many canst thou re-light at the stars, 
And blush not at their burning ¢” 


This is decidedly of the Swedenborgian 
east—so refined and so spiritualized as to 
bully conjecture and frighten fancy. We 
would be pleased, moreover, if Mr. Willis 
will explain the aptness of the allusion, 
when, speaking of the heart, he asks if it 
will blush ? 

We decline, for the present, to notice 
“Lazarus and Mary,” and must here close 
with our excerpts from the “Sacred Poems.” 
We trust that the admirers of Mr. Willis 
may pardon to candor much that has seemed 
bitter and harsh in the foregoing review. 
We have been led to undertake the task 
less from any exalted opinion of our author's 
merits as a poet, than with a view to set 
before the reader, fairly and undisguisedly, 
the nature and quality of that poetry which, 
in certain circles, has lifted Mr. Willis to that 

estal of favor which he so modestly ac- 

nowledges in his preface. It has been 
perceived, doubtless, that we do not concede 
that unhesitating and redoubtable supremacy 
to which our author has so flippantly laid 
claim. On the contrary, we must frankly 
declare that we consider Mr. Willis a very 
ordinary and indifferent writer of poetry, 
and can only wonder how he became so 
grossly possessed as to suppose that he could 
conjure with a true wizard’s rod, or sweep 
the harp with a minstrel’s grace and skill. 
But his poetry, such even as it is, has been 
too much the theme of undisputed laudation, 
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heretofore, to make it altogether a condescen- 
sion to scrutinize and test its merits. The 
admirers of Mr. Willis cannot expect to so 
venalize others of less susceptible and, per- 
haps, less indulgent temperaments, as to 
extort universal concessions in favor of their 
poet’s claims to the laurel wreath. It has 
been, all along, their good pleasure and his 
interest to cry up and extol these feeble offer- 
ings to the shrine of the Muses. Nobody 
has felt any pleasure, or taken any interest, 
in crying them down. But we think that 
this indifference has been carried quite far 
enough; while leniency may become culpa- 
ble in view of Mr. Willis’s vaulting ambi- 
tion and excessive vanity, as well as of the 
extravagances of his admirers; and espe- 
cially in view of the very serious fact that 
American literature, and not its counterfeit 
votaries, has to pay the penalty of all this 
hapless amiability and indifference. For 
nothing is more certain than that by thus 
CNeging the avenues to eminence with 
swarms of rampant, vain-glorious, elbowing 
pretenders, the doors are effectually closed 
against such as may really deserve to enter. 
Men of real talent disdain to resort to un- 
worthy devices, or to join in unbecoming 
scuffles. Their mushroom competitors, on 
the contrary, are none too proud to stoop 
to any or all species of what may now be 
termed Barnumania, to attain a sickly and 
an ephemeral notoriety, and to pick up 
those scanty “present gains” to which Mr. 
Willis so candidly alludes in the preface to 
his book. 

But we would not be understood as mean- 
ing to class Mr. Willis with that herd of 
despicable and disgusting scribblers who, 
despite their blathering and nauseous excres- 
cences, have so subsidized penny presses as 
to crowd out, temporarily, all genuine liter- 
ary votaries, and to infect the country with 
daily emissions of noisome nonsense, alike 
baneful to the encouragement of merit, 
and to the development of national literary 
resources. On the contrary, we desire to 
say that whatever contempt we may enter- 
tain for Mr. Willis’s verses, we have yet 
seen much from his pen in a more appro- 
priate and dignified department, that indi- 
cated, to our humble and imperfect judg- 
ment, talent of a very high and enviable 
order. But while entertaining a very high 
opinion of much of his prose writings, we 
are yet constrained to say, that our author 
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would, to our judgment, have better con- | task of examining his entire book of “sacred, 
sulted his self-respect by abstaining from all | passionate, and humorous” poems ; and that 
adventurings in the way of poetry. _although we have chosen to select him, first, 

We shall now dismiss Mr. Willis and his | as the expiatory offering to the offended 
poems, for the present; promising, by-the- | literary genius of America, he shall not be 
by, that we design to resume and complete | the last. 


% % % 
in some future number, our contemplated Longwood, 1850. 





HENRY C. CAREY: 
THE APOSTLE OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


BY RUFUS W. GRISWOLD. 


Henry C. Carey has been recognized | fact that he was a consistent and ardent 
through continental Europe as one of the | friend of protection. 
master thinkers of our generation. It is time ticardo left his doctrine of Rents: Mal- 
for him to be known in his own country. In | thus his principle of Population; their books 
Political Economy he has applied the methods | are little read now, and they themselves 
of the Positive Philosophy, and his works | would have been long since forgotten, but 
exhibit the chief advances the science has | that they taught what had been taught by 
made since Adam Smith published his | no others. Of the hundreds of their country- 
“Wealth of Nations.” They are text-books | men, who have since written, scarcely one 
in the colleges even of Sweden and Norway, | has furnished a new idea; or if such an idea 
while at the University in the street next to | can be found in the books of any one, it will 
that in which the author has his residence, | not bear investigation. Many have collected 
books are adopted composed of ideas from | facts, that are useful, and all of them have 
empirical and nearly obsolete systems: Say | talked and written about their facts and 
and Ricardo are regarded as expositors of | theories; but only as empirics. One man 
the last and ultimate discoveries. Let us | contended on one side and another on another, 
see if this law respecting prophets cannot be | and there was no standard by which to judge 
changed ; or if not changed, confirmed, by an|them. Ricardo and Malthus gave laws 
exception in the case of our philosopher. | that would not fit the facts, and the facts 

Mr. Carey was born in Philadelphia, in | were altered and suppressed to suit the laws.* 
December, 1793. His father was the late | McCulloch taught that transportation and 
eminent Matthew Carey, memories of whose | exchange were more advantageous than pro- 
virtues preserve about his name a thousand | duction,+ and Cobden that it was better to go 
delightful associations. Matthew Carey was | to colonies in which rich lands were to be 
a political economist also. He wrote much, | had cheap, than to stay at home where land- 
and he wrote effectively, because he taught | lords charged high rents for the poor ones that 
that which was in accordance with the | were necessarily cultivated: and therefore 
feelings and interests of his readers; but he | 
was of the old school, dead now, with its| * Thus wesee by a correspondence published in 
professors. He disliked abstract ideas or | the London papers that Mr. Horace Mayhew, au- 
principles, and did not trouble himself much | thor of the metropolitan “Labor and the Poor” 
with their investigation. The consequence | 2"ticles, has ceased to write for the London Morn- 


A " wa a Ritson 4 liti ing Chronicle, the conductors of that journal wish- 
was, that he made no addition to politico- | ing him to suppress, in his reports on the condition 


economical knowledge, and left nothing by | of the working classes, facts opposed to free trade. 
which he should be remembered except the | + See Carey’s Past, Present and Future, p. 128. 


| 
| 
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that imported food would be cheaper than | mere anarchy. 


that which was grown at home. The result 
ha~ proved that he was wrong. Food is now 
obtained with more difficulty than before ; 
emigration is necessary, and the late decision 
in P: irliament shows that Protection will be 


Henry C. Carey. 


Jan. 


ticardo had to leave a place of # 
escape for difficult facts,* 
have since found themselves ol liged to open 
so many new ones, that his laws are now ff 
like sieves. 

The period was propitious for a discoverer. | 


restored: as the ministry could command | The opinion of D’Alembert that the steps of f 


only the mean m: yjority of a1. 
A few years hence McCulloch will be 
remembered only as the compiler of a few 


indifferent books of reference, and Cobden as | 


the author of much ill to the people of Eng- 
land. Many of these men have ideas that 
are sound; but they know nothing of the 
principles of the science they undertake to 
teach; and so they 
blunders. 

first forty y 
Jean 


Of all ‘the French writers of the 
ars of this century, only one, 
Baptiste Say, has lived to the middle 


of it, and his work is only a mass of error Ij 


in an imposing form. 

This may be called sweeping criticism ; 
but time will prove that it is just. We need 
principles, as the astronomers did, before Co- 
pernicus, Kepler and Newton gave them 


the laws which govern the movements of 


the universe. Others observed facts and 


wrote treatises, but only these names have 


lived. Ricardo and Malthus furnished what 
they believed to be the great natural laws in 
regard to land and the sources of its value ; 
the relation of the laborer and the ¢: apitalist ; 
and of population. Their names are still 
familiar, 
the assaults of critics ; 
ten, and their places will be occupied by 
those of the great author of whose works 
we propose to write. 
will be to Carey as Ptolemy to Copernicus. 
From 1803, a period of almost fifty years, 
since Ricardo published his doctrine of Rent, 
there has not been even an attempt, except 


Carey’s, to add anything to political econ- | 


omy. Senior, Whateley, and a thousand 
others, have been disputing about words, 
while as many others have been attacking 
Malthus and’ Ricardo; but no one has at- 
tempted to discover laws, to take the place 
of those which were assailed. Of. the sup- 
porters of these writers, every one has been 
compelled to admit that their laws did not 
cover the facts, and to interpolate accommo- 
dating passages. John Stuart Mill, in his re- 
cent work, has done this even more largely 
than his predecessors, and so furnished addi- 
tional proof that theit laws were not laws, but 


Civilization were to be taken in the middle 
of each century, was to be confirmed by a 
new illustration. 





are continually making | 


but their theories are shattered by 
they will be forgot- 


Ricardo and Malthus | 


Mr. Carey’s father was a practical man ; | 
all his children were trained to affairs; thus § 
‘they became observers. The students of § 

books are rarely creators in science. Truth ke 
}is most likely to be evolved in the school of § 
experience. From the age of seven years j 

until he was twenty-one, Mr. Carey was in 
his father’s book-store. From 1821 to 1838, 
‘he was a partne rin the import int publish- 
ing house of Carey, Lea & Carey, and Carey 
& Lea; but in this period he passed one 
season abroad, we believe immediately after 

his marriage with a sister of Leslie, the 
painter. The determination of his mind 
was already fixed, when his retirement from 
business enabled him to devote his faculties 
| entirely to the science with which his name 
will for ever be Day ciated. 

Mr. Carey’s first book—An Essay on the 
' Rate of Wi ages—Wwas publishe dd in 1836, 
| and was soon after expanded into The Prin- 
| ciples of Political Economy, which appeared 
in three octavo volumes in 1837—1840. 

Before proceeding to give an account of 
this performance we will more particularly 
show what was, at the date of its publication, 
the condition of the science it was designed to 
illustrate. Mr. Malthus had taught that 

population tended to increase faster than 
‘food, and that so irresistible was this ten- 
dency, that all human efforts to restrain th: 
number of men within the limits of subsist- 
ence were vain, It was a great “Jaw of 
‘nature,’ and it was of little consequence, 
| therefore, how fast food might be increased, 
since the only effect must be to stimulate 
| population, which, in the end, was sure to 
outrun the means of living. The impres- 
sion which this work produced has _ been 
briefly noticed in what we have written in 
connection with Mr. Alexander H. Everett's 
reply to it, printed in London and Boston 
in 1822. The doctrine was a convenient 








* The Past, the Present and the Future, pp. 
70, 71. 
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the poverty and wretchedness by which 
they were surrounded. 

Soon after this, Mr. Ricardo attempted to 
explain by what means the supply of food 
was limited. He taught that men always 
commenced the work of cultivation on the 
most fertile soils, capable of yielding, say, 
one hundred quarters for a given quantity 
of labor; but that as population increased, 
it became necessary to resort to poorer s¢ ils, 
yielding but ninety quarters, and that then 
the owner of the first could command as 
rent ten quarters. With a further increase, 
lands of a third quality, yielding but eighty 
quarters, were brought into use, and then the 
first and second would command as rent the 
whole difference, say, twenty quarters for 
the first, and ten quarters for the second. 
The payment of rent is thus regarded, in this 
school, as an evidence of constantly dimin- 
ishing reward of labor, resulting from the 



















cultivation. With each step of its pro- 
gress, the owner of the land takes a larger 
proportion of this constantly decreasing pro- 
duct, leaving a smaller one to be divided 
among those who apply either labor or cap- 
ital to cultivation, thus producing a constant 
increase in the inequality of human condi- 
tion. The interests of the landlord are in 
this manner shown to be for ever opposed to 
those of all the other portions of society. 
Rent is supposed to be paid because land 
has been occupied in virtue of an exercise 
of power, and not because the owners have 
done anything to entitle them to it. Here 
we see the germ of that discord which ev- 
erywhere in Europe exists between the pay- 
ers and receivers of rent. The annual fund 
from which savings can be made is held to 
be continually diminishing, the poor becom- 
ing poorer as the rich grow richer. The ten- 
dency to increase is more powerful in popu- 
lation than in capital, and the natural result 
must be that “wages will be reduced so 
low that a portion of the population will 
regularly die of want.”* 

The effect of the promulgation of these 
principles, upon the science of which they 






















* Mr. Mill, quoted by Mr. Carey. 
VOL, VII. NO.I. NEW SERIES. 
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one, for it relieved the directors of affairs | were asserted to be the basis, was curious. 
from the charge of causing, or suffering, | It was clear that increase of population led 


increase of population, in consequence of 
which it is necessary to extend the area of 
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\to famine. It was equally clear that in- 
|crease of wealth tended to the extension of 
| cultivation over inferior soils, with constant- 
| ly decreasing returns to labor. Neverthe- 
| less, the political economist was everywhere 
‘surrounded by facts showing that the 
| condition of man improved as numbers in- 
creased and as cultivation was extended. 
With lessened rewards of toil there should 
be deterioration of moral condition, and 
abridged facilities for intellectual cultivation, 
but it was incontestible that men were more 
moral and better instructed than in any pre- 
vious centuries. The increasing dispropor- 
tion between the share of the landlord and 
that of the laborer was calculated to increase 
the inequality of condition, and yet it was 
not to be doubted that the two were nearer 
together than they were in the days of 
Elizabeth or of Henry VIII. The fact and 
the theory were always at variance with each 
other, and hence resulted a determination 
to limit the science to the consideration of 
wealth alone, excluding all reference to so- 
cial condition. Mr. McCulloch therefore 
detined Political Economy as the Science of 
Values, and Archbishop Whately desired 
to change the name to Catallacties, or the 
Science of Exchanges. The whole duty of 
the teacher of this new science was held ta 
be that of explaining how wealth might be 
increased, allowing “ neither sympathy with 
indigence nor disgust at profusion or at ay- 
arice; neither reverence for existing institu- 
tions, nor detestation of existing abuses ; 
neither love of popularity, nor of paradox, 
nor of system, to deter him from stating 
what he believed to be the facts, or from 
drawing from those facts what appeared to 
him to be the legitimate conclusions.”* 
Such was the Political Economy then, and 
such is that which is now, taught in the 
schools of England. The consequences are 
seen in the manner in which the poor peo- 
ple of every part of the United Kingdom 
are being expelled from the little holdings 
to which they have been reduced by a sys- 
tem of unbounded public expenditure, and 
the contemptuous tone in which the com- 
mon people are spoken of in all their jour- 





* Mr. Senior, quoted by Mr. Carey, 
6 
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nals. Charity is denounced as tending to 
promote the growth of population. Mar- 
riage among the poor is regarded as a 
crime, and farmers are regarded as partici- 
pant in crime for giving employment to 
men with families in preference to single 
men. But the system itself was an enor- 
mous wrong against nature. Mr. Carey 
entered the lists against it, with the earnest- 
ness and confidence inspired by a conviction 
that he contended for humanity. 

His book commences with a single ele- 
mentary proposition, that man desires to 
maintain and improve his condition, wheth- 
er physical, moral, intellectual, or political : 
and the object of it is to show, that the the- 
ories of Mr. Malthus and Mr. Ricardo are in 
direct opposition to the universal fact, and 
therefore cannot be regarded as natural | 
laws. On the contrary, he shows that food | 
has always grown faster than population, 
and that the power to obtain subsistence 
has always increased most rapidly in those 
countries, and at those times, in which pop- 
ulation has most rapidly increased, and in 
which cultivation has most rapidly extended 
over those soils denominated by Mr. Ricardo 
inferior. The error of all these writers is 


shown to be in taking quantities instead of | 
| part absolue de plus en eo grand, mais la part 


proportions, and it is the law of proportions 
that constitutes the novel feature of this work. 
Ricardo and Malthus assert that land, labor, 
and capital are the agents of production, 
and are subject to different laws, all tending 
to produce contrariety of interests, and that 
the reason why such is the case is that land 
owes its value—or power to command rent 
for its use—to monopoly, while capital is 
the accumulated product of labor. Mr. 
Carey, on the contrary, shows by a vast va- 
niety of facts, that land owes its value to 
labor alone, and that its selling price is in- 
variably less than would purchase the quan- 
tity of labor required to induce its present 
condition were it restored to a state of na- 
ture. It is therefore, like steam engines, 
mills, or ships, to be considered as capital, 
the interest upon which is called rent, and 
it is subject to the same laws as capital in any 
other form. With the growth of wealth 
and population, the landlord is shown 
to be receiving a constantly decreasing 
proportion of the product of labor applied 
to cultivation, but a constantly increasing 
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quantity, because of the rapid increase in 


Jan. 


the amount of the return as cultivation is 
improved and extended.* So it is with the 





* The following table of the distribution at va- 
rious periods in the progress of population and 
wealth, will enable the reader more readily to ap- 
prehend this : 

Quantity to 
Laborers 
50,000 
180,000 
400,000 


Quantity to 
Capitalists. 


Production. Proportion of 


Capitaliss. 


By the following passages, which we take from 
M. Bastiat’s new work, Harmonies Economiques, it 
will be seen that he adopts these views as the ba- 
sis of his political economy: “A mesure que les 
capitaux saceroissent, la part absolue des capita- 
listes dans les produits totaux augmente et leur part 
relative diminue. Au contraire, les travailleurs 
voient augmenter leur part dans les deux sens.” 
(P. 280.) “ Ainsi le partage se fera de la 
maniére suivante :— 

Part du travail 
500 
1200 
1950 
2800 


Part du capital. 
500 
800 
1050 
1200 


Produit total 
Premiére periode, 1000 
Deuxiéme periode, 2000 
Troisiéme periode, 3000 
Quatriéme periode, 4000 


“Telle est la grande, admirable, consolante, né- 
cessaire, et inflexible loi du capital.” (P. 281.) 

“ Ainsi la grande loi du capital et du travail, en 
ce qui coneerne le partage du produit de la col- 
laboration, est determinée. Chacun d’eux a une 


proportionnelle du capital diminue sans cesse com- 
parativement a celle du travail.” (P. 284.) 

Cause of value in land—* Cette valeur, comme 
tous les autres, est de creation humaine et social.” 
(P. 362.) After reciting the various modes of ap- 
plying labor to the improvement of land, he says : 
“La valeur c'est incorporée, confondue dans le sol, 
et c'est pourquoi on pourra trés bien dire par mé- 
tonymie: le sol vaut.” (P. 363.) 

Land not changeable for as much money as it has 
cost,—* J’ose affirmer qu'il n’est pas un champ en 
France qui vaille ce qu'il a couté, qui puisse s’é- 
changer contre autant de travail qu'il en a exigé 
pour étre mis a l’état de productivité o@ il se 
trouve.” (P. 398.) 

fause of this——“Vous avez employée mille 
journées 4 mettre votre domaine dans [état od il 
est; je ne vous en restituerai que huit cents, et ma 
raison est qu’avec huit cents journées je puis faire 
aujourd’hui sur la terre a cote ce qu’avec mille 
vous avez fait autrefois sur la votre. Veuillez 
considerer que depuis quinze ans l’art de dessécher, 
de détricher, de batir, de creuser des puits, de dis- 
poser les étables, d’executer les transports a fait des 
progrés, Chaque resultat donné exige moins du 
travail, et je ne veux me soumettre a vous donner 
dix de ce que je puis avoir pour huit, d’autant que 
le prix du blé a diminue dans la proportion de ce 
progrés, qui ne profite ni 4 vous ni a moi, mais 4 
Phumanité toute enticre.” (P. 368.) 
The reader who may desire to see the perfect 
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capitalist. The rate of interest falls as cul- 
tivation is improved and capital is accumu- 
lated with greater facility, and the capi- 
talist receives a smaller proportion ; but 
the quantity of commodities obtainable in 
return for the use of a given amount of 
capital increases, and with every change in | 
that direction there is shown to be an in- 
ereasing tendency to equality and to im- 
provement of condition, physical, moral, | 

| 





intellectual, and political. 

According to the system of Mr. Ricardo, 
the interests of the land owner and laborer, 
the capitalist and the employer of capital, 
are always opposed to each other. Mr. Ca- 
rey, on the contrary, proves, and we think 
most conclusively, that “ the interests of the 
capitalist and of the employer of capital are 
thus in perfect harmony with each other, as 
each derives advantage from every measure | 
that tends to facilitate the growth of capi- 
tal and to render labor productive ; while 
every measure that tends to produce the 
opposite effect is injurious to both.”* 

The entire novelty of these views rendered | 
itnecessary that they should be supported by | 
a great body of facts, and Mr. Carey there- 
fore furnished an examination of the causes | 
which have in various countries, particularly | 
India, France, Great Britain, and the United | 
States, retarded the growth of wealth— 
demonstrating that they were to be found in 
the great public expenditure for the support | 
of fleets and armies, and the prosecution 
of wars, the natural results of a state of 
things in which the few govern the many, 
taxing them at their will; and that the 








correspondence of these views with those pub- 
lished by Mr. Carey. as far back as 1837, may do | 
so by a glance at Chapters IL, IIL, IV., and VIL. | 
of his first volume, where he gives a great number | 
of facts in support of ideas then so new, and of | 
course so heretical. 
A remarkable fact, to which we now desire to | 
call the attention of our readers, is, that M. | 
Bastiat has thus adopted the views of Mr. Ca- | 
rey, without, so far as we have been able to see, 
alteration or addition. His name never occurs in | 
the work, except as authority fur one of his quo- 
tations, which M. Bastiat has copied, while the 
names of Ricardo, Malthus, Senior, Serope, Con- | 
siderant, and a host of others are found in almost | 
every chapter. It must be highly gratifying to | 
Mr. Carey to see his views obtain so entirely the | 
approbation of a man of the reputation of M. 
Bastiat, that he should be willing to give them to | 
the world as his own. | 
* Vol. I, p. 339. 
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remedy was to be found in that improvement 
of political condition which should enable 
men to govern and to tax themselves, doing 
which they would be disposed to remain at 
peace. 

That man may be enabled to improve his 
physical condition, combination of effort is 
shown to be necessary, and that tends to in- 
crease with increase in the density of popu- 
lation. ‘Therewith comes increased security 
of person and property, and increased re- 
spect for the rights of others, tending to 
promote the further increase of wealth, and 
to enable men to devote more time to the 
cultivation of mind. Improved mental con- 
dition enables men to apply their labors 


| more productively, and thus obtain better 
} . . id . a " . . 

| subsistence from a diminished surface, facil- 
| itates combination of action, and increases 


the growth of wealth. With its growth 


| the proportion of the laborer increases, and 
that of the landlord or other capitalist de- 


creases, and the power of the former to 
govern himself, and to tax himself, grows 
steadily with the growth of wealth and pop- 
ulation; and thus we have physical, moral, 


intellectual and political improvement, each 


aiding and aided by the other. 
It will be seen from this brief summary 


that the field oecupied is a most extensive 


one, more so than that of any similar work 
The views are pre- 
sented with great distinctness and foree, and 


illustrated throughout by numerous facts 


drawn not only from the four countries prin- 


| cipally referred to, but from Italy, the Neth- 
| erlands, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, &e. 
It is one of the chief distinguishing merits 
of the work that each part of it, while com- 


plete in itself, has that relation to the other 
which belongs to the divisions of a whole, 
in which all things are so interblended and 
harmonious as to produce a cumulative and 
finally perfect effect; while in the various 
systems presented to us by Europe, every 
part is in conflict with every other. 

In denying Mr. Ricardo’s theory of the 
occupation of the Karth, Mr. Carey did not 
undertake to present any by himself, but 
this he has done in his more recent perform- 
ance, The Past, the Present and the Fu- 
ture, published in Philadelphia in 1848. In 
this original and masterly composition he 
has shown that the law is in direct opposi- 
tion to the principle announced by Mr. Ri- 
cardo and since adopted in the English school, 
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and to some extent in France and in this 
country. In the infancy of civilization man 
is poor and works with poor machinery, and 
must take the high and poor soils requiring 
little clearing and no drainage ; and it is 
only as population and wealth increase, that 
the richer soils are brought into cultivation. 
The consequence is, that in obedience to a 
great law of nature, food tends to increase 
more rapidly than population, and it is only 
by that combination of effort which results 


from inereasing density of population that | 
| and man merely fashions and exchanges her 
The truth of this is shown by a careful and | 


the richer soils can be brought into activity. 


particular account of the settlement of this 
country, followed by a rapid sketch of the 
occupation of Mexico, the West Indies, South 
America, Great Britain, France, Italy, Greece, 
India, and the Islands of the Pacific, illus- 
trating and confirming the position that the 


poor lands at the heads of streams, or the | 
small and rocky islands, are first chosen for eul- | 
tivation, while the lower and richer soils are | 
left unimproved for want of the means which | 
| and exchanged, thus wasting on the road a 


come with growing wealth and population. 
Mr. Ricardo’s theory is then examined in all 


its parts, and shown to be entirely opposed | 
to the whole mass of facts presented in a | 
rapid review of the course of events in the | 
different portions of the world, while the | 
exceptions made by him for the purpose of | 
providing for the infinite number that could | 


not be brought under his general law, are 
shown to be. themselves the law ; and that 


such is the case is now admitted by some of 


the. most eminent economists of Europe, 
With the downfall of Mr. Ricardo’s hy- 
pothesis of the occupation of land disap- 
pears the base on which rests the celebrated 
theory of Mr. Malthus—a theory which has 
been largely discussed in this country by 
Mr. Everett and others, and which is exam- 
ined at length from his point of view by Mr. 
Carey, who shows that everywhere increase 


of population has led to the cultivation of 


the lower and richer soils, followed by in- 
erease in the facility of obtaining food, while 
depopulation has everywhere been marked 
by the retreat of cultivation to the hills; a 
truth which he illustrates by numerous in- 
stances. 

He next surveys the cireumstances at- 
tending the progress of wealth. It is held 
by the English economists that capital, ap- 
plied to land, must necessarily bring dimin- 
ishing profits, because applied to a machine 











of constantly decreasing powers; and that, 
therefore, manufactures and trade, steam- 
engines and ships, are more profitable than 
agriculture ; whereas, Mr. Carey shows that 
land is a machine of constantly increasing 
capacities, and that the only manner in which 
machinery of any description is beneficial, is 
by diminishing the labor required for con- 
verting and transporting the products of the 
earth, and permitting a larger quantity to 
be given to the work of production. The 
earth is the sole producer, says Mr. Carey, 


products, adding nothing to the quantity to 
be converted or exchange sd, and the growth 
of wealth everywhere is > shears to be in the 
ratio of the quantity of labor that can be 
given to the cultivation of the great machine 
bestowed on man for the production of food 
and wool. This leads to an examination of 
the British system, the object of which is 
shown to have been that of compelling the 
people of every part of the world to bring 
to her their raw products to be converted 


large portion of them, and all the manure 
that would result from their home consump- 
tion, the consequence of which is shown to 
be the exhaustion of the land and its owner. 
The broad ground is then taken that the 
products of the land should be consumed 
upon the land, and that nations grow rich 
or remain poor precisely as they act in ac- 
cordance with, or in opposition to, that view. 
Mr. Carey is a free-trader, In his first book 
he advocated the British doctrine of dimin- 
ished duties, as the means of bringing about 
free trade. In his Past and Present he ad- 
mits his error, and shows that the protective 
system was the result of an instinctive effort 
at the correction of a great evil inflicted upon 
the world by British legislation, and that 
the only course towards perfect freedom of 
trade is to be found in perfect production. 
The effect of increasing wealth and pop- 
ulation resulting from the power to cultivate 
the richer soils, in bringing about the divi- 
sion of land and the union of man is then 
shown, and illustrated by examples drawn 
from the history of the principal nations of 
the world, ancient and modern; and here 
the European system of primogeniture is ex- 
amined, with a view to show that it is purely 
artificial, and tends to disappear with the 
growth of wealth and population. This 
leads to the discussion of the relations of 
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man to his fellow-men, which are shown to | cultivation on the poorer ones. 
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“With each 


tend to the establishment of equality wher- step in the progress of concentration, his 
ever peace is maintained, and wealth and | | physic ‘al condition would improve beannse 


population are allowed to grow; and to ine- | 
quality, with every step in the progress of 
war and devastation. 

Man himself next appears on the scene. 
Mr. Malthus, Mr. Ricardo, and all others of 
the English school, represent him as the 
slave of his necessities, working because he 
fears starvation. Mr. Carey, on the contrary, 
shows him to be animated by hope, and 
improving in all his moral qu: alities, precisely 
as by the growth of wealth and population — 
the results of peace—he is enabled to clear 
and eultivate the Yich soils of the earth. 

Thenee we pass to the relations of man 
and his helpmate, which are shown to im- 
prove precisely as do those of man to his 
fellow-man, as the rich soils are brought 
into cultivation. Man and his family follow, 
and the same improvement, under the same 
cireumstances, is shown to take place in the 
relations of parent and child. 

Concentration, or the habit of local self- 


England, is next examined in contrast with 


| 


| prove, 


he would cultivate more fertile lands, and 
obtain increased p ywer over the treasures of 
the earth. His moral condition would im- 
beeause he would have greater in- 
ducements to steady and regular “labor, and 


'the reward of good conduct would steadily 


| increase, 


fellow-men at home or abroad ; 


centralization, as exhibited in England and | 


Franee, and its admirable effeets in tending 
to the maintenance of peace are fully ex- 
hibited. 


The various systems of coloniza- | 


tion next pass in review, and give occasion | 


for an examination of the various causes 
that brought negro sk: avery into this country, 
and the reasons why it is here alone 
the race has ineroased in numbers. India 
and Ireland, and the devastating effects of the 
colonial system, Annexation, and Civiliza- 
tion furnish the materials for the sueceeding 
chapters, and give oecasion—the last par- 
ticularly—for the expression of opinions 
much at variance with those taught 
Guizot and others of the most distinguishe d 
men of our day. Such are the Past and 
Present. The closing chapter is the Future, 
and contains an examination of many re- 
markable facts now presented to our view 
by our own country, produced by the exist- 
ence of the unnatural system fastened upon 
the world by England, and to be remedied 
by the adoption of an American policy, 
having for its object that of enabling men 
to live togther and eombine their exertions, 
instead of flying from each other, leaving 
behind rich lands uncultivated, and going 


=~ 


to Texas or Oregon to begin the work of 


by. 
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His intellectual condition would 
improve, because he would have more leisure 
for study, and more power to mix with his 
to learn what 
they knew, and to see what they possessed ; 
while the reward of talent would ste -adily 
increase, and that of mere brute wealth 
would steadily decline. His political condi- 
tion would improve, because he would ac- 
quire an increased power over the applica- 
tion of his labor and of its proceeds. He 
would be less governed, better governed, 


and more cheaply governed, and all because 
more perfectly se slf-gr »verned.” 


The field surveyed by Mr. Carey in the 


| Past and Present is a broad one—broader 
government, so strikingly illustrated in New- | 


| for it discusses every interest of man. 


than that of any other book of our time— 
The 
ideas are original—whether true or not, they 
are both new and bold. They are based 
upon a great law of Nature, and it is the 
first time that any system of political econo- 
my has been offered to the world that was 
The consequence is, that all the 


‘facts place themselves, as completely as did 


that | 


the planets when Copernicus had satisfied 
himself that the earth revolved around the 


| sun.* 


sition in political economy. 


| cial policy for the 


More recently, in his Harmony of Inter- 
Mr. Carey has published a full exami- 
nation of the great question of commercial 
policy, with a view to show that protection, 
as it exists in this country, is the true and 
only road to free trade. He has brought 
to the illustration of this important doctrine 
amass of facts, greater, probably, than was 
ever before displayed in support of any po- 
It commences 
with an examination of our whole commer- 
last thirty years, and 


ests, 


| shows the effect of protection in increasing 
the sum of production and consumption, the 
means of transportation, internal and exter- 


|i 


* This work has been much read abroad, and 
we perceive that it has recently been translated 
into Swedish, and published at Stockholm. 
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nal, and the influx of population from abroad, | tions, leaving the latter to make their own 
always an evidence of the increased produe- | terms with their customers, and to assume 
tiveness of labor. In this work it is shown | limited or unlimited liability, as they them- 
conclusively, that shipping grows with pro- | selves may think most expe dient. In a de- 
tection, because protection tends to promote | tailed review of the operations of several of 
immigration, or the import of men, the most | the principal nations, and of all the States 


valu: ible of commodities, and thus to di- | 
minish the cost of se nding to market the | 
less valuable ones, grain, tobacco, and cotton, | 
The question is examined in every point of | 
view—material, moral, intellectual, and po- | 
litical ; and the result arrived at is,“ that be- 
tween the interests of the treasury and the | 
people, the farmer, planter, manufacturer, and 
merchant, the great and little trader and the | 
ship-owner, the slave and his master, the 
land-owners and laborers of the Union and 
the world, the free-trader and the advocate 
of protection, there is perfect harmony of 
interests, and that the way to the establish- 
ment of universal peace and universal free | 
trade, is to be found in the adoption of 
measures tending to the destruction of the 
monopoly of machinery, and the location of 
the loom and the anvil in the vicinity of | 
the plough and the harrow.” 

In addition to the works I have named, | 
Mr. Carey has published two others, on the | 
Currency—the larger of which is entitled | 
Credit System in France, England, and the | 
United States, Their object is to show 
that there is a very simple law which lies at 
the root of the whole currency question, and 
that by its aid, the revulsions so frequently | 
experienced may be perfectly accounted for. | 
That law is perfect freedom of trade in 
money, whether by individuals or associa- 


>| Magazine. 
| Buet. 


of this Union, it is shown that the tendency 
to steadiness in the quantity, and uniformity 
in the quality, of currency, is in the exact 
ratio of freedom, while with every increase 
in the number or extent of restrictions, 
steadiness diminishes, and insecurity increas- 
es. The views contained in this work are 
now adopted by some of the most eminent 
writers in France. They constitute the basis 
of a recent and excellent work* by M. Coque- 
lin, who quotes largely from that of Mr. 
Carey, declaring that our countryman has, 
“in the investigation of causes and effects, 
succeeded better than the English inquir- 
ers,” and had, as early as 1838, “clearly 
shown the primary causes of the ’ perturba 
tions recurring almost periodically in com- 
merece and currency.”+ 


The portrait of Mr. Carey, accompanying 
this article, is from a crayon sketeh by Mr. 
| Collyer, and is, in every respect, one of the 
best likenesses we have presented in this 
It is excellently copied by Mr. 


* Du Credit et des Banques, Paris, 1848. 
+ Un des plus beaux ouvrages assurément qu’on 


| ait publies sur le credit—Journal des Econo 


mistes. 
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MISCELLANY. 


Ocr Sream Navy.—The following im- 
portant communication was handed to us 
by a gentleman whose long experience as 
acommander in tie naval service of Great 
Britain and of the East India Company, 
entitles his views to the highest respect. 
The opinions he expresses we are obliged, 
not only for consistency, but from a set- 
tled conviction of their truth, to sustain 
in full. For the same reason that we gave 
our support to Mr. Whitney's plan of a 
Pacific Railroad, we give it to the plan of 
our correspondent. 


munication from the same 
source, on the naval resources of the United 
States as regards steam-ships. It is a very 


common error to suppose that the steam- | 


vessels built at private yards in New-York 
can be immediately converted into vessels 
of war, like the steam-ships of the Cunard 
line. We are prepared to show that this 
isa grave delusion, which may lead upon oc- 
easion to fatal consequences. 


To the Editor of the American Whig Review: 


Sie :—In perusing the Report from the Bureau 
of Construction, Equipment, é&ec., contained in the 
New-York Herald of the 21st instant, I was much 
surprised to find that the knowledge so dearly 
bought by experience here aud elsewhere has had 
no effect upon the authorities in this department. 
It is a well-determined fact, from the experience 
of the past, that all Government work is worse 


done, and more expensive, than that which is open 


to the competition of the whole country. 
The specimens of naval architecture turned 


out of the Government yards will not compare 


with some turned out of private yards, either for 
speed or economy. The late attempts of Govern- 
ment men in England, where they have had every 


opportunity and inducement to remove the “ pres- | 


tige” against them, has proved the inefficiency of 


the system. Some of the most abortive attempts | 


have been made at a vast cost of treasure, produ- 
cing the most useless craft that can be found afloat, 
while some of the most efficient and beautiful 
vessels for war purposes that have ever been 
launched were constructed in private yards. 
There is no inducement from increased emolu- 
ments or business, arising from superior attainments 
in work or model ; no rivalry or cause for emulation. 
“The models already made have satified the Gov- 
ernment ; whythen should we alter them?” There is 


In asucceeding number | 
we hope to lay before eur readers a com- | 

; ' 
experienced 


| no inducement for the Government officer to go out 
| of the beaten track as long as his pay is continued 
|to him monthly. He goes jogging on in the old 
| style; but place the same man in the position, 
either to improve his work and system or lose his 
occupation, and you will find the old adage veri- 
fied—* Necessity is the mother of invention.” He 
will turn his attention forthwith to the most likely 
course to keep his time and capital continually on the 
stretch, so as to produce him the greatest amount 
of return. This he is obliged to study, as there 
are others who will outstrip him in the race if he 
does not exert his utmost care and attention; and 
it is thus that the greatest proficiency is to be at- 
tained. 

The Report above alluded to recommends, 
“that the public yards be supplied with the 
| necessary apparatus for the construction of steam- 
engines for naval purposes.” Let us consider this 
/recommendation, In the first place, the expense 
| will be enormous. I cdo not know the cost of the 

Washington yard, but it must have been very great, 
as all enterprises managed directly by the agents 
of Government have ever been, and will be, until 
the end of time. An outlay like it, being added 
| to each naval yard, will greatly increase the bur- 
den on the treasury, and to whatend? We have 
in commission “seven steam-ships ; repairing and 
| equipping, five ; on the stocks and constructing, 
one.” (New-York Herald, 27th Dec, 1850.) For 
this existing force the Washington yard must be 
sufficient. The number of vessels is at present 
small, but the necessary increase in this depart- 
ment of the national strength will soon be such as 
to put it in a position to vie with all other powers. 
| Since the actual necessity of looking to this branch 
| of the service has been impressed on the Govern- 
_ment, rapid progress has been made in the right 
direction; and ere long the steam navy of the 
| United States must become sufficient for the de- 
| fence of our immense coast line, and to punish ag- 
gression abroad, should necessity arise for such a 
| course. Our private foundries are sufficient for the 
| manufacture of machines for almost any number of 
| steam-ships that may be required, without estab- 
lishing an expensive Government monopoly. If 
| they are not, they will easily and rapidly increase 
when the necessity for them arises, for depend on 
| it, our enterprising citizens will not allow any 
| such opportunity to escape their vigilance, and 
we have seen during the present year a most ex. 
traordinary increase in the production of steam- 
engines from our foundries—an increase, indeed, 
| scarcely credible. At the present time there is to. 
be seen on the banks, and at the wharves of the East 
River, a sight such as no other port in the world, 
can offer, and which gives an astounding idea of 
the enterprise and power of the United States” 
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You may there see together thirteen ocean 
steamers, (all new,) of large size, advancing rap- 
idly to completion. These are— 
Tons. 
2700 
1800 
1400 
1400 
1200 
1200 
800 


The Humboldt, Havre packet, about 
North America, for Chagres, 
Winfield Scott, - - - - - 
Brother Jonathan, for Pacific, 
Mexico, Gulf of Mexico, -  - 
Alabama, Savannah line, — - 
Independence, - - - - - 
Golden Gate, Pacific Co. 

Golden Age, Pacific Co. 

La Fayette, Havre line, 

Pioneer, Havre line, 

Large Propeller, for Philadelphia and Liverpool. 
A Steamer, for Charleston line. 


Besides these, there have already been com- 
pleted and gone to sea— 
The Atlantic, 
Pacific, 
Baltic, 
Arctic, 
New World, 
New-York, 
The Louisiana.* 


The Franklin, 
Florida, 
Jolumbia, 
Prometheus, 
Sea Bird, 
Pacific, 


It is reasonable to think that the present excess 


of demand for steam communication cannot last | 


long ; like all other rages, it will have its day, and 
will be followed by a stagnation in that particular 
branch of manufacture. What then will become 
of our machinists ? 


Miscellany. 


When the fever abates there | 


Jan. 


|able for marine purposes; the development of 
| which would be exceedingly improbable while 
| pursuing the one object of marine engines only. 

The reason alleged for the recommendation of 
the Bureau is, the great deiay that has arisen in 
\ the manufacture of engines in the several foun- 

dries. To whom is the blame of this delay to be 
attached? Tv the parties who entertain the con- 
i tract, for if they do their duty strictly and 
impartially, there can be no delay without its 
appropriate penalty; and if the penalty be duly 
| enforced, there will be no delay. If the penalty 
| be merely a matter of form, why put it in at all ? 
If it is not to be enforced leave it out altogether, 
| and leave the parties to take their own time to 
' complete their work; it will be no worse than 
| now. 

I trust that having shown that the machine 

shops of New-York alone are sufficient for the pur- 
| poses of supplying steam-engines, independently 
of foundries and manufactories in other States, of 
| which there are a great many, it will lead to a 
| full and perfect examination of the policy and 
necessity of such a system as that of making a 
| great Government monopoly at so great an outlay 
| as it will require of the public funds. 

Let our machinists in private foundries benefit 
| legitimately by the wants of the Government, and 
| at the same time let the Government reap the 
| advantage and benefit accruing from the united 
skill and experience of our land and marine engine 
mechanics. F. P. Wess. 

New-York, Dec. 28th, 1850. 


will be a state of inanition; and then would | 


be the time for the application of the remedy, in | 
employing the machine shops for the work of the | 
Federal Government, and for the good of the large | 
masses of citizens who will otherwise be thrown | 
out of work just at the time they have attained | 
the greatest experience and skill. Such a body | 


of men as now exists, (gathered from among the 
skilful of all nations,) being once scattered and 
otherwise occupied, it will be a difficult matter to 
collect again; and even should it be possible, they 
will have lost that efficiency which arises from 
constant practice, and which that alone can give. 


It is true, a portion of them would find work in | 


the Government yards; but why should the State 
be put to the expense of the yards, when the 
private ones are all ready for the work required ? 

The yard at Washington being already in ex- 


istence, if it is efficient as it should be, it must be | 


equal to the present wants of the Government. 
The repairs of existing steam-vessels would be 
the principal work allotted to it, and it will soon 
find quite sufficient occupation for a small estab- 
lishment in that line. 

One principal reason why private enterprise is 
more desirable than a Government establishment, 


is the constant call upon it for various styles and | 


descriptions of machines for numerous purposes, 
in the construction of which many great improve- 
ments are suggested, perfected, and made avyail- 


* As [ give t ese lists from memory only, there may 
de two or three icft out. Tuese are independent of aay on 
the North River. 


“Tue Prrerm Faruens.”~-Perhaps there is not 
in American history an event more memorable, or 
one more calculated to revive a national spirit 
| among Americans, should that spirit occasionally 
fade, than the landing of the crew of the May- 
| flower at Plymouth. The history of that event 
and its consequences has been served up in too 
many styles, at too many public dinners, to render 
fragments of it warmed up here at all delectable 
to the palate of our readers. But nevertheless it 
will be acknowledged that the celebration of the 
| Pilgrim landing is about the last occasion which 
| should be used by men of intellect or citizenship, 
or which could be used by men of decency or 
taste, for the exhibition of national flunkeyism, or 
the glorification of the power that with fire and 
sword drove the Pilgrims from their homes.* 
Nevertheless, at a recent dinner given in this city 
by the New-England Society, some scenes occurred 
of so remarkable a character, we feel compelled to 
notice them briefly. 
| Moses H. Grinnell occupied the chair. “On his 
| right,” we are told, appropriately sat Mr. Webster, 


| . r . 
| who came on from Washington to be present at 


* Was any festival instituted by the Prophets for the 
glorification of the Pharaoh? Or were those who hank- 
ered after the flesh-pots (ihe free-traders of those days) 
permitted to give three times three at the Passover for the 
reigning Pharaoh? If we celebrate our fathers, should we 
not celebrate the spirit? A prayer for England, begging 
that the heartsof kings might be set right, and that God 
| would ayenge his starving people, would have been appro- 
| priate. 
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this dinner ; and, singular enough to relate, there | Is he an American—does he belong to the flag of 


came on too an honorable individual whose whole 
diplomatic dexterity seems to be employed in 
keeping on the heels of Mr. Webster, and crush- 
ing himself into every society where that gentleman 


ing 
appears.* Into the same conveyance 


which | 


brought Mr. Webster from the capital, Sir Henry | 
Lytton Bulwer had got himself conveyed, and he | 


squatted himself down at the Pilgrim dinner!! 
os. former. There were also present, too, 
. G. P. R. James, (owner of two imaginary 


canism. 

We pass over the early toasts. The first 
speaker was a reverend person, who indulged 
largely in praises of the Bible and other matters 
of a less sacred character, from which we extract 
a little. Having produced an old Bible, and 
handed it about in the order of brandy, wine, 
Word of God, and cigars, he gave its history in 
this fashion :— 

“Let us, then, hold to our ideal, and hold it up 
to the sight of all men—(here he held up the old 
Bible)—-and demand that everything shall be 
squared by the law of God. This Bible belongs 
to Mr. J. Coles of this city, who preserved it safe 
during his stay in Georgia, and brought it back to 
New- York.” 

Showing that “ Mr. J. Coles” is like the King 
of France, celebrated in an everlasting doggrel for 
marching up a declivity with a large army, and 
performing the memorable feat of marching down 
again, with the same all safe and right side up. 

The peculiar duties of the clerical order, and of 
course of himself, were thus shown by the reve- 
rend gentleman :— 

“The clergy were the lungs of the country, and 
their busiuess was to bring the people into con- 
tact with the pure air of God.” 

Had the reverend speaker claimed the honor of 
the brains, instead of the lungs, his comparisen 
would have been more acceptable to his own or- | 
der; though it must be confessed, if on that occa- 
sion he rightly represented them, we are ready to 
concede him the comparison. 

An eftigy of the Mayflower, made of sugar and 
isinglass, lay on a clean plate on the table, and 
to this the orators in turn most solemnly addressed 
themselves. Streams of affection, and a flow of 
outpoured rhapsody deluged the little sugar bark. 

Among others Mr. Webster and Sir H. L. Bul- 
wer addressed the guests. 

Mr. Webster said: * * * “ Weknow that | 
we are Americans. (Vociferous applause.) It is 
as Americans that we are known all over the | 
world. Who asks what State a citizen of the | 
United States is from, in Europe. Africa, or Asia? 


* Now there was a day when the sons of God came to 
present themselves before the Lord, and S ncame also | 
among them. And the Lord said unto S——n, Whence 
comest thou? Then S——n answered the Lord and said, 
From going to and fro in the earth, and from walking up | 
and down in it. And the Lord said unto § n, Hast 
thou considered my servant J—b, that there is none like | 
him in the earth, a perfect and an upright man, one that | 
feareth God, and escheweth evil ? 

en § n answered the Lord and said, Doth J—b 
fear God for nought? &c. &c. 


the country—does it protect him —is he under the 
protection of the eagle and the stars and stripes? 
If he is, all other conditions are regarded as sub- 
ordinate and not worthy of mention. Let it be 
our duty to cherish this American principle—to 
spread it over the whole continent—to carry out 
English principles. I mean, sir, (addressing Sir 
Henry Bulwer, the British Minister,) the Anglo- 
Saxon American principle (loud laughter, in which 


Sir Henry Bulwer joined) over this whole conti- 
horsemen, and author of “a story without a name,” | 
é&c.,) flanked by others not celebrated for Ameri- | 


nent—the great principles of Magna Charta—the 
principles of the American Revolution—the Eng- 


| lish language, so that our children may recite 


Shakspeare and Milton on the shores of the Paci- 
fic. Before that, our American ideas, which, in the 
main, are English ideas, will penetrate Mexico.”* 

Our opinion of Mr. Webster is too high to per- 
mit us to believe that he, as an American, serious- 
ly identified the spirit of the Norman monarchy 
with that of the American Republic, or that he 
seriously desires to see ‘‘ English principles,” by 
whatever name they be called, extended over this 
continent. The supposition of its possibility,—the 
necessity of making this wretched explanation, 
calls into our face a blush of shame, and a sicken- 
ing sense of disgrace. Surely, surely it was the 
complimentary spirit of the occasion, and nothing 
else, that brought forth such expressions. We 
have been advised that in the conduct of a public 
journal or a Review, a single injurious expression, 
or that has not the right spirit, will undo the work 
of years. How much more then of the first of 
public men. Ought not the head of this mighty 
people, (we say head, as it is the popular belief 
that the government centres in him,) ought not the 
head of this grand Republic carry himself with 
the demeanor of the mightiest representative of 
men,—with the consciousness of twenty millions 
of freemen at his back,—who, if he but evince the 
spirit and give the word, will make him their 
leader, but whose eyes are now blinded to his 
surpassing genius and unequalled fame, by the 
intervention of a polished opacity, from whose 
diplomatic buttons the glory and the power of 
Great Britain flash into their eyes, and not the 
glory of Daniel Webster, or of the nation whom 
he represents / 

Nor are this American people wholly of Eng- 
lish descent. Not one fourth of them have Eng- 
lish blood in their veins, and not one tenth of them 
but would feel injured by having attributed to 
them English principles, or principles identified 
with these. If we have been, or are ruled by 
English principles, or their like, the Declaration of 
Independence was a farce, and the War of Inde- 
pendence an extravagant folly. On English prin- 
ciples some of our best Republicans should be 
hanged forthwith ;—it is better to let these gentle- 
men know at once where they are. 

The affable and flattering Mr. Bulwer rose to 
speak after Mr. Webster. The complimentary 
words bestowed on himself and his government 


and its principles were of course assumed as lite- 
| rally true, and fully appreciated. 


A toast was 


* Herald. 
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given, exhibiting singular effrontery in itself, as 
follows :— 

“Old England and Young America.—Bound to- 
gether by a common language and a common 
lineage, &c.” 

“ Young America” must feel very proud of its 
distinguished ancestry ; and the Zines newspaper 
must moreover feel deeply gratified at this ac- 
knowledgment of suhtariad) authovity and blessings 
from its lately rebellious infant. 


cation :— 


“He said he had made a point of attending that | 
meeting, since he knew that gentlemen there pres- | 
ent did not expect in him the buttoned-up diplo- | 


matist, but the Englishman with the open hand 
and heart, who would state to them what the feel- 
ings and thoughts of Englishmen were.” 

Was there ever such an ambassador? He ac- 
tually unbuttoned his waistcoat, and presented 
to them his whole heart and soul, at the first out- 
set. Then, after having favored “the beautiful 
females behind the Corinthian pillars at the back 
of the hall” with the second long simile with 
which they were that evening presented, and turned 
over American literature, science, and art, he ad- 
dressed Mr. Webster :— 


“ And if I extend my inquiry still further, if I 


wish to discover a man whose young imagination 
was ripened amongst the solitary scenes of border 


life, and whose manly judgment was formed amidst 
the daily and active business of great communi- | 
ties, can you not point out to me such a man—one 
whose eloquence is poetry held in chains by rea- 


son? whose statesmanship is page &. reduced 
to practice? who stands second to none of Ameri- 


ca’s children—I should say superior to all, if the | 


tall and venerable figure of an absent friend did 
not rise up before me, whose star shines from the 
West, as yours, sir, (bowing to Mr. Webster,) fills 
the East of the hemisphere, radiant on all sides 
with intellectual light.” (Three cheers.) 

After the praise of its head, follows the glorifi- 
eation of the country itself:— 

“ Gentlemen, I love your country : it is amongst 
the earliest and most favored of England’s chil- 


dren ; and methinks I can still trace the character- | 
istic features of the parent in the lineaments of the | 
I do not, indeed, believe that the mag- | 


offspring. 
netic influence of a common origin is yet extinct ; 
and when I stood with you but recently, mourning 
by the grave of the gallant Taylor, did you not 


shed with me a sympathizing tear over the fate of | 
Aye, and if the spangled | 
banner should be again unfurled on the ocean or | 


the illustrious Peel? 


the field, on the one scene of action will not your 


sons remember the glorious words of Nelson,*— | 


on the other, will not the name of the great warrior 


veteran, who has borne the old banner of Wolfe | 
and Marlborough aloft and victorious through a | 


hundred fights, rush to your recollection and in- 
spire your ranks ?” 


* The words are curiously apt for Americans, and should 
be emblazoned on the star-spangled banner—“ England 
expects every man to do his duty.” 


Miscellany. 


But to this toast | 
Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer, having probably first | 
written to Chatfield and Palmerston about the | 
agreeable sport of humbugging the Yankees, de- | 
livered the following large quantity of self-glorifi | 


Jan. 


Well, we rather think not, to all these ques- 
tions; but it is well to know that Sir H. L. B. 
| loves our country because it is among the ear- 
| liest and most favored of England’s children; and 
| therefore, inasmuch as it is not English, he doth 
| not love it; and the proportion being one fourth 
| to three fourths, we conclude the quarter of love is 
| negatived by the quarter of hate, and the remaining 
| half of his feelings is hate unalloyed. So of Touch- 
stone in the forest: it was good for certain reasons, 
and not good for certain reasons ; and the whole 
reason of his liking forest life was, that he was 
in the forest, and wished to make the best of it. 
So of some great “ University” in New-England: 
| it was good because “it was the genial daughter 
of his own alma mater ;” and Americans are great 
and good, because they are “ Albion’s transatlantic 
children !” 
It is hardly needful to particularize more at 
length the extravagant flattery of individuals, 


and thorough British offensiveness of the entire 


speech. Let us add that it was followed by the 
band playing “God save the Queen,” amid the 
most rapturous enthusiasm; and that we would 
have not one word to say in defence of Sir Henry 
Lytton Bulwer, but for a pointed remark deliv- 
ered in his speech with singular acuteness and pre- 
cision, showing what an opinion he had formed of 
his audience. 

“There are few examples,” he said, “ in history 
of men staying their footsteps in so unpromising a 
spot; but he guessed (great laughter and cheering) 
that the ancestors of those present were plucky 
fellows.” 

More a good deal than some of those present 
could say of themselves. “God save the Queen!” 

Vide Rabelais, Book I, Ch. xxxviii.: “ How 
Gargantua did eat up six pilgrims in a salad.” 
The pilgrims hid themselves in a garden among 
the lettuces, and the giant King Gargantua, pluck- 
ing the lettuces, carried them home and ate them ; 
and, says our satirical historian, “ They were all the 
while in so great fear they dared not speak nor 
cough. If we speak, said they, he will kill us 
_ for spies.” There is a cabbage garden we wot 
of, in which several millions are hid away for 
| fear, and they dare not speak nor cough for fear 
of being killed. And the giant daily carries away 
the cabbages and eats the pilgrims in them. Vide 
American Review for December, article, “ Who 
Feed England ?” 

But one gentleman present had the manliness 
or decency to break this swollen bubble of Flun- 
keyism, the Rev. Dr. Bethune. We are glad to 
be enabled to say that there was even one Amer- 
ican to utter such common truths as these :— 

“ Rev. Dr, Bethune, in reply to the toast, of the 
‘ Hospitality of the Hollanders to the fathers of 
New-England demands the everlasting gratitude 
of the sons,’ said, with all respect for some speakers 
who had preceded him, this country was not alto- 
gether a daughter of England. Americans were 
not the descendants of any particular nation, but 
of every nation in the world.” — ; 

We ask pardon of our readers, in connection 
with matters so serious, for mentioning the fact 
that the novelist of the two horsemen did not 
speak, which was a loss. As adescendant from one 
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of the Pilgrim Fathers, and looking to them and 
their fellows in England in the days of Cromwell, 
their mighty chief, as the founders of the great 
Republic, and the originators of civil and religious 
liberty, we desire to see the anniversary of their 
coming made hereafter an occasion for the defence 
of the principles they cherished; a solemn cere- | 
mony, to which the friends and representatives of | 
pure Republicanism of all nations may be invited, | 
and at which the mighty dead may be invisibly 
present, and impart their own spirit to the living. | 


Soon after writing the above, we read Mr. Web- 
ster’s powerful vindication of the language of our | 
Government, in its recognition of Hungary as an | 
independent nation, in his letter of Dec. 21st, 1850, 
from the Department of State, in reply to the 
letter of the Chevalier J. Hulsemann on the part of 
Austria. 

In the course of this vindication, Mr. Webster 
says: “The Government and people of the United 
States, like other intelligent Governments and 
communities, take a lively interest in the move- 
ments and the events of this remarkable age, in 
whatever part of the world they may be exhibited. 
But the interest taken by the United States in 
those events has not proceeded from any disposi- 
tion to depart from that neutrality towards foreign 
powers, Which is among the deepest principles and 
the most cherished traditions of the political his- 
tory of the Union. It has been the necessary effect | 
of the unexampled character of the events them- 
selves, which could not fail to arrest the attention 
of the cotemporary world; as they will doubtless 
fill a memorable page in history. Put the under- | 
signed goes farther, and freely admits that in pro- 
portion as these extraordinary events appeared to 
have their origin in those great ideas of responsible 
and popular governments on which the American | 
Constitutions themselves are wholly founded, they 
could not but command the warm sympathy of the 
people of this country. 

“ Well known circumstances in their history, in- 
deed their whole history, have made them the re- | 
presentatives of purely popular principles of Gov- | 
ernment. In this light they now stand before the | 
world. They could not, if they would, conceal | 
their character, their condition, or their destiny. | 
They could not, if they so desired, shut out from | 
the view of mankind the causes which have placed | 
them, in so short a national career, in the station | 
which they now hold among the civilized States 
of the world. They could not, if they desired it, 
suppress either the thoughts or the hopes which 
arise in men’s minds, in other countries, from con- 
templating their successful example of free gov- 
ernment. 

“That very intelligent and distinguished person- 
age, the Emperor Joseph the Seeond, was among 
the first to discern this necessary consequence of 
the American Revolution on the sentiments and 
opinions of the people of Europe. In a letter to 
his Minister in the Netherlands jn 1787, he observes 
that ‘it is remarkable that France, by the assist- 
ance which she afforded to the Americans, gave 
birth to reflections on freedom. This fact, which 


Miscellany. 


| and their forms of governments. 





the sagacity of that monarch perceived at so early 
a day, is now known and admitted by intelligent 
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Powers all over the world. True, indeed, it is, 
that the prevalence on the other continent of sen- 
timents favorable to Republican Liberty, is the 
result of the re-action of America upon Europe : 
and the source and centre of this re-action has 
doubtless been, and now is, in these United States. 

“The position thus belonging to the United States 
is a fact as inseparable from their history, their 
constitutional organization, and their character, as 
the opposite position of the Powers composing the 
European Alliance is from the history and organi- 
zation of the Governments of those Powers. The 
sovereigns who form that Alliance have not unfre- 
quently felt it their right to interfere with the po- 
litical movements of foreign States ; aud have, in 
their manifestoes and declarations, denounced the 
popular ideas of the age, in terms so comprehen- 
sive as of necessity to include the United States 
It is well known 
that one of the leading principles announced by 
the allied Sovereigns after the restoration of the 
Bourbons, is, that all popular or constitutional 
rights are holden no otherwise than as grants and 
indulgences from crowned heads.” 

Mr. Webster adds farther: “Mr. Hulsemann 
and the Cabinet at Vienna may rest assured that, 
in the mean time, while performing with strict and 
exact fidelity all their neutral duties, nothing will 
deter either the Government or the people of the 
United States from exercising, at their own dis 
cretion, the rights belonging to them as an inde- 
pendent nation, and cf forming and expressing 
their own opinions, freely and at all times, upon 
the great political events which may transpire 
among the civilized nations of the earth. Their 
own institutions stand upon the broadest principles 
of civil liberty ; and believing those principles and 
the fundamental laws in which they are embodied 
to be eminently favorable to the prosperity of 
States—to be, in fact, the only principles of gov- 
ernment which meet the demands of the present 


| enlightened age.” 


These powerful declarations defend the, Secre- 
tary against himself, and commit him to a line of 
conduct that every American must approve; but, 
with all respect for his great authority, and his 
eminent position as the guide of our public coun- 
sels, we conceive that these principles, native to 
himself, are not “English principles,” but their 
mortal antagonists; and that when they come to 
be applied in practice, England will find herself 
compelled to recede from her enormous pretension 
upon this continent, and will find that the Ameri- 
can pores as they live by the principles so 
grandly set forth by their Secretary,so they must 
become their defenders, and the stern antagonists 
of those who violate and trample upon them. 


“Farner AND Son.”—We are indebted to the 
editorial columns of the London Times newspaper 
for the following singular instance of paternal so- 
licitude and natural affection. It is very affecting. 
The anxiety of the tender parent to beat his own 
poor son without hurting the feclings of anybody 
is singularly sincere and dramatic, and withal true 
to nature. The old gentleman's “long-practised 
skill,” his “steady industry,” and his “ dogged de- 
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termination ” are beautifully introduced and admi- 
rably contrasted with the tender, endearing, and 
soft qualities which he attributes to his infant 
prodigy, the lad’s “youth, ingenuity and ardor.” 
And then, to cap the climax of the tragic scene, 


comes the “fell necessity” which makes the old | 


dada so very cruel and merciless to his offspring— 
we fancy we are reading the Roman story anew, 
inserting merely Bull for Brutus; or the tragedy 
of Sophocles, in which Antigone plays the part of 
“The Navigation Laws,” ruthlessly sacrificed by 
the parent hands to appease the destinies of com- 
merce. But our readers must judge for them- 


selves—and probably not a few of the sterner sort | 


may be affected even unto tears. Boy! bring 


hither that reviving vial and our cambric hand- | 


kerchief. Oh! bitter, bitter sorrow, that our par- 


ricidal hands should be raised against so simple- | 


minded and generous a father !— 


“ We have several times had to direct attention | 
to the fresh and fresh lines of steamers on the | 
American rivers and lakes, to vast additional | 
lengths of canal, and the endless ramifications of | 
the railway system; as also to the new manufac- | 
tures wherever an opening offered. The rapid in- | 


crease of population in the States, augmented by 


an annual immigration of near 300,000 from these | 


isles, is a fact that forces itself on the notice and 
the interest of the most unobservant and incurious. 
All these promise to develop the resources of the 
States to such an extent as to compel us to a com- 
petition as difficult as it is unavoidable. We must 
run a race with our gigantic and unshackled rival. 
We must set our long-practised skill, our stead 
industry, and our Paian? determination against his 
youth, ingenuity and ardor. It is the father who 
runs a race with his son. A fell necessity con- 
strains us, and we must not be beat. Let our 
ship-builders and their employers take warning in 
time. There will always be abundant supply of 
vessels good enough and fast enough for short voy- 
ages. The coal trade can take care of itself, for it 
will ever be a refuge for the destitute. But we 
want fast vessels for the long voyages, which other- 
wise will fall into American hands. It is fortunate 
that the Navigation Laws have been repealed in 
time to destroy those false and unreasonable ex- 

ectations, which might have lulled the ardor of 

ritish competition. We now all start together, 
with a fair field and no favor. The American 
Captain can call at London, and the British Cap- 
tain can pursue his voyage to New-York. Who 
can complain? Not we.” 

“ Not we ”—oh no, not you! Why the devil (ex- 
cuse the remark) should you complain? Did not 
a person called Waker, and a thorough scheming 
little aristocrat, named Bancrort, to whom you 
were so very civil and good that he loves you bet- 
ter than his own kin, and various other persons of 
your party in this country, induce your “ youthful 
and ardent” or verdant son to throw away his best 
weapon for the control of the seas, to suit your 
necessities, under the score of “reciprocity,” when 
the reciprocity was, like the handle of a pitcher, 
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| all on one side, and that yourown? Complain / 
| Why, such was the anxiety to meet your wishes 
about keeping up the seeming “control of the 
seas,” that even when your youthful and ardent 
son succeeded in whipping you clean in speed and 
bottom, threatening not only to match you on the 
high seas, but even at no distant day to manage 
the entire commerce and carrying trade of his own 
country, the commerce of that country was as far 
as possible taken out of his grasp, and put into 
your own. What an old fool you would be to 
complain, Father dear, at such unmitigated good 
luck on your side, and folly on ours. If it were 
otherwise you would complain rather obstreper- 
ously. 

However, it is highly satisfactory to Americans 
| (it must be) to know that nothing has occurred to 
“Jull the ardor of British competition” likewise ; 
that even should British competition get lulled 
while watching the new steamers on our rivers, 
and our “new manufactures wherever an oppor- 
tunity offers” to clothe ourselves, (through the 
otherwise overtasked energies of “ British compe- 
tition,”) that every step we take even on our own 
soil “is a fact that forces itself on the notice and 
the interest of the most unobservant and incurious.” 
We are a highly interesting infant phenomenon— 





| we are. 


| Prrestty Prorantry.—We read: “The Néa- 
| politan Governmeut has prohibited the sale of the 
| works of the following authors: Shakspeare, Schil- 

ler, Moliére, Lamartine, Lucretius, Lucian, Sopho- 
| cles, Sismondi, Thiers, and Humboldt.” 

So singular a medley of the sublime and the 
| ridiculous probably never before entered the head 
| of a priest or a king. King Bauba seems to have 
|a really astonishing discrimination in literature. 

What can be atheistical, anarchical, or anti- 
monarchical in Shakspeare we are at considerable 
| perplexity to discover. But we can fancy the 
scene in Hades which may be produced by this 
announcement. When the great Will finds him- 
self associated with a maudlin sentimentalist and 
writer of grisettes’ amours like Lamartine, and a 
newspaper statesman who owes his celebrity to 
the dynasties he assisted to overthrow by support- 
ing like Thiers; when the grave Humboldt, a sort 
| of nineteenth century Sinbad, or Gil Blas of phi- 
losophy, find: himself alongside of the sharp and 
| witty Moliére; when the glowing and condensed 
| soul of Sophocles is coupled with the writer of 
some sixty volumes of lachrymose histories like 
Sismondi, Lucretius must go singing lewd songs 
to the maids of Hecate, and Lucian will have, 
‘thanks to King Bauba, and the Roman Catholic 
and Apostolic inquisition on dead genius and living 
imbecility, an opportunity of inditing a dialogue 
more novel and probably more enduring than any 
| which he has left to us of the upper world. King 
| Bauba! on the part of the souls in hell who will 
enjoy one good laugh over your folly, we thank 
thee, 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


The Poet Campbell's Advertisement for a Child- 
Sweetheart. 


The following was handed to us by a gentleman 
formerly connected with the press in London. We 

lace it before our readers without comment. We 
os never before met with the verses, and pub- 
lish them :ather for the amusement they may 
afford our readers, as illustrating a private trait of 
their tender-hearted and accomplished author, 
than inthe hope that they will add anything to 
his poetical reputation. 
To the Editor of the American Whig Review : 

My Dear Str:—In the able and interesting 
sketch of the British poet Campbell, in your last, 
there is an error, which, I feel assured, you will 
have pleasure in correcting. His “ Advertisement ” 
for the young lady was not in prose, as inserted by 
you, but in verse, according to the copy inclosed. 

Dr. Beattie, | may add, must have been hoaxed 
by an English literary wag named Hill. The cir- 
cumstances I remember perfectly well. Towards 
the close of Campbell's career, I met him one day 
in St. James’s Park, when a pretty child arrested 
his attention. The poet, who at this period was 
becoming peculiarly sensitive, wished to obtain her 
address; and Hill, coming up at the moment, 
jokingly suggested that this could only be procured 
ms making love to the nurse. Campbell appealed to 
me, and, with the view of dispelling his melan- 
choly, I told hini there was no other course, unless 
he followed the practice of a person who had ad- 
vertised for a wife. Hill, taking up the sorry joke, 
next morning hurried to a London newspaper 
office, and inserted the document you print. 
Campbell, who was exceedingly annoyed by its 
appearance, on the following evening sent me the 
pretty little poem I subjoin. I need not say it 
obtained immediate publicity. 

With much regard, believe me, yours truly, 

A Frrenp or THE Port. 

New-York, October 18th, 1850. 


LINES ON HIS NEW CHILD-SWEETHEART. 
By Thomas Campbell, 


T hold it a religious duty 

To love and worship children’s beauty ; 
They've least the taint of earthly clod— 
They're freshest from the hand of God. 
With heavenly looks, they make us sure 
The Heaven that made them must be pure. 
We love them not in earthly fashion, 

But with a beatific passion. 


I chanced to, yesterday, behold 

A maiden child of beauty’s mould ; 
"T'was near (more sacred was the scene) 
The palace of our patriot Queen. 





The little charmer, to my view, 

Was sculpture brought to life anew : 
Her eyes had a poetic glow, 

Her pouting mouth was Cupid's bow ; 
And through her frock I could desery 
Her neck and shoulders’ symmetry. ql 
"T'was obvious, from her walk and gait, 
Her limbs were beautifully straight. 

I stopped th’ enchantress, and was told, 
Though tall, she was but four years old. 
Her guide so grave an aspect wore 

I could not ask a question more— 

But followed her. The little one 
Threw backward, ever and anon, 

Her lovely neck, as if to say, 

I know you love me, Mister Grey. 

Fcr, by its instinct, childhood’s eye 

Is shrewd in physiognomy ; 

They well distinguish fawning art 
From sterling fondness of the heart. 


And so she flirted like a true 

Good woman, till we bade adieu! 

"Twas then I with regret grew wild— 
Oh! beauteous, interesting child, 

Why asked I not thy home and name? 
My courage failed me—more’s the shame. 


But where abides this jewel rare ¢ 
Oh, ye that own her, tell me where! 
For sad it makes my heart and sore, 
To think I ne’er may meet her more.* 


United States Monthly Law Magazine. 


The January number of this publication has 
been received by us, and in its present form mani- 
fests a vast improvement over the preceding num- 
bers, not only in its style, but in the quality ae 
well as quantity of its matter. From its objects 
and design, as set forth in its prospectus, and the 
manner in which they seem to be carried out, we 
should judge it invaluable to the profession, while 
it assuredly contains much that will interest the 
general reader. This journal aims to set forth, in 
a condensed form, whatever is of interest to the 
legal profession throughout the United States, and 
to give a more prominent position to the legal liter- 
ature of this country. But its most important fea- 
ture, and the one upon which its utility as well as 


* It may be added that the lines arrested the attention 
of the little lady’s parents, and that a poetical reply, fol- 
lowed by an interesting acquaintance, was sent. The cir- 
cumstance was brought under the notice of the Eng!sh 
Queen, and an attempt was made by some friends of the 
poet, who knew well his peculiar qualifications for the post, 
to obtain for him the appointment of Tutor to the Prince 
of Wales, The application was met with no encourage- 
ment 
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its success must rest, is its monthly notes of the 
more able and important decisions of the courts 
in America and Great Britain. From the intri- 
cacy of commercial relations, and the unity of in- 


terests pervading our ty ete it is highly impor- | 


tant that the practising lawyer should keep the 
run of all new decisions, not only in his immediate 
locality, but in the remotest sections of the coun- 
try. They should reach him with telegraphic 
speed. But to this there are many obstacles— 
distance, the expensive nature of law books, and 
more especially the voluminousness of the reports 
themselves. Law reporters too often eke out 
their pages with the formal proceedings of courts 
and the lengthy statements and one-sided argu- 
ments of counsel, which the professional reader 
feels little inclination to wade through, much less 


to pay for. The opinion of the court, which pre- | 
| writers of the day. This is a pity, for we think 


sents with fairness the arguments pro and con, 


and which at any rate is the only thing sought | 
| several generations; and we would therefore re- 


for, since it is “the law,” is almost lost sight of, 
and with a single halfpenny’s worth of bread, we 
have an almost intolerable “quantity of sack.” 
The Law Magazine avoids all these sources of 
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peculiar fascination. They are heart pictures of 
sunshine and shadow, joys and sorrows. Drawn 
by the hand of a master, they are full of those 
“ touches of nature” that make “ the whole world 
kin ;’ and we are drawn on from the beginning 
to the end of them, as if by a melancholy though 
pleasing spell, listening as it were to some en- 
chanter, recounting to us the thoughts, and feel- 
ings, and aspirations which we had never dared 
utter, scarcely to ourselves. Our limited space 
precludes more than this bare mention of the book, 
or we would try and give some more definite idea 
of the very ingenious form into which it is thrown, 
the beautiful thoughts and sentiments with which 
it abounds, and the charming pictures of character 
and scenery that adorn it. A Boston editor, no 
doubt regarding Mr. Mitchell as the author of the 
“ Lorgnette,” says it is by one of the ephemeral 


the book would convey pleasure, and profit too, to 


' commend the author to go to Boston, and take 


| 


annoyance, and in its reports of cases, strips off | 


the technicalities of practice, and presents the 
principle in a plain and condensed form, but 
with sufficient precision of statement and accu- 
racy of reference to render it authority in courts 
of law. It thus embodies an amount of legal 
information which could by no possibility be ob- 
tained in the same space by any other vehicle. 
Accompanying these notes of cases, are monthly 
alphabetical digests of all cases of general inter- 
est in the superior courts of law and equity, both 
in the United States and England, properly clas- 
sified and arranged for reference. 

The present number contains, among other 
things, an extremely vigorous article upon “The 
Practice of the Law,” which not even the veteran 


rofit, or at least of pleasure ; a brief sketch of the 
life of Judge Cranch ; an article upon “ Law Re- 
form ;” some remarks upon the legal profession as 
it exists in the United States; an essay on Na- 
tional Jurisprudence ; and Critical Notices on late 
Law Reports. 

We have seen letters to the Editor of the Law 
Magazine from distinguished American jurists, 
which of themselves augur most favorably for its 
success; and we have little doubt but that it will 
— acquire the reputation and position it 

eserves. 


Reveries of a Bachelor; or a Book of the Heart. 
Py Ix. Marvet. New-York: Baker & Scribner. 


Ere we have had an opportunity to express our 
opinion of this delightful book, it has, we under- 
stand, already passed through two editions. 
The readers of this Review are acquainted with 
the graceful and piquant style of the author, 
through the “Notes by the Road” and other pa- 
pers contributed to our pages. Certainly he must 
take rank among the first, for purity and beauty 
of style; and we must confess to a preference, 
over all other books of modern travels, of his 
“Fresh Gleanings.” These “ Reveries” have a 





, some lessons in writing for posterity, and thus 


become one of those “immortal few that were not 
born to die.” But seriously, what is this jealousy 
between the two cities kept up by? Nothing, we 
believe, but the temptations offered to point a 
sentence therewith, as illustrated above. 





Illustrations of Washington Irving's Dolph Hey- 
liger. Designed and etched by Joun W. 
Enunincer. New-York: G. P. Putnam. 1851. 


On opening this production we must confess 
that we were surprised at the remarkable merit it 
exhibits. Being disappointed somewhat in this 
artist’s first attempt in this form, his illustrations 
of Hood's “ Bridge of Sighs,” we were not prepared 
to expect such a masterly handling of his subject as 


Ac ‘ | is exhibted in this series of plates. The book is in 
practitioner can read without some degree of | i 


the form and style in which the Art Union published 
Darley’s illustrations of Irving’s Stories of Rip 
Van Winkle and Sleepy Hollow. The plates are ten 
in number, and are preceded by the story elegantly 
printed. The humorous and not the pathetic is 
evidently this artist’s forte. We caniier this an 
eminently successful effort, exhibiting a true sym- 
pathy with and delicate appreciation of his sub- 
ject,—one, we think, the most artistically perfect of 
all Mr. Irving’s productions, so wonderfully are the 
natural and the supernatural blended together 
init. To say that ans illustrations are worthy of 
it is the highest praise we can bestow, They have 
afforded us infinite pleasure in studying them, and 
we commend them to the salintihies of all who 
would add a new fireside delight to these long 
winter evenings, as one of the very best of the 
season. 


Chanticleer: A Thanksgiving Story of the Pea- 
body Family. New-York: Redfield. Boston: 
B. B. Mussey. 


A book full of pleasant thoughts, and pleasant 
pictures, purely American; its sphere of action 
not confined to any particular spot, but left to the 
reader's fancy to locate. 

Truly appropriate to the happy season, a tinge 
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of poetry, free from affectation, and a dash of 
genuine humor pervade it. No one can rise from 
the perusal in any but a happier frame of mind. 

The characters are true to the life. Old Pea- 
body, a patriarch, overflowing with the milk of 
kindness towards the whole human race; the 
griping merchant, and suborned wife ; the wealthy 
Mrs. Carrack, an argosy with silken sails, laden 
with wealth and pride; her son made up of 
uppyism, Paris coats and, patent leather; the 
xearty, homely, farmer folk from the West ; the 
sorrowing mother; the rollicking sea-captain ; the 
true and firm-hearted grandson, and his gentle 
Miriam; and last of all, the ever important 
Mopsey, “the lassie wi’ the bonny locks,” are the 
rominent characters in the pleasant play. We 
ave not seen a more agiiedila gift-book. 





Béranger: Two hundred of his Lyrics done into 
English Verse. By Wittiam Youne. New- 
York; G. P. Putnam. 


In the wide range of French poetry, the verse 
of Béranger is perhaps the most difficult to trans- 
late. Coming, evidently, warm from the heart 
and appealing to the sensibilities of the reader, 
witty and ludicrous, idiomatic, and full of every, 
day phrases of the people, these Lyrics present ob- 
stacles insumountable to a translator of ordinary 

wers. That Mr. Young has been very success- 
ful is admitted by the critics, andin this opinion we 
cheerfully acquiesce. That he has shown extremely 
bad taste in his introductory preface is equally 
clear. He apologizes for translating a work of Re- 
publican tendency. “Place, and peculiar circum- 
stances,” says Mr. Young, “render it pardonable 
that an Englishman, strongly and steadily attached 
lo the monarchical institutions of his native land, 
should make this reservation when aspiring to lay 
before the citizens of a Republic a work which 
breathes the very essence of Republicanism.” 

The editor of any paper, the author of any book, 
compiled and published in the United States, 
were wiser to keep such sentiments, if he posses- 
ses them, confined to his own bosom, If “ pecu- 
liar circumstances” compel him to seek a support 
in a country whose institutions are repugnant to 
him, let him at least evince sufficient gratitude to 
the land that feeds and protects him, to abstain 
from gratuitous insult. It is very evident that 
such anti-American feeling is far from popular 
with us. We wish our author many editions with 
a new and widely different preface. 





Biographical Essays. By Tuomas Dx Qurvcey. 
Boston: Ticknor, Reid & Fields. 


This volume is one of a series of the writings 
of De Quincey, in the course of publication by this 
eminent Boston firm. 

The collection of these famous essays, which 
lay scattered through so many of the magazines 
of the day, was a happy thought and a most 
welcome one to the reading public. 

De Quincey is, we think, the very best maga- 
zine writer of the age. Full of knowledge as he 
is on all topics of literature; learned in all the 
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great languages ancient and modern, with a re- 
markably clear and forcible style; keen in his 
wit, and with remarkable powers of analysis, 
he is undoubtedly somewhat conceited, and the 
confidence he has in his own powers in that par- 
ticular, betrays him sometimes into a carelessness 
in which the reader will find him tripping. As 
an evidence of this we may refer to his observa- 
tions on the question of the condition of Shak- 
speare’s boyhood, page 35. He speaks contemptu- 
ously of the question as having no practical bearing 
He says: “The tree has fallen; it was confessedly 
the noblest of the forest, and we must therefore 
conclude that the soil in which it flourished was 
either the best possible; or, if not so, any thing 
bad in its properties had been disarmed, and 
neutralized by the vital forces of the plant, or by 
the benignity of nature.” He says it is a mere 
question of curiosity ; whereas to us it appears 
the most practical ot all the Shakspeare questions, 
Certainly, to know the constituents of the soil and 
other conditions in which a plant grew, is almost 
the only practical question to us about it. Its in- 
herent vital forces and the “ benignities” of nature 
are only for our admiration and reverence. But 
we refer to this only as a specimen of the nodding 
of the Homer. The volume contains admirable 
essays on the life of Shakspeare, of Pope, of 
Charles Lamb, of Goethe, and Schiller. 





The Companion. After-Dinner Table-Talk. By 
Cuetwoop Evetyn. New-York: G. P. Putnam. 


A book of jests is rightly esteemed to be the 
most stupid of volumes, but by a “book of jests” 
is implied simply a bundle of Joe Millerisms 
bound together, and forming about as agreeable a 
“Companion” as would one of those human 
hyenas, who go about the world with their faces 
moulded by long practice into one eternal grin. 

Mr. Evelyn’s “Companion” is a work of a far 
different stamp, and comprises the choice sayings 
or many of the eminent wits of all ages, from 
Seneca to Sydney Smith, who, as the Rev. Mr. 
Stiggins would express it, is our author's “ particular 
vanity.” Scintillations from Cowley, Walpole, 
Lamb, Ben Jonson, Sir Thomas Browne, Swift, 
Walton, and Fuller, sparkle throughout the book, 
in whichno man can finda dull page. 

We Americans have a cant phrase, applied to a 
person possessing great colloquial powers—“ He 
talks like a book.” Could any one be met with 
who could talk like the book before us, he would 
be an after-dinner companion worth meeting, and 
would prove the most successful of “diners-out.” 


A Poem in Twelve Books. 
New-York: Trow. 


America Discovered. 
By An American, 


Epic poems have of late years become, as it 
were, an annual infliction, and this is perhaps the 
most serious dispensation that has yet befallen us. 
Had Columbus succeeded as badly in the dis- 
covery of our Continent as we have in that of 
our author’s talent, we fear that the “ Battle of 


. Bunker Hill” would yet remain unfought. 
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Conchs of Ruby: A Gift of Love. By T. H. 
Curvers, M.D. New-York: Spalding & Shep- 
ard. 

The publication of this book is one of those ex- 
traordinary things which men will sometimes do, 
and for the doing of which no mortal man can 
give anything approaching to a reason. It would 
make a fitting dessert for aheavy dinner of“ Amer- 
ica Discovered.” One verse par example: 


“By her side Cherubic Asta, 

With white limbs like alabaster, 

Plays along Heaven’s emerald pasture— 
Ganymede of joy below— 

While her saintly soul sings Pans 

In the Amaranthine 4ons 

Of high Heaven with her dear Fleance 
Of the days of long ago.” 


The Ministry of the Beautiful. By Cuantes James 
Srack, of the Middle Temple. Philadelphia: 
A. Hart, late Cary & Hart. 


A series of conversations on the influences of 
nature. We open the book and quote at random. 
The following sentence will commend it to many 
minds:—“ Most wisely has nature given to child- 
hood a love of the wonderful and the beautiful; 
and of all pernicious cants, one of the worst is 
that, which, under pretence of loving truth, crams 
the memory and stimulates the intellect when 
full play should be given to the fancy and the 
heart.” 

The World’s Progress: A Dictionary of Dates, 
with Tabular Views of General History, and an 
Historical Chart. Edited by G. P. Purnam. 
New-York: G. P. Putnam, 155 Broadway. 
1851. 

Mr. Putnam is one of those laborious men whose 
aid is so needful to the scholar and the student. 
The Dictionary of Dates is an admirable book of 
reference, and in chronology is faultless. The 
tables are well arranged, presenting at a glance 
the remarkable cotemporary events of each period 
or year. The paper and print are exquisite, and 
the work is not less remarkable as a specimen of 
American art, than for the singular minuteness 
and industry of the editor. A library without it 
is wanting in a prime necessity. 


History and Geography of the Middle Ages, for 
Colleges and Schools, Chiefly from the French. 
By Grorcr W. Greene. D. Appleton & Co. 


This book seems to be an admirably arranged 
manual of medizval history for the purposes in- 
tended. Indeed, to all it will serve as a safe 
guide through the dark labyrinth of the period of 
which it treats. The experience of the learned 
editor has enabled him to make a contribution to 
school literature much needed. 


Memories of the Past. By Manxcus T. Carpenter. 
New-York: Baker & Scribner. 


A volume of poems very prettily issued. The 
mellifluous voice of woman, we find, if properly 
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applied to them, produces a very fair music. Mr. 
Carpenter we know not, but every one must begin 
by being unknown. He joineth verse to verse with 
some ease, and we wish him good health, and 
better employment. 


American Education, its Principles and Elements, 
By Epwarp D. Mansrietp. New-York: A. T. 
Barnes & Co, 


The subject and purpose of this book should 
commend it to universal attention. A system of 
education truly adapted to this country, politi- 
cally and morally, is ‘he great desideratum. All 
contributions to a thorough discussion of the sub- 
ject should be eagerly welcomed and universally 
considered. 


Richard Edney, and the Governor's Family. A 
Rus-urban Tale, simple and popular, yet cul- 
tured and noble, of morals, sentiment and life, 
practically treated, and pleasantly illustrated. 
Containing also hints on being good ane doing 
good. By the Author of “Margaret,” and 
“Philo.” Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 


We have only been able to take a cursory look 
through this volume; but from what we see we 
are sure we may strongly recommend its peru- 
sal. Although, as the title page (which we give 
above) would suggest, we may expect some imi- 
tation of Dickens's style,—and this will be obvious 
to thereader in the first chapter,—yet it is not 
without its originality and much graphic power. 
There is also obvious throughout the book, an 
earnest purpose of good, a high appreciation of 
religion, ad a strong good sense in its inculcation. 


The Diosma: A Perennial. By Miss H. F. Govutp. 
Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 


This is a collection of poems in which the 
genius of the fair authoress in the production, 
and her taste in the selection, of pure and grace- 
ful poetry, have been happily combined to make 
a volume worthy of a place on every lady’s table. 
It is as pleasant a gift-book as could be selected. 


The Sportsman’s Vade Mecum. By “ Drnxs.” 

Edited by Frank Forrester. New-York : Stringer 

& Townsend, 

A small volume of some eighty pages, contain- 
ing much useful information of the canine race in 
few words, and also a few hints of sporting gener- 
ally. It is beautifully got up. 


The Artists’ Chromatic Hand Book, being a Practi- 
cal Treatise on Pigments, de. dc. By Joun P. 
Ripner. New-York: G. P. Putnam. 


A book apparently of value to the young artist, 
but so entirely practical that we can only judge 
of its merits by the favorable opinions of practical 
men. 








